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LoNpoN : 

Printed  by  A.  &  It  SfidUUwoode, 

New-Stn«tpSqiuu«. 


Messrs.  Longman  and  Co. 


Dear  Sirs, 

The  Editor  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  in  examin- 
ing my  Memoirs,  has  made  a  very  natural  enquiry, 
who  is  the  gentleman  alluded  to  in  the  Preface  as 
my  assistant  ?  I  am  very  happy  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion by  referring  to  Col.  Aspinwall,  consul-general 
for  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain,  and  Mr. 
Toppan,  69.  fleet-street,  London.  I  might  refer 
to  many  of  the  most  respectable  persons  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  but  perhaps  a  few  will  suffice : 
Robert  Walsh,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  National  Ga- 
.zette,  Philadelphia;  Col.  William  Duarre,  Editor 
of  the  Aurora,  Philadelphia ;  Dr.  Waterhouse, 
Boston ;  Dr.  Mitchell,  Dr.  Hosack,  and  Mr.  Sil- 
liman,  of  New  York;  Professors  Paterson  and 
Potter  of  Baltimore. 

Yours  with  esteem,  &c.^ 

JOHN  D.  HUNTER. 

London,  August  2. 1823. 
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PRliifACE. 
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In  prieseiiting  Q^yself  to  the  world  as  m  author* 
I  fiave  cpmpli^  niore  ^th  the  wishes  of  friends 
than  my  own  mclinations.  In4ee4»  I  do  so  with 
ri^uf^cei  beii^g  Mhf  sensible  (^  ?(qr  iQ(||l)iUif;)r 
tp  dp  justice  tp  the  i^Qdertakiiig»  Thi#  epnyio-. 
tion  arises  from  an  imperfect  acquaintance  witll 
the  Ibglish  Iimguage,  and  total  ignqrance  of 
the  art  of  book-making.  Besides*  I  write  from 
lliemory,  of  events,  persons,  and  things*  which 
are  many  years  separated  from  the  present,  and 
some  of  thein  so  remotely,  as  barely  to  come 
within  my  recollection.  Under  such  circumr 
stances,  although  kindly  assisted  by  my  friend 
Edward  Clark^  with  interrogations  respecting 
jsome  of  the  subject  matter,  and  the  revisal 
and  arrangement  of  the  manuscript;  still,  as 
regards  manner,  I  am  not  insensible  that  there 
is  ample  ground  for  the  exercise  of  indulgence 
on  the  part  of  my  readers.  If  I  were  a  finished 
scholar,  the  case  would  have  scarcely  suffered 
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any  change,  because  the  data  would  remain  the 
same ;  and  it  is  questionable,  whether  I  could 
have  improved  its  present  form,  at  least  within 
the  prescribed  limits.  From  the  circumstance 
of  writing  altogether  from  memory,  and  at 
different  periods  of  time,  some  repetition  has 
been  unavoidable.  In  the  history  of  my  early 
life,  I  could  have  mentioned  many  more  inci- 
dents and  anecdotes  of  a  particular  or  general 
ntiiture,  which,  though  of^ome  intereM  to  myself^ 
^ould  not,  I  am  persuaded,  prove  so  to  my 
r^ers.  Indian  life  is  full  of  adventures,  pri^' 
vations;  and  dangers :  and  the  history  of  many  \ 
of  their  warriors  would,  in  my  opinion,  prove 
mtich  more  interesting  than  mine:  except 
fbond  the  circumstance  of  my  being  a  sojourner 
kn^Ongst  strangers,  and  comparatively  a  youth. 

Here  I  ought  to  remark,  as  I  omitted  to  do 
in  my  narrative,  that  I  am  ignorant  of  the 
length  of  time  I  lived  with  th^  Indians.  I. have 
reason  to  believe  I  was  nineteen  or  twenty 
years  of  age  when  I  left  them,  which  was  in 
the  spring  of  1816. 

in  telling  the  story  of  my  captivity  during  the 
above-mentioned  period,  I  found  many  things  to 
say  respecting  the  people  among  whom  I  lived, 
which  tempted  me  to  frequent  and  long  digres- 
sions. To  avoid  the  inconvenience  that  would 
have  resulted  from  such  a  mode  of  proceeding, 
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I  have  adopted  the  expedient  of  throwing  into 
a  detached  form,  under  appropriate  heads,  my 
observations  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Indian  tribes  dwelling  westward  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  my  notices  on  the  climate,  soil,  and 
vegetable  productions  of  the  territory  occupied 
by  them.  To  the  former  I  have  ventured  to 
add  some  anecdotes,  which  appeared  likely  to 
prove  at  once  characteristic  and  amusing;  while 
the  latter  have  been  augmented  by  such  details 
as  I  was  able  to  offer  respecting  the  Materia 
Medica  of  the  Indians.  It  is  with  great  diffi- 
dence that  I  submit  the  volume  to  the  critical 
examination  of  the  British  Public ;  and  in  be- 
speaking indulgence  for  its  faults,  I  would  re- 
mind the  reader,  that  the  information  which  it 
contains  was  acquired  at  a  period  when  I  had 
neither  the  hope  nor  the  intention  of  communi- 
cating it  in  this  manner,  and  that  therefore  it  is 
given  simply  and  entirely  from  memory. 
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Of  the  place  of  my  nativity,  and  the  circmnstaivret 
of  my  parentage,  i  am  altogether  ignorafit,  and  ftar 
that  I  shall  for  ever  remain  so ;  as  I  have  assktoousiy 
[explored  every  avenue  through  which  I  could  expect 
information,  both  while  I  was  with  the  Indians,  and 
since  my  residence  in  the  United  States.  I  hc^  had 
friends,  whose  exertions  to  serve  me,  in  thi8particiifor» 
deserve  my  warmest  gratitude ;  and  whilst  I  have  tihe 
gloomy  reflection  of  knowing  that  their  efforts,  as  well 
as  my  own,  have  been  unavailing,  I  will  cherish  these 
manifestations  of  their  kindness  toward  ne  with  the 
devotion  of  a  heart  that  knows  how  to  sppredite 
(favours.  This  part  of  my  history,  together  with  most 
)f  the  incidents  of  early  IvBs,  which  generaUy,  in  works 
)f  this  kind,  form  an  interesting  portion,  will^  in  all 
)robability,  for  ever  remain  unknown.  Nevertheless, 
}ome  features  in  this  period  were  so  strongly  marked 
IS  to  leave  indelible  impresskms  on  my  mind ;  while 
)thers  not  so  strikingly  characterized,  like  the  im«: 
iriect  recollectioR  of  a  dream,  croi^  mf  meiiiory, 
>ut  fix  on  it  no  decided  and  satisfactory  images; 
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I  propose  to  treat  on  these,  and  the  subsequent 
history  of  my  life,  before  I  enter  into  the  details  of 
the  habits,  morals,  and  polity  of  the  Indians  with 
whom  I  resided  J  because  this  arrangement  will 
enable  me  to  embody  much  matter  in  my  narrative, 
which,  if  read,  I  am  apprehensive,  will  prove  tedious 
and  uninteresting,  and  which  thus  disposed  of,  can  be 
passed  over  at  the  option  of  the  reader,  for  the  sub- 
sequent and  more  interesting  contents  of  the  work, 
without  interrupting  the  general  connection.  Be- 
sides, it  will  afiford  me  the  satisfaction  of  detaching 
myself  j  in  a  degree,  from  the  view  of  the  reader  in 
the  more  important  parts ;  a  circumstance  with  which, 
in  the  capacity  of  an  author,  I  may  truly  say  I  wished 
altogether  to  have  complied,  but  which  I  could  not 
consistently  do  against  the  opinions  of  many  from 
whom  I  have  received  unequivocal  tokens  of  friend- 
ship and  regard,  and  whose  advice  I  feel  myself  | 
bound  to  respect 

'  I  was  taken  prisoner  at  a  very  early  period  of  my 
life  by  a  party  of  Indians,  who  from  the  train  of  { 
events  that  followed,  belonged  to,  or  were  in  alliance 
witb>  the  Kickapoo  nation.  At  the  same  time,  two 
other  white  children,  a  boy  and  a  small  girl,  were 
also  made  prisoners. 

I  have  too  imperfect  a  recollection  of  the  circum-  j 
stances  connected  with  this  capture,  to  atten^pt  any 
account  of  them ;    although  I  have  reflected  on  the 
subject  so  often,  and  with  so  great  interest  and  in- 
tensity, under  the  knowledge  I  have  since  acquired  of  { 
the  Indian  modes  of  warfare,  as  nearly  to  establish  j 
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at  times  a  conviction  of  my  mind  of  a  perfect  re- 
membrance. There  are  moments  when  I  see  the 
rush  of  the  Indians,  hear  their  war-whoops  and 
terrific  yells,  and  witness  the  massacre  of  my  parents 
and  connections,  the  pillage  of  their  property,  and 
the  incendious  destruction  of  their  dwellings.  But 
the  first  incident  that  made  an  actual  and  promi- 
nent impression  on  me  happened  while  the  party 
were  somewhere  encamped,  no  doubt  shortly  after 
my  capture ;  it  was  as  follows  :  The  little  girl  whom 
I  before  mentioned,  beginning  to  cry,  was  immediately 
despatched  with  the  blow  of  a  tomahawk  from  one 
of  the  warriors :  the  circumstance  terrified  me  very 
much,  more  particularly  as  it  was  followed  with  very 
menacing  motions  of  the  same  instrument,  directed 
to  me,  and  then  pointed  to  the  slaughtered  infantv 
by  the  same  warrior,  which  I  then  interpreted  to 
signify,  that  if  I  cried,  he  would  serve  me  in  the 
same  manner.  From  this  period  till  the  apprehension 
of  personal  danger  had  subsided,  I  recollect  many  of 
the  occurrences  which  took  place. 

Soon  after  the  above  transaction,  we  proceeded  on 
our  journey  till  a  party  separated  from  the  main 
body,  and  took  the  boy  before  noticed  with  them, 
which  was  the  last  I  saw  or  heard  of  him. 

The  Indians  generally  separate  their  white  prison- 
ers. The  practice  no  doubt  originated  more  with  a 
view  to  hasten  » reconciliation  to  their  change,  and  a 
nationalization  of  feelings,  than  with  any  intention  of 
wanton  crueltyi 

The  Indians   who  retained    me    continued  their 
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IKiarcti^  chiefiy  through  woods,  for  several  successive 
49^8^  a  circumstance  well  remembered  by  me,  be- 
i^ause  the  fear  of  being  left  behind  called  forth  all  my 
efforts  to  keep  up  with  them,  whenever  from  fatigue 
pr  Any  other  cause  they  compelled  me  to  walk,  which 
WMA  ofl«Mi  !lie  case. 

After  a  long  march  and  much  fatigue,  we  reached 
their  camps,  which  were  situated  on  a  considerable 
stneam  of  water  ^  but  in  what  particular  part  or 
section  of  country,  I  am  wholly  unable  to  say.  Just 
before  our  arrival^  however,  we  were  met  by  a  great 
number  of  old  men,  women,  and  children,  among 
whom  was  a  white  woman  attired  in  the  Indian 
costume :  she  was  the  wife  of  a  principal  chief;  was 
a  great  friend  to  the  Indians ;  and  joined  with,  and 
I  believe  suifpassed,  the  squaws  in  the  extravagancy 
of  her  exultations  and  r^oicings  on  account  of  the 
safe  return  of  the  warriors  with  prisoners,  scalps, 
amd  other  trophies  obtained  from  their  vanquished 
^s. 

I  think  it  must  have  been  in  the  fall  when  I  was 
taken  prisoner,  because  the  forests,  and  indeed  the 
whole  atmosphere,  presented  a  smoky  and  peculiarly 
gloomy  a>ppearance ;  which  most  probably  was  owing 
to  a  custom  which  tlie  Indians  practise,  of  firing  the 
leaver  at  thi^  season  of  the  )'ear,  to  facilitate  the 
collection  of  nuts  for  tlieir  consumption  during  t)ie 
^proaching  winter. 

'  A£fcer  our  arrival  at  their  camps,  and  I  had  become 
reconciled  to  my  new  mode  of  living,  and  my  adopted 
connections,,  nothing  occurred  for  several  years,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  as  worthy  of  notice,  except  our 
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tepeated  removali ;  nor  should  I  mentioii  thia,  onljr 
tkat  it  serves  to  account  for  the  obscuitfy  ^srilli  whiek 
«very  thing  connected  with  my  early  life  is  surrounded. 
I  was  adopted  into  the  £unily  of  one  of  the  priad^pel 
warriors,  named  Fongoh,  who  daimed  me  as  his  pro* 
perty,  from  having  taken  me  prisoner  ^  his  wife^  • 
squawof  an  intermediate  stature,  and  dark  complexioii^ 
proved  to  me  a  kind  and  affectionate  mother. 

It  may  appear  somewhat  extraordinary  that  I  should 
recollect  the  above  incidents  so  circumstantieUy,  while 
others  scarcely  separated  from  them  as  to  time^  should 
have  nearly  or  quite  escaped  my  manory  i  but  such 
is  the  fact,  though  I  am  persuaded  ^m  the  feint  traces 
still  remaining  on  my  mind,  coidd  either  my  parents 
•or  the  location  of  my  childhood  be  presented  to  me 
at  this  time,  in  the  same  state  or  condition  that  they 
were  in  previous  to  my  being  taken  by.  the  Indians^ 
that  I  should  recognize  them  individually.  But  the 
probable  massacre  of  the  former,  and  the  changes  in 
respect  to  the  latter,  which  have  rapidly  succeeded 
each  other  in  the  country  where  most  likely  my  being 
first  dawned,  forbid  the  hope  of  ever  reahiing  these^ 
tome,  desirable  and  important  events.  ..,v 

But  notwithstanding  this  apparent  incongruity  in 
respect  to  memory,  when  the  careless  and  playful 
manner  in  which  children  usually  pass  their  time  is 
taken  into  consideration,  together  with  the  violent 
changes  that  interrupted  my  youthful  sports,  the  cause 
of  surprise  will,  I  am  persuaded,  cease  to  exist. 

With  respect  to  my  parents,  it  is  highly  probable^ 
as  I  before  observed,  that  they  perished  at  tlie  com- 
mencement of  my  captivity.     This  I  infer  from  tlie 
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ctfoumstances  which  generally  precede,  attend,  and 
Mlom  the  destruction  of  some  families  who  adven^* 
tuM  to  the  western  frontiers  for  a  settlement,  among 
#faich,  from  the  manner  of  my  capture,  I  suppose 
mine  to  have  been  f  and  as  some  of  my  readers  may 
not  be  acquainted  with  them,  a  few  remarks  here  on 
these  subjects  may  prove  interesting,  and  will  not}  I 
am  persodfed,  be  deemed  irrelative  to  the  plan  I 
have  proposed  to  follow. 

Inheriting  certain  districts  of  country  from  their 
ancestor!*  the  limits  to  which  are  prescribed  either  by 
treaties  with  the  several  tribes,  or  are  traditionary  and 
mutillifly  reacted,  the  Indians  are  accustomed  to 
roaa^  with  unrestrained  freedom  through  their  forests 
in  search^  of  game,  or  to  cultivate  so  much  of  the  soil 
ii  I|i0f  nay  deem  necessary  to  supply  their  wants 
'lind'  eon^rts.  Every  encroachment  made  upon 
their  territory,  whether  with  or  without  their  con- 
sent, iSi  sooner  ^r  later,  regarded  as  an  infringement 
of  ^lek  natural  rights,  and  has  frequently  given  rise 
to  long,  Cruel,  and  exterminating  wars,  not  only 
between  ^^rent  tribes,  but  between  the  Indians 
and  the  whitest  They  regard  the  latter  with  much 
'liie  oMist  seru}>ulous  jealousy)  because  experience  has 
taiiglit  tihem  that  every  settlement  on  their  part, 
within  thinr  boundaries,  is  a  precursor  to  their  farther 
i^eoess,  which,  they  most  sensibly  feel,  will  only  t^r- 
initials  %ith  their  final  ei^pulsion,  extermination,  or 
incorporation  with  those  they  esteem  their  natural  and 
most  bitter  enemies.  With  such  feelings  and  views 
hi  r^^ard'to  their  neighbours,  and  their  highest  ambi- 
lloil  bdog  to  excel  in  war,  to  improve  themselves  in 
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which  no  opportunity  is  suffered  to, escape .  how^yer 
abhorrent  their  mode  of  conducting  it  may  appevr  to 
civilized  people,  or  however  it  may  differ  from  th^ 
legitimatized  murders  of  more  refined  governmeptsy 
it  ought  not  to  be  a  subject  of  wonder  that  the  Indian 
warriors  should  often  seek  to  come  in  collision  with 
the  advanced  settlers.  They  do  seek  it,  and  terrible 
is  the  vengeance  they  often  inflict  pn  these  unfcH*- 
tunate  outposts  to  civilized  life,  for  the  imputed 
infringements  of  their  rights. 

The  outsettlers  are  genejrally  men  of  indolent,  and 
frequently  dissolute  habits:  they,  for  the  most  part, 
hunt  and  fish  to  procure  a  livelihood ;  and  this  wan- 
dering mode  of  life  makes  them  acquainted  with  the 
neighbouring  Indians,  their  manners,  and  languages, 
and  finally,  with  the  situations  jgaost  propitious  for 
their  pursuits.  Under  such  circumstances,  perhaps 
with  consent,  though  this  courtesy  is  but  little 
regarded,  lured  by  the  present  prospects,  and  re- 
gardless of  future  dangers;  first,  one  or  two,  and 
afterwards  more  families,  venture  into  the  teititorie* 
of  the  Indians,  till  in  fact  the  jealousy  of  the  latter 
becomes  excited,  when,  if  possible,  they  scheme  and 
execute  their  destruction.  The  Indians  are  also 
often  provoked  by  other  causes :  such,  for  instance^ 
as  frauds  and  thefts  practised  upon  them,  which  pror 
voke  to  retaliation  and  aggression;  consequently, 
the  innocent  and  guilty  indiscriminately  suffer. 
Such  conduct,  mutually  practised  by  them  and  the 
whites,  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  conceived, 
though  arbitrary  boundary,  is  the  cause  of  the  inye^ 
terate  hostility  that  exists  between  them,  and  leads 
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lo  all  the  scenes  of  Indian  cruelty  that  are  practised 
on  the  frontier  settlers.  The  settlers  are  aware  of 
the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  gene- 
rally associate  for  thSir  mutual  defence:  when  suf- 
ficiently numerous  they  erect  block-houses  and 
pickets,  to  which  all  retreat  on  particular  signals 
being  given.  In  cases  of  emergency,  where  their 
numbei'  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  encourage  the 
hope  of  a  successful  resistance,  should  they  appre- 
hend an  attack,  they  retreat  to  places  of  greater 
security,  and  wait  till  the  angry  passions  of  their 
Indian  neighbours  have  subsided,  or  become  ap- 
peased. This,  however,  does  not  often .  happen  ^ 
because  the  Indians  take  their  measures  so  secretly, 
and  execute  them  with  such  expedition,  as  to  cut 
them  ofi'  before  any  definite  suspicion  of  danger  has 
been  entertained.  From  the  first,  these  encroach- 
ments are  viewed  with  a  suspicious  eye  by  the 
Indians;  and  should  any  ill  success  subsequently 
attend  their  pursuits  after  game,  the  cause  is  at  once 
ascribed  to  the  white  settlers.  These  complaints  are 
for  a  while  individual  and  feeble;  but  multiplying 
and  becoming  clamorous,  a  council  is  convened,  the 
subject  debated,  the  measure  of  redress  fixed  upon, 
and  instantly  carried  into  execution.  Sometimes, 
however,  secret  combinations  of  the  young  warriors, 
with  a  view  to  acquire  celebrity  and  distinctipn, 
anticipate  this  form ;  and  the  first  intelligence  the 
chiefs  have  of  their  plan,  is  their  return  from  an 
expedition  with  scalps,  prisoners,  &c.  But  by  fer 
the  most  frequent  and  summary  way  of  chastising 
those  intruders  is  practised  by  the  hunting  parties ; 
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who,  while  these  hostile  feelings  exist,  promiscuously 
destroy  them,  in  whatever  situation  they  may  be  found. 
For  this  conduct,  the  warriors  generally  receive  tli^ 
approbation  and  plaudits  of  the  chiefs.     When  nt^ither 
of  the  above  modes  amount  to  a  radical  cure  of  the 
evil,  other  measures  having  been  determined  on,  and 
the  arrangements  made  necessary  to  carry  them  into 
execution,  t^e  war-party  starts  for  the  settlement,  on 
the  destruction  of  which  it  is  bent.     On  arriving  in  the 
neighbourhood,  should  the  settlements  be  strong,  and 
capable  of  making  much  resistance,  the  Indians  sepa- 
rate, and  secrete  themselves  till  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity presents  for  an  attack  j  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
absence  of  the  men }  when,  upon  a  signal  being  given, 
they  rush  simultaneously  upon,  and  force  an  entrance 
into,  their  dwellings,  block-houses,  or  pickets.    Their 
conduct  is  then  governed  by  the  danger  they  have  ta 
apprehend  from  the  sudden  return  or  number  of  their 
enemies  ;  should  this  be  great,  and  the  prospect  of 
cutting  them  off  by  ambuscade  appear  doubtful,  an 
indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants  and  de- 
struction of  property  follow.     But  if  the  danger  be 
less,  they  kill  most  of  the  men,  reserving  only  such 
as  would  be  likely  to  associate  with  them,  or  those 
against  whom  they  entertain  a  pointed  enmity  for 
injuries  received,  which  they  intend  to  revenge  before 
their  assembled  tribe,  in  the  most  exemplary  manner. 
Should  the  settlement,  however,  be  weak,  the  Indians 
commence  the  attack  on  their  arrival;  and  if  they  prove 
successful,  the  men  generally  are  treated  as  above,  the 
women  and  children  carried  off  prisoners,  and  the 
houses  pillaged,  and  then  fired  with  their  remaining 
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contents.  This  is  a  brief  outline  of  their  mode  of 
warfare  with  the  whites,  and  is  perhaps  all  that  re- 
quires to  be  said  on  the  subject. 

As  I  grew  larger  so  as  to  recollect  the  more  recent 
incidents  of  my  life,  the  Indian  boys  were  accustomed 
tauntingly  to  upbraid  me  with  being  whitCj  and  with 
the  whites  all  being  squaws  ;  a  reproachful  term  used 
generally  among  the  Indians,  in  contradistinction  to 
that  of  warrior.  This  often  involved  me  in  boyish 
conflicts,  from  which  I  sometimes  came  off  victorious. 
These  contests  were  always  conducted  fairly*,  and  the 
victor  uniformly  received  the  praises  and  encourage- 
ments of  the  men ;  while  the  vanquished,  if  he  had 
conducted  himself  bravely,  was  no  less  an  object  of 
their  notice ;  if  otherwise,  he  was  neglected,  and  much 
pains  were  taken  to  shame  and  mortify  him;  nor  would 
this  conduct  be  relaxed  in  the  slightest  degree,  till 
he  had  retrieved  his  character.  The  Indians  are 
not  only  spectators,  but  umpires  in  these  contests ; 
they  discover  great  interest  in  them,  and  always 
adjudge  with  the  strictest  impartiality.  By  such 
means  the  courage  and  character  of  the  young  In- 
dians are  tested ,  and  when  deficient,  the  remedy  is 
at  once  applied,  and  so  effectually,  that  instanceis  of 
cowardice  are  seldom  discovered  among  them  after 
they  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty.  From  the 
above  practice,  it  should  not  be  inferred  that  they 
encourage  discord  and  quarrelling  among  themselves : 
the  fact  is  otherwise ;  and  in  truth  they  experience 
much  less  than  is  met  with  in  the  lower  orders  of 
civilized  life. 
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The  white  woman  whom  I  noticed  a  little  back  was 
no  way  remarkable  for  any  attention  to  me,  which  at 
this  period  of  my  life  I  think  somewhat  extraordinary ; 
but  perhaps,  likemyself,  she  had  been  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Indians  while  young,  and  her  sympathies  had 
become  enlisted  for,  or  identified  with  those  of  the 
tribe.  She  had  two  children,  was  tall,  healthy,  and 
good-looking,  as  I  judge  from  the  impressions  made  on 
my  mind  at  that  early  period  of  my  life.  She  separ 
rated  from  us  in  company  with  her  husband  and  a  con- 
siderable party  of  Indians,  who  had  become  disaffected, 
while  on  a  hunting  excursion  on  some  of  the  branches 
of  the  Mississippi,  during  the  last  year,  except,  one  or 
two  that  I  remained  with  this  tribej  since  which,  I  have 
heard  nothing  concerning  her.  She  was  much  beloved 
by  the  Indians,  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  is  now  living  with  some  of  the  Kickapoos  on  die 
Mississippi,  or  some  of  its  tributary  streams. 

Digressing  a  little,  I  may  here  observe  that  I  met 
three  or  four  white  children,  apparently  of  my  own 
age,  while  travelling  among  the  different  tribes.  They 
appeared,  like  myself,  to  have  been  at  first  forced  to 
assume  the  Indian  character  and  habits;  but  time 
and  a  conformity  to  custom  had  nationalized  them, 
and  they  seemed  as  happy  and  contented  as  though 
they  had  descended  directly  from  the  Indians,  and 
were  in  possession  of  their  patrimony.  I  also  met 
some,  whose  parents,  either  on  the  side  of  the  father 
or  mother,  had  been  white :  they  sustained  the  cha- 
racter of  brave  warriors  ;  but  in  general  no  cast,  dif- 
fering from  that  of  the  tribe,  is  held  in  repute  or  esti- 
mation.   It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  white  people 
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generally,  when  brought  up  among  the  Indians,  become 
unalterably  attached  to  their  customs,  and  seldom 
afterwards  abandon  them.  I  have  known  two  instances 
of  white  persons,  who  had  arrived  at  manhood,  leaving 
their  connections  and  civilized  habits,  assuming  the 
Indian,  and  fulfilling  all  his  duties.  These,  however, 
liap^yened  among  the  Cherpkees.  Thus  far  I  am  ,an 
exception,  and  it  is  highly  probable  I  shall  ever  remain 
such ;  though,  I  must  confess,  the  struggle  in  my  bosom 
was  for  a  coQsiderable  time  doubtful,  and  even  now 
my  mind  often  reverts  to  the  innocent  scenes  of  my 
childhood,  with  a  mixture  of  pleasurable  and  pain- 
ful emotions  that  is  altogether  indescribable.  But 
my  intercourse  with  refined  society,  acquaintance 
with  books,  and  a  glimpse  at  the  wonderful  structure 
into  which  the  mind  is  capable  of  being  moulded, 
have,  I  am  convinced,  unalterably  attached  me  to  a 
social  intercourse  with  civilized  man,  composed  as  he 
is  of  crudities  and  contradictions. 

While  the  Indians,  with  whom  I  lived,  were  en- 
gaged on  the  Kaskaskia  river  in  making  sugar,  the 
season  after  they  had  separated  from  the  white  woman, 
as  just  noticed,  a  party  of  Patawattomies  split  the 
sugar  troughs,  hacked  and  very  much  injured  tlie 
sugar  trees,  stole  several  horses,  and  committed  other 
depredations  on  ther  property.  The  Kickapoos  de- 
termined to  make  reprisals ;  and,  accordingly,  a 
party  of  their  warriors  pursued  the  aggressors  down 
the  river,  put  them  to  flight,  and  returned  with 
most  of  their  horses  and  some  scalps,  without  having 
sustained  any  loss  on  their  part.  The  Kickapoos, 
sensible  that  their  hunting  grounds  were  but  in- 
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differently  supplied  with  game^  while  those  adjoining 
them  in  some  directions  were  quite  the  reverse, 
were  in  consequence  much  addicted  to  roving. 
Parties  of  them  had  already  settled  to  the  west  of  the 
Missouri,  and  those  who  remained  usually  extended 
their  huts  along  the  great  lakes,  or  the  Mississippi, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  their  neighbours,  and  the 
interruption  of  their  own  peaceful  relations.  By  such 
conduct,  and  by  divisions  among  themselves,  they  had 
become  comparatively  weak;  and  it  was  the  wish  of 
the  most  influential  warriors  of  the  tribe  to  join  their 
brethren  beyond  the  Missouri ;  while  those  who  had 
hunted  to  the  north,  and  carried  on  a  considerable 
trade  ^t  the  post  of  Mackinaw,  opposed  the  measure. 
The  subject  was  debated  a  long  time,  with  great 
warmth,  and  ended  in  a  separation  of  the  parties. 
Those  in  favour  of  migi'ation  immediately  commenced 
their  march,  taking  me  with  them. 

They  were  obliged  to  pass  through  the  hunting 
ground  of  the  Patawattomies,  i^hich  occasioned  much 
skirmishing  with  some  hunting  parties  of  that  nation.; 
but  they  finally  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Mississippi, 
without  sustaining  much  loss.  TheDce  they  proceeded 
up  the  Marameck  river,  to  a  village  of  the  Shawanees, 
the  same,  I  believe,  that  is  now  called  Rogerstown* 
The  Kickapoos  were  cordially  received,  and  the  pipe 
went  round  in  confirmation  of  mutual  friendship.  After 
remaining  for  some  time  here,  the  party  proceeded  for 
several  days  up  the  Marameck,  leaving  my  mother  be- 
hind ;  but  for  what  reason,  I  was  never  able  to  learn. 
The  separation  filled  me  with  the  most  painful  sens»* 
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tions;  but  I  had  then  become  so  old. as  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  sustaining  my  Indian  charactier,  and 
therefore  scorned  to  complain.  We  finally  encamped 
on  the  banks  of  this  river,  considerably  above  the 
Shawanee  tcwn,  in  a  delightful  country,  which  was 
abundari^y  siipj^ied  with  game.  The  hunters  made 
frequent  excursions  to  explore  the  country  and  take 
bu^lo ;  in  one  of  which  they  were  attacked,  tod  very 
roughly  handled  by  a  hunting  party  of  strange  Indians^ 
who,  it  was  supposed,  claimed  the  hunting  grounds,  and 
considered  the  Kickapoos  as  violators  of  their  rights. 
This  surprise  and  defeat,  together  with  their  own  weak- 
ness, induced  the  Kickapoos  to  send  runners  to  the 
Shawanees  for  assistance ;  but  they  returned,  withpu^ 
being-able  to  procure  any  :  which  induced  the  party  to 
ascend  the  river  to  a  greater  distance,  with  a  view  to 
avoid  their  enemies.  This  step,  however,  proved  highly 
detrimental  to  them;  for  by  this  time  the  hostile  Indians 
ha^  appeared  iff  more  considerable  numbers  below, 
and;  as  reported  by  some  spies  who  had  been  sent  out 
to^ihake  observations,  <;ut  off  a  retreat  In  this  state 
of  things,  the  party,  to  avoid  a  surprise,  crossed  fhe 
river j  and  pursued  their  journey  with  great  industry, 
without  ally  interruption  till  they  unexpectedly  arrived 
oppoa^i&a  settlement  of  Kickapoos,  which  had  b^n 
effected  some  time  previously,  by  a  party  ihiat  had 
preceded  them.  .-^y^^Yr'^t: 

This  settlement^  when  first  made,  consisted  of  About 
ninety  warrioi*s;  their  number  now  was  much  reduccfd, 
and,  reinforced  by  our  party,  did  not  much  exeeed  the 
original  number.    They  were  considered  as  intruders 
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by  the  neigUbouring  Indians,  who  carried 'onlaidesul- 
tory'wanfiire  mth  them  j  which,  if  they  hitdremiu^ed 
where  they  were,  must  finally  have  terminated  in  ^Mir 
total  destriiction.  To  return  would  be  attended  with 
great  danger ;  they  therefore  concluded  to  advance 
further  into  the  country,  which  th^iy  considered  would 
be  fiyiiig  from  it ;  besides,  in  the  latter  directioni 
game,  the  most  important  object  next  to  their  safety^ 
was  very  abundant.  The  execution  of  this'  resolu*- 
tion  was  hastened  by  several  skirmishes,  .which  the 
Kickapoos  had  about  this  time.  They  accordingly 
crossed  the  river,  and  coursed  up  itsbanks  till  they 
blended  with  the  ridges  and  hills.  During  ^he  eslrly 
part  of  the  march,'  the  hunters  had  some  ehgagetbenits 
with  hostUe  wandering  parties;  which,  dioi%^.by.i^ 
means  decisive,  (^erated,  in  the  aggriegatp,  much 
against  them.  They,  however,  found,  as  they  receded 
from  the  larger  streams  and  good  grazing  grounds; 
that  this  annoyance  almost  entirely  ceased  ^  but  then 
the '  game  diminished  with  the  danger : .  there  was, 
nevertheleis^  a  sufficiency  to  supply  all  their  vriahts ; 
and  they  again  fixed  tlieir  camps,  with  the  hopife  of 
lenjdyitfg  uninterrupted  peace,  till  more  of  their  nation 
should  joi^  them,  and  they  were  better  prepared  to 
repel  injuries.  In  this  they  were,  however,  disappoint^ 
ed;  for  they  were  shortly  after  suiprised  by.  a  large 
party  of  wandering  Pawnees,  which  massacred  and 
scalped  ntet^ly  ail  their  .warriors,  and  took  the  remain- 
der, induding'nien,  women,  and  childreti,  prisoners. 
The  march  ^at  followed  was  long,  and  over  a  broken 
country,  which,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,^  was 
not  interrupted  by  any  very  large  stream.    8,no*i  •'■ 
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Tlie  LidiaBS  who  now  daimed  nic  had  maii}r  snndl 
ingagBBieiitfi,  some  of  wbichj  I  betieve,  were  with  the 
Osagea*,  as  I  heard  that  name  fiequently  used.  Some 
months  must  have  transpired  in  this  way^  in  which  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  sufiered  any  thing  remark- 
able ^  nor  were  my  afiections  enlisted  in  £ivour  of  my 
new  maskers  by  any  particular  kindness  or  attention 
shown  me.  We  had  now  come  to  the  hunting  grpnnds 
<if  the  Kansas,!  Indians,  at  least  I  learned  so  from  the 
flBCidents  that  £>llowed»  and  also  from  the  Kansas 
^lemselves.  The  party  I  was  with,  as  befbre  observed, 
ivssn  wanderers ;  that  is,  having  no  fixed  towns,  and 
not  scrupulous  as  to  the  infringement  of  the  privileges 
of  others.  They  pushed  their  hunting  excursions  int(^ 
tiie  neighbourhood  of  the  Kansas*  hunting  parties, 
had  frequent  skirmishes  with  them>  and  lost  or  took 
aevend  scalps,  according  to  whichever  party  prevailed; 
but  noHiing  decisive  occurred  till  the  Kansas'  hunt* 
ma  received  reinforcements  iiom  their  villages  on  the 
Kansas  river,  when  a  bloody  engagement  ensued, 
^n^di  terminated  in  nearly  an  equal  loss  to  both 
parties.  Shortly  after  this,  our  party,  while  in  their 
camps,  were  surprised  by  the  Kansas,  who  had  been 
jreinforced«  and  almost  entirely  cut  off:  a  few  warriors 
escaped,  and  the  remainder,  including  myself  were 
taken  prisoners.  The  Kansas  took  us  after  a  long 
ioarch  to  their  towns,  situated  on  the  Kansas  fiver, 
aeveral  hundred  miles  above  its  confluence  mth  ^e 
Missouri,  which  is  three  hundred  and  fifty  mUes  above 
fthe  entrance  o£  the  latter  river  into  the  Mississippi. 
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Shortly  after  my  arrival,  I  was  adopted  nitdth«r  flu 
mil/  df  Ki6fe.tt6ies-tah  by  his  squaw,  who  hsitt(m&mi 
in  one  of  their  recent  engagements  With  the  Pnwneetf. 
I  was  exceedingly  fortunate  from  this  election  $  and  not 
ofdy  the  chiefs  and  squaws,  but  the  whote  tribig,  trdSit«d 
me  with  regard  and  tenderness.  This  conduct  infth 
spect  to  myself  was  not  singular,  for  all  th^  women 
and  children  were  treated  in  the  samemannei^i  while 
the  warriors  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  not  td^II  In 
battle  were  nearly  all  tortured  to  death :  a  ifeWof  thefMj 
however,  were  respected  for  their  distinguished  brd- 
very,  and  permitted  to  live  amongst  them;'  It  is  Sbfiie. 
what  remarkable,  that  among  the  \^W  Wh^ti  stfrvi^ti^ 
this  tragic  event,  was  an  Indian  named  NeiMcd-r^h, 
who,  as  I  have  since  l)een  infonned  by  in  dfficef^of 
great  respectabilky  that  served  in  Colonel  Ri^l^s 
regiment  of  rangers,  subsequently  returned  tbftlfe 
hunting  grounds  of  the  Kickapoos,  where  faef  had  fbf- 
merly  resided,  j<»ned  the  Indians  hostile  to  f  he  Uhltd^ 
States,  and  fell,  either  at  the  battle  of  the  WatM  or 
MissiSsiinua  towns.  ^    - 

In  justice  to  my  own  feelings,  I  cannot  avoid  makhig 
sdnie  remarks  in  this  place,  on  the  diflference  of  dha- 
fadter  that  exists  between  the  Kickapbo  and  -Kaiisas 
Indians.  The  former  are  treacherous,  deeeitfdl,  ctin'- 
t^togi  not  tenacious  of  a  good  character,  exceediti^ff 
i^misS  in  their  social  habits  and  intercourse;  atid  H^ 
held  in  humfble  estimaltioii  by  the  neighbouring  tiibes: 
wMIe  the  character  (mT  the  latter,  according  to  the  ei^^ 
malion  I  ^jrmed  of  their  conduct  to  nipe,  kdifeetiyiHe 
reverse.  In  this  difference  of  their  genera|  cha^ac|er, 
it  is,  ho^ifei^er,  ^olssibte  for  me  to  be  mist0K«Rj|  4)Ut 
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gratitude  is  a  virtue  inculcated  by  all  the  Indian  tribes 
with  which  I  have  been  acquainted ;  and  so  great  was 
the  change  of  conduct  towards  me,  after  my  transpo- 
sition from  the  former  to  the  latter,  that  I  am  per- 
suaded my  readers  will  excuse  me,  even  should  I  hav« 
committed  an  error. 

I. was  too  short  a  time  with  the  party  from  whom 
the  Kansas  took  me  to  form  any  correct  opinion  of 
their  character :  their  conduct  to  me  was  in  no  re- 
spect remarkable,  and  I  am  not  positive  to  what  tribe 
of  Pawnees  they  belonged.  v../ 

In  the  ensuing  fall  the  traders  came  among  us;  an4 
here  for  the  first  time,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
^  saw  a  white  man.  My  surprise,  as  may  be  naturally 
supposed,  was  great :  but  in  a  short  time  my  curiosity 
becasae  satiated ;  and  their  conduct,  demeanour,  and 
employment,  regarded  under  the  prejudices  I  liad  im- 
bibed from  the  Indians,  left  no  very  favourable  opinion 
pf^t^an^on.my  mind.  It  was  in  the  fall  season  when 
I  arrived  at  theKansas'  towns:  the  Indians  were  mime- 
rous  and  well  providedwith  venison,buf&lo  meat,corn, 
nuts,  &c.;  and  judging  from  the  knowledge  I  have  since 
acquired,  had  made  greater  advances  towards  civilized 
life,  than  any  of  the  neighbouring  tribes.  They  had  a 
large  number  of  horses ;  and  while  with  them  I  first 
learned  to  ride  that  animal.  Here,  after  I  had  become 
acquainted  with  their  language,  I  was  accustomed,  in 
company  with  the  Indian  boys,  to  listen  with  indesedb- 
able  satisfaction  to  the  sage  counsels,  inspiring  narra- 
tives, and  traditionaiy  tales  of  Tshut-qhe-nau.*    This 

^"  %  tt  ^Kut-tbhe-nau*'  metDi,  in  the  Indnn  dialect,  "  Defender 
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venerable  worn-out  warrior  would  oflenadmoniBh-UB 
for  our  faults,  and  exhort  us  never  to  tell  a  lie.  *'  N«?er 
steal,  except  it  be  from  an  enemy,  whom  it  is  just  that 
we  should  injure  in  every  possible  way.  When  you 
become  m^n,  be  brave  and  cunning  in  war;  and  de- 
fend your  hunting  grounds  against  all  encroachments. 
Never  suffer  your  squaws  or  little  ones  to  want  Pro- 
tect the  squaws  and  strangers  from  insult.  On  no  ac- 
count betray  your  friend.  Resent  insults—  revenge 
yourselves  on  your  enemies.  Drink  not  the  poisonous 
strong-water  of  the  white  people  ;  it  is  sent  by  the 
Bad'  Spirit  to  destroy  the  Indians.  Fear  not  death  ; 
none  but  cowards  fear  to  die.  Obey  and  venerate 
the  old  people,  particularly  your  parents.  Fear  and 
propitiate  the  Bad  Spirit,  that  he  may  do  you  no 
harm ; — love  and  adore  the  Good  Spirit,  who  inade 
us  all,  who  supplies  our  hunting  grounds,  and  keeps 
us  alive."  ... 

He  would  then  point  to  the  scars  that  disfigured 
his  body,  and  say,  **  Oflen  have  I  been  engaged-in 
deadly  combat  with  the  enemies  of  our  nation,  and  al- 
most as  often  come  off  victorious.  I  have  made  loflg 
walks  over  snow  and  ice,  and  through  SM^amps  and 
prairies,  without  food,  in  search  of  my  country's  foes : 
I  have  taken  this  and  that  prisoner,  and  the  scalps  of 
such  and  such  warriors."  * 

Now  looking  round  on  his  auditors  with  an  indescri- 
bable expression  of  reeling  in  his  countenance,  and 
pointing  to  the  green  fields  of  com,  and  to  the  stores 
cdlectedfrom  the  hunting  grounds,  he  would  continue, 
•sEor^tliepeaceftd;  enjoyment  of  all  these,  you  *re 
indebted  to  myself  and  to  my  brave  warriors.    But 
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iM>^  iliey  are  all  gone,  and  I  only  remain.  Like  a  df9 
ciyed  prairie  tr^ee;  I  stand  alone:  the  companions  of 
my  youth*  the  partakers  of  my  sports,  my  toils,  and 
my  dangers,  recline  their  heads  on  the  bosom  of  our 
Mother.*  My  sun  iafastdescendingbehind  the  western 
hillsr  and  I  feel  that  it  will  soon  be  night  with  me." 

Finally,  his  heart  overflowing  with  gratitude,  with 
upliH»d  hands,  and  eyes  directed  heavenwards,  he 
would  close  the  interesting  scene,  by  thanking  the 
Great  and  Good  Spirit,  for  having  been  so  long  spared 
a^an  example  to  point  out  to  the  young  men  the  true 
path  to  glory  and  fame.  I  loved  this  old  man,  the  In- 
dians im  loved  him  v  aqd  we  always  listened  to  his  wise 
coun^^ls  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  delight  I 
am  convinced  that  much  of  this  venerable  chiePs  cha^ 
racter  would  have  adorned  the  proudest  age  of  civilised 
life.  3urely  it  was  a  bright  example^  in  the  western 
wilds,  of  uneducated  virtue  and  practical  piety« 
r  iSiuchi  connected  with  the  traditionary  accounts  of 
1^  Indiana*  ^^  which  I  shall  take  notice  in  the  pro- 
gl^9$(  of  this  work,  were  our  more  serious  employ- 
aidnt^)  while  dancing,  running  races,  wrestling,  jump^- 
ing^  swimming,  playing  with  the  hoop,  throwing  the 
tomahawk,  fighting  sham  battles,  and  holding  councils, 
made  up  the  most  of  our  amusements.  My  employ- 
ment, while  with  the  Kansas,  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
I$idiaB  boys  generally,  and  consisted  in  assisting  the 
sqpiaws  to  perform  their  various  duties,  and  in  taking 
iihand  pome  kin^s  of  game. 

B  While  with  this  nation,  a  party  of  hunters,  consist- 
ing^pC^bout  thirty^  which  had  ascended  the  Kansas 
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Tbrm,  and  crosied  over  to  some  of  the  biandiesof  the 
Arkansai^  were  routed  with  some  loM  by  a  party  of 
wandering  Pawnees.    On  their  return,  a  council  wai 
convened*  and  the  lubject  of  migrating  to  new  hunting  i 
groiiinda»  connected  with  which  the  recent  excursion 
had  been  made,  was  solemnly  debated.  Tut-tes-s&-gau» 
or  the  Rushing  Wind,  a  brave  and  ambitious  warrior, 
zealously  supported  the  measure :  he  observed,  that  in 
the  recent  contest,  he  had  lost  a  brother  $  that  a  remo* 
val  would  bring  them  into  delightfiil  hunting  grounds, 
and  place  them  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
their  natural  enemies ;  that  thus  an  opportunity  of  re^ 
renge  would  be  offered,  and  new  fields  of  glory  b^ 
opened  to  exercise  the  courage  and  skill  of  the  young 
warriors :  while  the  chief  Kis-ke-mas,  or  the  Waving 
Grass,  as  zealously  opposed  it    In  discussing  the  sub^ 
ject,  h^  observed,  that  the  hunting  grounds  they  id(i 
readypossessedweresufficiently  extensiveand  weU^tur-' 
nished  with  game  to  supply  all  their  wants  y  they  Were 
theirs  by  inheritance^  and  they  were  able  and  wilEng^ 
to  defend  ^em :  and  that  to  restrain  and  keep  in^Mf 
their  neighbouring  enemies,  presented  sufficiently  btfik 
liant  and  more  just  objects  for  exercising  the  bravery 
and  ambition  of  their  warriors.  **  Thehunting  grounds 
we  propose  to  acquire  belong  to  powerful  nations*.-*- 
Thsy  will  unite  and  defend  them,  as  we  would  ours^ 
to  the  last    Such  a  measure  would  lead  to  a  per- 
petual and  exterminating  war.    How  many  women 
and  little  children  it  would  leave  without  huntora  t» 
provide  food  for  them,  and  warriors  to  defend  them 
against  th^r  enemies!    As  for  thar  bravery,  ncHm 
could  dmM  xt^    every  stream  that  watei^  their^ 
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vfHitfy/exteiiiiM^  conntryoouUI  afibfd  proof  of  it ;,  ind 
iSutbis  19  not  iuffioieot,  the  tears  they  aH  bojre  would 
iiicoi)ir0vertibly  establkih.  it,;  ai  long  as  the  fire  of  life 
l^rtiCMl/i'  V  I:  heard  this  subject  discussed :  much  di* 
\mU»n  Qf  opiiiion  exts^;,butthe  wise  counfiels  and 
aftpiropriate  elb^uence  of  Kis-ke-mas  prevailed.  The 
!^\^iiees,  Mahas,  and  some  othernations,  were,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  severally  at  war  with  each 
other  about  this  time;  and  the  two  above  mentioned 
\yere  also  hostile  to  the  Kansas,  and  made,  during  the 
^mAmer,  several  disconnected  incursions. upon  their 
hunting  grounds,  killed  several  of  their  hunters,  and 
stole  many  of  their  horses.  The  Kansas,  determining  to 
put  %  stop  to  these  encroachments,  and  to  make  repri-l 
s|il3^/pui'sued  one  of  these  marauding  parties,  helong- 
uigi.tO!  the  Pawnees,  up  the  Kansas  river  to  the  shoals 
below. Neesh'ke-nah,  or  the  Willow  islands  of  the  tra- 
dfHfSfWherethereisa  safe  fordr which  is  a  thoroughfiire 
fi«  thelridijans  in  their  hunting  anddepredatory  excur- 
MoAi^  .'The  PiiwUeeSj  perceiving  thatthey  were  pursued^ 
%ihI  tftking  advantage  of  the  very  dry  season  and  high 
\i^nds  thftt  prevailed,  set  fire  to  the  leaves  andipndriew 
gras^,  .and  made  safe  their  retreat  across  the  river. 
Th^  ;Kansas  were  in  consequence  compelled  toiaban- 
doii  the  pursuit,  and  escape  with  great  difficulty  from 
thesmoke  and  flames,  which  spread  with  the  mostats^ 
tonishtng  rapidity.  About  this  time,  the  Mahas,  who 
were  and  for  a  long  .time  had' been  at  war  witli  the 
Kansas,  and  also  with  the  Qttowas,  made  peace  with 
the  latter;  and  uniting  their  fprces,:deiermined  to  re- 
sist the  ambitious  views  of  the  Kansas,  as  respected 
t|»  farther  extension  of  their  hunting  grounds.  '•lu   ) 
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.  AiUrmuch  skiimiBhing  on  botiiflideii»iii  wiii«h;ao 
great  advantigetwas  gatnedr  a  decMve  and  bloody 
battle  was  fought,  late  in  the  fall,  on  tbe  OnivtUy 
Votky  a  lew  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Kansas 
river,  in  which  the  Kansas  came  off  victorious  with 
the  loss  of  the  brave  and  gallant  Kis-ke-nias»  and 
fourteen,  or  fifteen  of  his  warriors. .  The  loss  on  the 
otl^r  side  was ,  much  more  considerable ;  the  Mahaa 
and  Qttowas  huving  lost  thirty^five  killed,  and  twesty- 
five  taken  prisoners.  ,  ..  :  .>.  i     .v  :^>  ^  ;;*» 

The  return  of  the  Kansas  with  their  prisoners  and 
scal|>s  was  greeted  by  the  squaws,  as. is  usual  on  sdch 
occasioiks,  by  the  most  extravagant  rejoidnga;  whUe 
every  imaginable  indignity  was  practised  on  the  pri- 
soners. The  rage  of  the  relict  of  Kis-ke^mas  knew 
no  bounds:  she,  with  the  rest  of  the  sqiiaws;  pir- 
ticularly  those  who  had  lost  any  connections,^  andthe 
children,  whipped  the  prisoners, with  green  briim^i 
and  hazel  (Switches,  and  threw  firebrands^  clubs,  and 
stones  at'  them,  ^  as  they  ran  betwieen  their  ranks  to 
the  painted  post,  which-  is  a  goal  of  safety  for  all  who 
arrive  At  it,,  till  their,  fate  is  finally  determined  in  a 
general  council  of  the  victorious  warriors.  A  farther 
account  jof  this  ceremony  will  be  subsequently  no- 
^iad.  i  The  prisoners  all  arrived  at  the  place  of  safety 
alive : .  though  some  of  them  were  horribly  mangled. 
In  tI^e:Course.of  a  few  days>  a  council  was  heid^^n 
which  it  was  determined .  to  spare  the  Jiv«s«iof  aU 
the  .prisoners  except  two,  who  were  chiefs,  and  i  had 
rendered  themselves  conspicuous  objects  fiar  revenge^ 
from  instigating  the  /  confederate :  war:  .  Theaci  two 
chiefs  were.Mahas;  they, were  jiKver  heard  to  cqow 
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pkun  during  the  protracted  and  cruel  tortures  in- 
flicted on  them  by  the  squawi :  one  of  them,  on  the 
oontraiyy  did  all  in  his  power  to  provoke  his  perse* 
ctttors ;  observing  to  the  wife  of  Kis«ke-masy  h  I 
killed  your  husband^  I  took  his  scalp»  I  diank  hia 
blood:  I  owe  my  country  nothing;  I  hove  fought 
many  battles  for  her,  killed  many  of  her  enemies^ 
and  leave  behind  me  warriors  enough  to  revenge  my 
death,  to  defend  their  hunting  grounds,  squaws,  and 
little  ones.  I  am  a  man :  the  fate  of  war  is  agaiittt 
me :  **—  I  die  like  a  warrior.'*^^ 
y  Not  long  after  tliis,  I  experienced  a  painful  loss* 
Use  squaw  who  had  adqited  me  among  her  children^ 
and  who  had  treated  me  with  great  tenderness  md  | 
affisction,  was  accidentally  drowned  in  attempting  to 
edl^ct  driftwood  during  the  prevalence  of  a  fiood. 
This  circumstance  was  the  cause  of  grief,  apparently 
more  pcignant  to^  be  endured  than  is  usually  ecq^ 
rienc^in  civilized  life;  because  the  raittoms  of  the 
Indians  do  not  tolerate  the  same  open  expression 
e£  feelings,  &om  the  indulgence  of  which  the 
acuteness  of  grief  is  relieved,  and  soonei:*  subsides*. 
The  Indians  regard  tears,  or  any  expression  of  grie^ 
as  a  mark  of  weakness  in  males,  and  unworthy  of 
the  character  of  the  warrior.  In  obedience  to  thag 
cu8toni»  I  bore  my  affliction  in  silence^  in  order  to 
sustain  my  claims  to  th(Hr  rei^ct  and  esteem^  but 
neverthriess,  I  sincerely  and  deeply  felt  the  bereave* 
m/mty  and  cannot,  even  at  tins  late  day»  reflect  on 
her  maternal  conduct  to  me,  firenl  the  time  twm 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Kansas,  to  her  deaths  withoiil 
tbs  association  of  iedings,  to  which,  in  other  rii« 
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spects,^  I  am  a  stranger*  Shf^  was  indeed  a  mother  to^ 
me ;  and  I  &el  my  bosom  dilkte  with  gratitude  at  thei 
recollection  of  her  goodness^  and  care  of  me  during 
this  helpless  period  of  my  Kfe.  This,  to  those  mho 
have  been  bred  in  refinement  and  ease,  under  the  §md, 
and  watchful  guardianship  of  parents,  may  appear  grow 
and  incongruous.  If,  however,  the  imagination  be  ak 
lowed  scope,  and  aladten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  with« 
out  kindred  or  name,  or  any  knowledge  by  which  he 
could  arrive  at  an  acquaintance  with  any  of  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  his  bein^,  be  supposed  in 
the  centrcQ  wilds  of  North  America,  nearly  a  thousand 
miles  from  any  white  settlement,  a  prisoner  or  sojourner , 
among  a  people  on  whom  he  had  not  the  slightest 
claim^  and  with  whose  language,  habits,  and  charactec 
he  was  wholly  unacquainted ;  but  who,  neverthelen^ 
treated  him  kindly;  it  will  appear  not  onlynatufal 
but  rational,  that  he  should  return  such  kindness  with 
gratitude  and  affection.  Such  nearly  was  my  situation^ 
and  such  in  fact  were  my  feelings  at  that  time ;  and 
however  my  circumstances  have  since  chaqgedt  or 
however  they  may  change  in  the  fiiture^  I  have  np 
hope  of  seeing  happier  days  than  I  experienced  at 
this  early  period  of  my  life,  while  sojourning  with  the^ 
Kansas  nation^  on  the  Kansas  river,  some  hundred 
miles  above  its  confiuence  with  the  Missouri.  Shortly 
after  the  death  (^  my  adopted  mother,  the  sage  and 
venerable  IncUan  chief,  Tshut-che^nau,  whom  I  have 
before  noticed,  died.  The  whole  nation  grieved  §m 
his  loss,  a  large  concourse  followed  him  to  the  grave^' 
and  the  ceremony 'of  burial  was  solemn  and  deeply 
impressive.    Eafly  in  the  following  spring,  a  party 
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of  abdut  thirty  hunters  and  eleven  boys,  iriduc^g 
myself  started  on  a  hunting  excursion :  it  was  .:the 
first  time  the  Indians  had  taken  me  with  them^  and 
the  Jiunt  excited  great  interest,  especially  as  the  boys, 
armed  Only  with  bows  and  arrows,  were .  very  suc- 
cessful in  the  chace.  We  ascended  the  Kansas  river 
H^early  to  its  source,  tUl  we  arrived  at  the  hills .  that 
separate  it  from  the  waters  that  flow  into  the  Arkan- 
sas. From  thence  we  directed  our.  course  to'  the 
r^ht,  and'crossed  the  head  waters  of  several  streiuns 
that  flow  into  the  Missouri.  We  ascended  one  of 
these  called  the  Kee^nesh-tah,  or  the  River  that  Sinks, 
known  to  the  traders  by  the  name  of  the  La  Platte, 
several  hundred  miles.  This,  river  takes  its  Indian 
name:  from  flowing  in  some  places  through  districts 
of  sand,  over  which  it  spreads  to  a  great  extent,  and 
sometimes  nearly  disappears.  It  is  shoal ;  aiid :  not 
navigable,  except  for  short  distances,  even  for  canoes. 
The  districts  of  country  remote  frotr  th^  water- 
courses, are  gieneraUy  prairie,  and  are,  abiindailtly 
supplied  with  bu£&lo,  elk,  deer,  bears,  and  other 
sittaUer  game. 

iuWe  passed  the  summer  in  hunting!  and  roving ;  and 
in  the  faU  ascended  the  La  Platte  several  hundred 
itulesi  with^a  view  more  particularly  to  take  furs. 
Near  the  place  where  we  fixed  our  camps,' which' was 
on  the  Teel4e-nah,  or  Dripping  Fork,  a  few  miles 
above  its  entrance  into  the  La  Platte,  itt  an  extensive 
cave^  which  we  visited  op  several  occasions^.i^d 
always  wiih>great  rev^ence  and  dtead.  l ; 

V  This  cave  is  remarkable  as  having  been  the  ce#e- 
a^ipf  some  people  who  must  h^ve  inhabited  this 
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ne^hbpurhood  at  a  remote  period  of  time,  as  the 
Indians  who  now  occasionally  traverse  tiiis  dis- 
trict buiy  their  dead  in  a  manner  altogether  diipv 
ferent.  ^     >     Tj 

The  entrance  to  this  cavern  was  rather  i^ve  th^ 
ground;  and  though  narrow,  of  easy  access.  I^e 
floor  was  generally  rocky,  and  much  brdcen ;  thougli 
in  S9me  places,  particularly  in  the  ante-parts,  strips 
of  sodl  appeared,  covered  with  animal  ordure*  Parl;^ 
of  ^)ie  roof  were  at  very  unequal  distances  from  the 
floor :  in -some  places  it  appeared  supported  by  largei 
singularly  variegated,  and  beautiful  columns ;  and 
at  others  it  supported  formations  resembling  huge 
isides,  which  I  now  supppse  to  be  stalactites.  | 

I^hted  up  by  our  birch<^bark  flambeaux,  the  cave 
exhibited  an  astonishing  and  wonderful  appearance  | 
while  the  loud  and  distant  rumbling  or  roar  of  wi^ 
ters. through  their  subterranean  channels,  filled  our 
minds  with  apprehension  and  awe.  We  d^scoverwl 
two  human  bodies  partly  denuded,  probably  by  th^ 
casual  movements  of  the  animak  which  frequent  tlus 
abode  of  darkness ;  we  inhumed  and  placed  'large 
stones  over  them,  and  then  made  good  our  retreat,  half 
inclMied  to  believe  the  tradition  which  prevails  among 
some  of  the  tribes,  and  which  represents  tiiis  cavern  as 
the  aperture  through  which  the  first  Indian  ascended 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  settled  on  its 
surfiice.  ■  '    T 

Our  camps  were  fixed  on  a  high  piece  of  ground 
near  the  ca^  e,  in  tfie  yidnity  of  the  Dripping  Fork,^ 
njune  which  this  stream  ti^keS  from  the  great  jQumbor 
of,  rills  that  drip  into  it  from  its  rocky  and  abrupf 
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iMtiks.  Near  this  place  is  a  sak  lick,  to  whidi  taridus 
herds  of  the  gnedng  kind  resoort  in  gfeat  nambers. 
The  bui&lO)  deer,  and  elk,  have  made  extraordinarily 
deep  and  wide  excavations  in  the  banks  surrounding 
ii^  where  We  used  often  to  secrete  ourselves ;  some- 
times  merely  to  observe  the  playful  gambols  of  the 
collected  herds,  and  terrible  conflicts  of  the  buffaloes, 
but  more  frequently  to  destroy  such  of  them  a^  wef'e 
necessary  to  Supply  our  wants.  The  beaver,  otter, 
and  musk-rat,  which  find  safe  retreats  in  the  cavernous 
banks  of  this  stream,  were  very  abundant ;  and  our 
hunt  was  attended  with  great  success. 

Aboiit  this  time  a  young  man,  named  Davis,  who 
I  have  since  learned  was  from  Kentucky,  catne 
among  us.  He  belonged  to  a  party  of  adventuring 
hunters,  which  he  supposed  were  dl  cut  off,  except 
himself,  by  a  party  of  wandering  Sioux.  His  ap- 
pearance among  us  excited  great  sympathy;  he 
claimed  our  protection,  and  received  a  cordial  wel- 
come. This  occurrence,  not  without  cause,  created 
great  apprehension  for  our  own  safety ;  for  the  Sidux, 
who  had  attacked  Davis's  party,  were  numerous,  land 
not  very  £ir  off.  We  had  hitherto  'experienced 
no  incidents  calculated  to  mar  the  pleasures  always 
connected,  in  a  high  degree,  with  tiie  chace  on  safe 
grounds :  we  had  taken  much  game  *,  the  cold,  change^ 
iE^le  weather  had  commenced ;  and  our^party,  aSler 
maturely  deliberating  the  subject,  determined  fbr^- 
with  tc»  commence  their  return  to  the  Kansas  towhs. 
A  division  of  opinion,  however,  existed  as  to  Hie  route 
wiiich  ought  tobe  taken  t  somewev^fbisdeiicendingdiy 
Ibe  Ia  Flatte  and  Mlssduri,  as  by  4hi»  route  ^e  wotiec. 
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oouirses  would  direct  tiiem,  and  food' would  be  mare 
easily  obtained,  as  game  was  much  more  abundant 
As;  however,  the  rich  and  abundant  furs,  with  which 
the  waters  of  this  district  were  supplied,  had  become 
objects  of  importance  to  the  several  tribes  which 
inhabited  thereabouts,  and  contentions  had  arisen  be* 
tween  them  respecting  the  right  to  these  hunting 
grounds ;  it  was  finally  concluded  to  course  back  on 
the  high  lands  that  divided  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas 
from  those  of  the  Missouri,  in  preference  to  inviting 
the  hostility  of  the  belligerents,  by  passing  through 
the  territory  in  dispute.  We  accordingly  commenced 
this  long  and  tedious  march,  and  proceeded  for  seve*. 
rai  days,  without  any  thing  remarkable  occurring; 
We  then  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Osages,  belonging 
to  the  Grand  Osage  nation,  who  treated  us  very 
friendly,  and  from  whom  we  learned  the  difEcuHies 
and  dangers  we  should  have  to  encounter,  provided 
we  continued  on  our  route  to  the  Kansas  towns* 
They,  pointing  in  a  homeward  direction,  observed 
«  The  sky  is  overcast  with  clouds ;  all  is  hostility 
and  war. -*«  The  tribe  of  Osages  under  White  Hair, 
has  j<Hned  l^e  confederacy  against  the  Kansas ;  and 
war  parties  from  the  Mahas,  Ottowas,  and  Pawnees^ 
now  occupy  their  hunting  grounds,  and  cut  off  your 
return." 

The  Osage  party  with  whom  we  were,  dould  afford 
us  no  protection :  to  remain  on  these  grounds,  or  to 
retreat  ftrther  back,  would  have  ensured  no  safety ; 
for  the  whole  country  hereabouts  was  fiequentiiy  tnu 
ver»edi>y  hostile  parties  of  Indians;  and  to  give  ialir- 
selves  up  to  the  Mahas  or  Ottowas,  our  inveterate 
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emmi99i  ^Vroitld'  have  been  inviting  -  bur  destmctiion; 
I|:in»'-]Krababie,%  Miough  the  Osages  under  White 
HaisyweB&at  war  with  our  nation,  that  no  engage- 
iQientfl  Iliad  taken  place  between  them  to  inflame  a 
deadly  hatred..  :  Besides,  they  were  considered  by  all 
•the  neighbouring  tribes  to  be  magnanin^ous  and  sin* 
cere,  and  were  accordingly  much  esteemed  and  re- 
elected, A  council  was  therefore  held,  at  whkh  (3ie 
princqial  Osages  attended ;  and  it  was  determinedly 
their  advice,  all  the  circumstances  having  been  ma^ 
turely  weighed^  to  surrender  ourselves  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  hostile  Osages,;  as  a  meiosure  though  ex- 
.  ceeding.paih&il,  yet  offering  the  best  prospects  for 
ouri  safety.  We  parted  Irom  these  friendly.  Osages,  1 
witl^fltrong  expressions  of  gratitude  and  regret,  afteo: 
having  received  theira^urances  that  our  reception  by 
White  Hair's  tribe  would  be  friendly,  and  might  be 
depended  on.  ;  They  also  sent  a  wampum  and  greet- 
ings,' its  tokens  of  their  favour,  and  our  peaceful  in- 
tentions; ;'..  ..-■  i  •  i  ':  •  '  ;  -hr:brr  y-ifV\' 
Wteiiow  crossed  several  ranges  of  hills,  and  then 
coursed  down  a  considerable  stream,! which)  fix>m  the 
incrustations  we  fbuiid  on  its  margin,>  I  now  suppose 
way^tbe  grand  saline  of  the  Kansas  river.  On  its  banki 
in  tl(&4ieighbourhood  of  extensive  swamps,  while  pur<- 
suing  pur  ^oute,  we  were  surprised  by  a  strollikig  party 
ofiiidependeitt. Pawnees.  They  were  mo]%  niimerotis, 
and  be^ler  armed  than  we  were^  but,:notwithstan^ngi 
ourpar^came'^victors.^  I  do  not  knew  what  nltm? 
ber  the  Pawnees  lost,  as  we  tooknoscalpsi;^  itis^fOr 
bahle,  lipwever, :  it  must"  have  .been  conaideraUe^^'fiNMn 
thftoircuinstances  of  dieir  retreat, .  which  was  accom- 
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panied  with  the  most  hideous  yells,  and  the  bearing  irfT 
of  tkv'ir  dead ;  a  practice  which  they  most  tebacioudj'  s, 
adhere  to,  even  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  We  lost  ni> 
scalps,  bu  four  of  our  party  were  killed,  including 
two  boys,  who  had  acquired  much  reputation  before 
they  left  the  Kansas  towns,  for  having,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  squaw,  kUled  two  of  the  Ottowas  in  the 
act  of  stealing  horses  on  the  banks  of  the  Kansas  river. 
I  ought  before  to  have  remarked,  that  these  boys  had 
been  presented  with  rifles,  in  consequence  of  their 
good  conduct  on  the  above  occasion,  which  probably 
was  the  cause  of  their  deatlis  in  the  recent,  engage-' 
ment  The  Indians  applauded  Davis,  who  had  con- 
tinued of  their  party,  and  was  one  of  the  combat- 
ants, for  his  bravery  and  good  conduct  in  this  affiur. 
This  was  the  first  engagement  I  had  ever  been  in :  I 
was  armed  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  which  I  applied  to 
the  best  of  my  ability  i  but  probably  with  little  or  no 
effect  From  this  place,  apprehensive  of  another  at- 
tack, we  made  all  the  expedition  in  our  power,  taking 
our  dead  with  us,  which;  we  buried  in  the  course  of 
I  the  following  night,  in  silent  grief.  After  this  cere- 
mony had  been  performed,  we  descended  this  Saline' 
a  considerable  distance ;  tlience,  crossing  a  hilly  coun- 
try^  a  large  river,  probably  the  Kansas,  and  several 
smaller  ones,  we  arrived  on  a  stream,  called  by  the 
Indians,  Lesh-faus-keeh,  and  by  the  traders,  Ver-  ^^ 
mUlion  river,  on  account  of  the  red  earth  through 
which  it.  flows,  and  from  which  the  natives  ptocure 
[redipfunt        i 

We  next  entered  upon  the  hunting  grounds  of  tb# 
)sages  hostile  to  the  Kansas  nation.  The  buffalo  herds '^ 
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were  here  more  ntttmerous  than  I  had  ever  before  wit- 
flieMed ;  biHt,  apprehending  that  we  should  be  oonaU 
dered  as  depredators,  and  treated  as:  enemies,  -^e  did 
Ivdt  diseharge  a  single  shot,  or  in  any  other  way  dis- 
turb tliem.*     • 

As  we-  proceeded,  our  apprehensions  increased, 
from  tiie  appearance  of  modcasin  tracks  in  the  sand, 
signs  of  recent  encampments,  &c.,  which  plainly  indi- 
cated that  we  had  nearly  arrived  at  the  crisis  which 
was  to  determine  our  relations,  as  to  peace  or  war. 
These  indications  continuing  to  increase,  we  con- 
cluded, and  rightly,  that  we  were  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  their  settlements :  in  consequence 
of  which  we  encamped  on  elevated  grounds  near  the 
river,  and  dispatched  two  peace-runners,  with  friendly 
tokens  to  the  Osage  chief.  Our  messengers  were  at 
first,  as  is  common  among  the  Indians,  regarded 
with  su^icion,  and  strict  scrutiny ;  but  on  giving  a 
satisfactory  account  of  themselves  and  their  party, 
they  were  retained,  and  treated  in  a  friendly  manner. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  chief  convened  a  council,  aoid 
sent  six  of  his  warriors  to  welcome  our  arrival. 
Th^  Were  received  by  our  party,  divested  €i  their 
anus,  with  great  satisfaction  and  joy.  Kee-nees-tah, 
the  chief  of  our  party,  and  my  father  by  adoption, 
saluting  the  principal  Osage  according  to  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Indians,  observed,  "Our  peo{^e  arej 
now  &t  war.  I  left  them  friends^^at  the  tdme  I  st^^d  I 
on  a  hunting  excursion,  many  moons  ago,  Witkout 
any  hostile  intentions  to  yours,  or  any  othei?  tribe. 
X  oaimot  return  to  my  people  in  safety,  and  oome  to 
tUim  of  you  the  rights  of  hospitality."    The  Osage»  { 
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in  the  same  respectful  maDner,  assured  him  and  our 
party  in  the  name  of  his  nation,  of  his  friendship  and 
regard,  and  invited  us  to  sit  at  the  sf.ine  fire,  and 
smoke  the  same  pipe  with  them.  We  aocordingly 
accompanied  them  to  their  town,  where  we  were  wel- 
comed hy  all  the  inhabitants,  amounting  prabably  to 
fifteen  hundred,  in  the  most  cordial  and  friendly 
manner. 

I  had  not  been  long  with  the  Osages,  before  I  was 
received  into  the  family  of  Shen-thweeh,  a  warrior 
distinguished  among  his  people  for  his  wisdom  and 
bravery,  at  the  instance  of  Hunk-hah,  his  wife,  ^dio 
had  recently  lost  a  son  in  an  engagement  with  some 
of  the  neighbouring  tribes.  This  good  woman,  whose 
&mily  now  consisted  of  herself,  her  husband,  a  daugk* 
ter  almost  grown,  and  myself,  took  every  opportunify, 
and  used  every  means  which  kindness  and  benievo- 
lence  could  suggest,  to  engage  my  affections  and  es- 
teem. 3he  used  to  weep  over  me,  tell  me  how  good 
her  son  had  been,  how  much  she  loved  him,  and  how 
much  she  mourned  his  loss.  «  You  mui^  be  good," 
she  would  say,  **  and  you  shall  be  my  son,  and  I  wiU 
be  your  mother."  The  daughter,  in  many  respects,* 
imitated  the  mother;  and  the  greatest  care  was  taken 
to  supply  my  wants  with  tlie  choicest  things  they  had 
in  their  power  to  bestow.  They  made  and  orna* 
mentedmocki^ins  arid  leggings  for  me,  and  fomiahttd 
me  with  a  beaver  cap  and  bufiklo  robe ;  habiliments 
not  :l]iiia%  wonr  by  the  Indian  boys.  In  fine,  sq 
eonMa^4iiict|fer8«yeringwere  thieir  attentions,  and  so 
IdMI  iKAd  i^e(!tloiiat&  Ihtffr  care  of  me,  that  not  tgk 
hive  loved  and  eirteeined  them,  would  have  ai^ued  a 
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degree  of  ingratitude  and  apathy  of  feeling  to  which,: 
if  I  know  myself,  I  then  was,  and  shall  for  ever- 
remain,  a  stranger.  Several  months  had  now  tran- 
spired since  the  death  of  my  Indian  Kansas  mother. 
My  Indian  father,  it  is  true,  had  accompanied  me 
throughout  our  recent  excursion  to  the  Dripping 
Fork  :  hut  then,  as  is  customary  among  the  Indian 
warriors,  with  respect  to  their  offspring,  or  those 
whom  they  may  adopt,  he  showed  little  or  no  regard 
or  tenderness  for  me.  Thus,  the  indulgence  of  my 
filial  feelings,  which  I  think  were  proportionally  .ex- 
cited as  the  ne<iessity  of  parental  support  increased, 
was  in  a  measure  interrupted.  The  treatment  I 
received  from  Hunk-hah  and  her  daughter  chimed 
in  harmonious  concordance  ^ith  the  vibrations  of  my 
bosom :  I  gave  loose  to  their  indulgence,  and  sin- 
cerely loved  and  respected  them,  as  much,  it  appears 
to  me,  as  if  they  had  really  been  allied  to  me  by  the 
strongest  ties  of  consanguinity. .  The  Osages  generally 
were  fond,  of  and  kind  to  me,  particularly  the  children ; 
in  whose  sports,  which  much  resembled  those  of  the 
Kansas,  I  invariably  joined,  and  often  excelled.  The 
party  of.  Kansas  whom  I  accompanied  to  the  Osage 
nation  were  distributed  in  different  families,  and 
sliared  in  their  hospitality,  amusements,  and  toils  of 
the  chace.  It  may  be  prope.*,  in  inspect  to  them,  to 
observe  in  this  place,  that  the  hostility  between  the 
Osages  and  their  nation  continuing,  they  ;were  not 
permitted  to  return;  but  suffered  in  no  other  reqsect 
any  restraint  whatever.  I  arrived  among  the  Ooages 
early  in  the  winter  season,  and  no  occurrence  took 
place,  in  respect  to  myself  or  this  nation,  worthy  of 
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being  noticed,  during  the  following  year.  I  passed 
my  time  much  in  the  same  manner  as  while  among 
the  Kansas,  only  with  the  exception  that  I  occasion- 
ally joined  the  Indians  in  their  hunting  excursions. 

The  next  fall,  however,  a  party  of  hunters,  consist- 
ing of  Osages  and  Kansas,  took  me  with  them  on  an 
excursion,  several  hundred  miles  up  the  main  Arkan- 
sas river.  This  expedition,  in  some  respects,  proved 
very  fortunate ;  for  we  not  only  collected  a  large 
quantity  of  fiirs,  venison  and  bufiklo  meat,  but  had 
the  additional  satisfaction  of  gaining  a  victory  over  a 
party  of  wandering  Pawnees,  who  had  the  temerity 
to  attack  us.  In  this  engagement,  we  only  had  two 
wounded ;  the  enemy  was  entirely  routed,  with  the 
loss  of  fifteen  scalps.  I  took  part  in  this  engagement ; 
but  being  only  armed  with  a  bow,  was  not  more  suc- 
cessful than  I  had  beti  in  my  first  essay  on  the 
.Grand  Saline. 

We  returned  to  the  Osage  town  late  the  next 
spring,  where  a  part  of  our  furs  were  bartered  with  the 
traders,  who  frequently  visited  the  Osages,  for  rifles ; 
with  one  of  which,  each  of  the  boys  who  had  been  on 
the  recent  hunt  was  supplied.  Thus  armed  and  other- 
wise properly  accoutred,  I  felt  all  the  self^consequence 
of  a  veteran  warrior ;  and  panted  more  to  distinguish 
myself  in  war,  than  in  "  <y  peaceful  pursuits,  though 
probably  not  more  than  tcurteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age. 
I  soon  learned  the  use  of  my  rifle  in  the  chace,  and 
used  it  with  great  success ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  Indians  gave  me  the  name  of  the  Hunter.  The 
following  summer,  with  nearly  all  the  winter,  was  spent 
'  in  short  hunting  excursions,  with  a  view,  for  the  most 
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part,  to  procure  proviMOtis  $  hunting  of  furs  being  con- 
sidered by  the  old  men*  whose  opinions  operate  with 
nearly  as  much  force  as  their  acknowledged  laws,  as 
highly  detrimental  to  the  morals  of  the  Indians.  It 
led  to  too  great  a  superabundance,  which  created  fac- 
titious wants,  and  afforded  the  means  of  their  intern^ 
perate  indulgence,  particularly  as  respected  ard^it 
spirits ;  which  had  been  introduced  in  considerable 
quantities  among  the  Osages,  after  our  late  successful 
hunting  excursion.  Here,  I  first  saw  drunken  Indians, 
and  witnessed,  with  indescribable  astonishment,  its  un- 
social effects  on  the  women  as  well  as  on  some  <^the 
warriors.  No  state  of  society  is,  in  my  opinion,  more 
exempt  from  strife  aiid  contention  between  husband 
flBd  wife,  than  that  of  the  Indians  generally.  The 
■warrior  thinks  it  beneath  his  character  to  meddle  in 
any  way  with  the  province  of  his  squaw.;,  but;  When 
this  evil  spirit  is  introduced  among  themby  th6  thiders^ 
this  character  undergoes  a  great  modification,  par- 
titxikrly  during  the  paroxysm  of  its  influence.  In 
fact^  a  drunken  Indian  and;squaw  act  more  like  de- 
mons than  rational  human  beings ;  and  nearly  a  whole 
town  in  the  same  situation,  as  I  have  since  frequently 
witnessed,  Would,  according  to  the  representattQns 
igiVen  of  them  by  some  poets,  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  Ir^bmal  Regions,  Indeed,  no  laliguage 
can  describe  its  mischievous  effects.  The  traders 
take  advantage  of  such  occasions  to  defraud  the  In- 
dians ;  who,  when  they  become  sober,,  very  ofleli  seek 
redress  in  the  destruction  of  their  property*  or  in  thiit 
ofthe  white  people  tliemselves.  Hence,  quarrels  and 
commotions  are  fomented  between  them  and  theii' 
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trading  visitors,  and  no  hope  can  be  rationally  en- 
tertained by  the  benefactors  of  the  humap  family  tp 
improve  their  condition,  till  this  bane  to  social  Ij]^ 
be  wholly  excluded  from  them. 

Resuming  my  narrative,  I  think  it  was  in  the 
winter  following  the  Indians  were  filled  with  great 
terror,  on  account  of  the  repeated  occurrences  of 
violent  tremors  and  oscillations  of  the  earth  :  the  trees 
and  wigwams  shook  exceedingly^  the  ice  whiclf 
skirted  the  margin  of  the  Arkansas  river  was  broken 
in  pieces;  and  the  most  of  the  Indians  diought  that 
the  Great  Spirit,  angry  with  the  human  race,  was 
about  to  destroy  the  world.  I  have  no  doubt  part  of 
New  Madrid  was  sunk  by  one  of  t)iese  earth- 
quakes 'f  and  if  so,  they  must  have  happened  in  1811, 
which  period  accords  with  the  subsequent  events  of 
my  life.  Davis,  who  joined  the  Kansas  party  while 
at  the  Dripping  Fork,  lefl  the  Osages  this  winter : 
I  heard  from  him  some  time  afler,  but  do  not  now 
recollect  the  particulars ;  and  what  has  since  become 
of  him  I  know  not.  • 

After  I  had  been  some  time  with  the  Osages,  ai^ 
occurrence  took  place^  which,  as  it  had,  beyond  a 
doubt,  considerable  influence  on  my  ultimately  leaving 
them,  deserves  to  be  noticed,  i^i-'.^ 

While  I  was  out  with  my  Indian  sister  Wees-keh 

collecting  fuel,  she  made  some  very  particular  in^ 

quiries  about  my  people,  ivhich,  of  course,  I  was 

unable  to  answer.     These  inquiries  frequently  re^ 

curred  to  me,  and-le4  to  a  train  of  reflections  in  my 

yputhful  mind  of  a  most  extracirdinary  kind.  , 
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-The  accounts  of  the  white  people,  which  the  I^- 
dktbs  had  been  very  parttctilar  in  giving  me,  wer&  i«> 
ways  flattering  to  my  colour ;  they  were  represented 
as  an  inferior  order  of  beings,  mcked,  treacherous^ 
cowardly,  and  only  fit  to  tnmsact  the  common 
dfudgeries  of  life.  I  was  at  the  same  titiie  assured, 
Ihat  my  transposition  fiom  them  to  the  Indians  was 
£9r  me  a  most  fortunate  occurrence  ^  for  now  I  mi^ht 
become  an  expert  hunter,  brave  warrior,  wise  coiin- 
sdQ<Mr,  and  possibly  a  distinguished  chief  of  their 
nation.  AH  this  I  considered  as  true,  till  the  arrival 
of  the  traders  among  us.  They  were  particularly 
kind  and  attentive  to  me,  and  made  me  several  trifling 
presents ;  in  consequence  of  which  I  in  generied  1 
formed  strong  attachments  for  them.  They  gave  me 
to  understand,  that  what  the  Indians  had  told  me  was 
incorrect;  they  informed  me,  that  the  white  people 
were  numerous,  powerful,  brave,  generous,  and  good; 
that  they  lived  in  large  houses,  some  of  which  floated 
on  the  great  waters ;  that  their  towns  were  very  ex- 
tensive, and  filled  with  people  as  numerous  i»s  the 
sand;  and  that  they  fought  with  great  guns,  and 
could  kill  many  at  a  shigle  Are.  They  used  various 
methods,  to  induce  me  to  visit  them  ;  but  although 
these  reports  were  in  part  believed,  my  curiosity 
much  excited,  and  my  mind  filled  with  wonder  and 
astonishment,  at  the  existence  of  such  extraordinary 
things ;  yet,  I  could  not  bring  my  feelings  to  consent 
to  such  a  measure.  ^? 

.  Afier  some  reflection,  the  prejudices  imbibed  in 
early  life  returned  in  Cheir  full  strength  ;   and  I  still 
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thought  the  white  people  were  in  thdr  diaraotevs 
what  they  had  been  represented^  and  'Cven  waM#; 
iromilie  conduct  ^ich  some  of  them  had  practiied 
while  among  us.  Besides,  they  were  on  aU-^tccasioni 
represented  by  the  Indians  in  ^  must  hideoui  inct 
objectionable  colours,  nodoubt  with  k  vibwto  streog^- 
en  my  first  impressions,  enervate  my  curiosity,  arid 
suppress  any  desire  that  possibly  niight  exist  to  vn^ 
the  white  settlements. 

Oil  several  occasions,  when  I  made  inquiries  re- 
specting this  strange  people,  and  expressed  a  wish  to 
visit  them,  and  see  the  singular  things  of  which  I  had 
heard,  and  which  continued  a  long  time  to  occupy 
my  thoughts,  the  Indians  told  me  I  was  too  young;  1^ 
so  long  a  journey ;  that  if'  I  undertook  it,  I  shoidd 
be  iseized,  forced  to  work  in  the  ii^lds  even  after  I 
had  grown  to  the  size  of  a  warrior  or  hunter^  add 
never  be  suffered  to  return.  They  also  told  me, 
that  when  I  had  grown  up,  taken  many  scalps,  and 
beccHue  a  renowned  warrior,  I  might  visit  the  white 
people  with  impunity ;  that  then  they  would  Qot 
dare  to  touch  me,  but  would  behold  me  with  con- 
sternation and  dread.  In  this  way  my  inquiries  #ere 
answered,  and  my  curiosity  repressed;  and  thongh 
reflections  on  these  subjects  frequently  recurred'  to 
my  mirid,  yet  it  is  highly  probable  that  nothing  short 
of  the  powerful  incitement  that  finally  led  t6  the 
measure  could  have  induced  me  to  abandon  miy 
Indian  brothers. 

:  In  the  following  Spring,  a  party  of  thirty  hunters 
and  six  or  seven  squaws  started  on  a  visit  td  som^ 
of  their  connections,  who  remained  at  the  Osage 
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towns  on  the  Grand  Osage  river  *,  taking  me  with 
them*  Our.  <^oiir8e  was  up  the  Arkansas  fxxc  a  tan^ 
siderable  distance;  thence  across  the  h^^ands»  till 
we  struck  the  head  waters  of  the  Grand  Os^ge  rWer, 
which  we  descended,  to  'tiife  Village  bel<Higi«g  to 
dennont,  or  the  Builder  of  Towns,  a  celebrated  (^ige 
diief.  We  remained  among  the  Grand  Ofisges,  IsH 
tmAy  m  the  next  £kU.  Durii^  our  stay,  I  saw/^a 
number  of  white  people,  who,  from  difierent  motives, 
resorted  to  this  nation  :  among  them,  was  a  ckfgy- 
man,  who  preached  sevei^al  times  pa  the  Indians 
through  an  interpreter.  He  was  the  first  Christisn 
preacher  that  I  had  ever  heard  or  seen.  The  In- 
dians treated  him  ^ith  great  respect,  and  listened  to 
his  ^discourses  with  profound  attention ;  but  could 
not,  aa  I  heard  them  observe,  comprehend  the  doc- 
ttnies  he  wi^d  to  inculcate.  It  may  be  fq^pro- 
piiiatdy  mentioned  here,  that  the  Indians  are  accus. 
tomed,  in  their  own  debates,  never  to  i^eak  but  one  at 
a  time  4  while  all  others,  constituting  the  audi^ee, 
invariably  listen  with  patience  and  attention  till  their 
turn  to  ^eak  arrives.  This  itespeet  is  still  more  par- 
ticutarly  observed  toward  atrangelrs;  and  the  slightest 
deviajtion  from  it  would  be  regarded  by  them  as 
rude,  indecorous,  and  highly  offensive.  It  is  this  trait 
in  the.  Indian  diaracter  which  many  of  the  mis- 
sionaries mistake  for  a  serious  impression  made  on 


\, 


•  To  understand  this  subject  fully,  it  should  be  borne  in  wind 
^bfat  a  fMsrt  of  the  Ottgtts  not  long  ^oe,  with  the  diiefli  Big 
T«M^  fod  White  Hair  for  their  leaders,  had  separated  from  the 
(Brand  Osage  nation,  settled  on  the  Arkansas  river,  and  sustained 
tKeir  ihdepend^nce. 
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tlM^ir  ininds.;  and  wlii<^  has  led  to  many  ejcaggeraited 
aoGOiints  tfi  their  conversion  to  Christiamty. 

Some  of  the  white  people  whom  I  inet;  «a  ticfoi» 
noticed,  mnong  the  Osngies,  w6re  traders^  and  others 
were  reputed  to  be  runnets  ^Kxn  their  Great  Father 
beyond  theOi^t  Waters^  to  invite  the  Indians  to  lake 
19  the  tomahawk  against  the  settlers.  They  nuMb 
many  lon^  talks,  and  ^stribnted  nttmy  vtduable  pre^ 
sents ;  but  withoilt  being  able  to  shake  the  resdution 
which  the  Qsages  had  formed,  to  preserve  peace  with 
their  Great  Father,  the  President  Thekr  determini^ 
ations  Were,  ho^Wever^  to  undergo  a  more  severe  trial  t 
Te-cum-s6h,  the  celebnetted  Shawanee  wanw  and 
ehief,  in  company  with  Francis  the  prophet,  now 
made  their  appearance  ittnong  them. 

He  addressed  tk'^vr  '1  lokig,  doquent«  a«d  pathetiQ 
stapains;  ^d  im  ass^^r^ly  more  numerous  than  haii 
ever  been  witnessed  on  any  ^rmer  occai^n  liefbened 
to  him  with  an  intensely  agitated,  though  profound 
respectfql  interest  and  attentkm.  In  fact, .  so  great 
was  the  effect  produced  by  Te^cnm«seh'^  eloquiencc^ 
that  the  chief's  ai^piirned  the  cooncil,  shortly  a^r  he 
had  closed  his  harai^ue ;  nor  did  they  itmitly  come  to 
a  decision  on  the  great  question  in  debate  ibr  several 
days  afterwards. 

I  wish  it  Was  in  my  power  to  do  justice  to  the  elo* 
quence  of  this  distinguished  man :  but  it  is  utterly  im* 
possible.  The  richest  colours,  shaded  with  a  master's 
pencil,  vi^Oidd  fall  infinitely  short  of  the  glowing  finish 
of  the  onginalk  The  occl»ion  and  subject  were  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  call  into  action  all  the  powers  of 
genuine  patriotism ;  and  such  language,  such  gestures. 
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and  such  feelings  and  fulness  of  soul  contending  for 
utterance^  were  exhibited  by  this  untutored  native  of 
the  fbrest  in  the  central  wilds  of  America^/  as  no  audi- 
enc^  I  am  persuaded,  either  in  ancient  or  modem 
times  ever  before  witnessed. 

My  readers  may  think  some  qualification  due  to 
this  opinion;  but  none  is  necessary.  The  unlet- 
tered Te-cum-seh  gave  extemporaneous  utterance 
only  to  what  he  fblt;  it  was  a  simple,  but  vehe- 
ment narration  of  the  wrongs  imposed  by  die  white 
people  on  the  Indians,  and  an  exhortation  for  the 
latter  to  resist  them.  The  whole  addressed  to  an 
audience  composed  of  individuals  who  had  been 
educated  to  prefer  almost  any  sacrifice  to  that  o^ 
personal  liberty,  •  and  even  death  to  the  deg^radation 
of  their  nation ;  and  who,  on  this  occasion,  felt 
the  portraiture  of  Te-cum-seh  but  too  strikingly 
identified  with  their  own  condition,  wrongs,  and 
si^ferings.     ' 

'''This  discourse  made  an  impression  on  mytnind^ 
which,  I  think,  will  last  as  long  as  I  live.  I  cannot 
repeat  it  verbatim,  though  if  I  could,  it  would^  be  a 
mere  skeleton,  without  the  rounding  fii^nh  of-  its  | 
integuments :  it  would  only  be'  the  shadow  of  the 
substance;  because  the  gestures,  and  the  interest] 
and  feelings  excited  by  the  occasion,  and  which  con- 
stitute the  essentials  of  its  character,  would  be  alto- 
gether wanting.  Nevertheless,  I  shall,  as  far  as  my 
recollection  serves,  make  the  attempt,  and  trust  to 
the  indulgence  of  my  readers  for  an  apology  for  die  | 
presumptuous  digression,   f^' »  ^^  f  *  ^'^ 

When   the  Osages   and  distinguished  strangers! 
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had  assembled,  Te^cum-seh  arose ;  and  after  a  piuse 
of  some  minutes,  in  which  he  surveyed  his  audience 
in  a  very  dignified,  though  respectfully  complai- 
sant and  sympathudng  manner,  he  commenced  as 
follows: 

"  Brothers^  —  We  all  belong  to  one  family  j  we  are 
all  children  of  the  Great  Spirit ;  we  walk  in  the  same 
path ;  slake  our  thirst  at  the  same  spring ;  and  now 
affiurs  of  the  greatest  concern  lead  us  to  smoke  the 
pipe  around  the  same  council  fire ! 

**  Brothers,  —We  are  friends;  we  must  assist  each 
other  to  bear  our  burdens.  The  blood  of  many 
of  our  fathers  and  brothers  has  run  like  water  on 
the  ground,  to  satisfy  the  avarice  of  the  white 
men.  We,  ourselves,  are  threatened  with  a  great 
evil;  nothing  will  pacify  them  but  the  destruction 
of  all  the  red  men. 

"  Brothers,  —  When  the  white  men  first  set  foot 
on  our  grounds,  they  were  hungry,;  they  had  no 
place  on  which  to  spread  their  blankets,  or  to  kindle 
their  fires.  They  were  feeble;  they  could  do 
nothing  for  themselves.  Our  fathers  commiser- 
ated their  distress,  and  shared  freely  with  them 
whatever  the  Great  Spirit  had  given  his  red  chil- 
dren. They  gave  them  food  when  hungry,  medi- 
cine when  sick,  spread  skins  for  them  to  sleep  on, 
and  gave  then\  grounds,  that  they  might  hunt  and 
raise  com.—  Brothers,  the  white  people  are  like  poi- 
sonous serpents :  when  chilled,  they  are  feeble  and 
harmless;  but  invigorate  them  with  warmth,  and  they 
sting  their  benefactors  to  death. 

**  The  white  people  came  among  us  feeble ;  and  now 
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WO  httve  made  them  strong,  they  wish  toliiU  us,  or 
drive  ui  badk,  as  they  wdidd  wolves  and  panthcis. 
-  **  Brothers,  —  The  wHite  men  are  not  friead^r  toihe 
Indians :  at  &st,  they  only  asked  for  land  fuffioleiit 
for  a  wigwam ;  now,  nothing  will  satisfy  them  but  the 
whole  of  our  hunting  grounds,  from  the  rising  to  the 
setting  sun.  -  - 

^  M  Brothers^  •--  The  white  men  want  more  than  our 
hunting  grounds^  they  wish  to  kill  our  warriors; 
they  would  even  kill  our  old  men,  women,  and  little 
ones. 

«  J?ro/A«r«,— -Many  winters  ago,  there  was  no  land; 
the  sun  did  not  rise  and  set :  all  was  darkness.  The 
Great  Spirit  made  all  things.  He  gave  the  white  | 
people  a  home  beyond  the  great  waters.  He  sup- 
pHed  these  grounds  with  game,  and  gave  theni  to  Ins 
red  children ;  and  he  gave  them  strength  and  couirage 
to  defend  them.  ■   -) 

i.;f*  Brothers,  — >  My  people  wish  for  peace ;  Ae  red 
men  all  wish  for  peace :  but  where  the  white  people 
are,  ;there  is  no  peace  for  them,  except  it  be  on  the 
bosom  of  our  mother. 

*<  jBro/A^^,*^The  white  nien  despise^  and  cheati  the 
Indiana ;  they  abuse  and  insult  tiiem ;  they  do  not 
think  the  red  men  sufiiciently  good  to  live. 

^^  The  red  men  have  borne  many  and  great  injurtcs; 
they  <Hight  to  suffer  them  no  longer.  My  pei^e  will 
not  I  they  are  determined  oh  vengeance;  they  have 
taken  up  the  tomahawk;  they. will  make  it  fat  wii^ 
blood ;  they  will  drink  the  bipod  ^  of  utha  iiiite 
peb{^.  '■■.-.'.  . .  _;te'^' 

;  «  Bt^thers, — My  people  are  brave  and  numerous ; 
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but  the 'white  people  are  toA  strong  lor  them  alone. 
I  wi^  you  to  take  up^  the- tomi^awk  with  them,  if 
we  idl  unite,  we  will  cause  the  rivers  to  stain  the 
great  waters  with  their  blood. 

«*  Brothers, — If  you  do  not  unite  with  U8»  they  will 
first  destroy  us»  and  then  you  will  fall  an  easy  prey  to 
theni.  They  have  destroyed  many  nations  of  red  men 
because  they  were  not  united,  because  they  were  not 
friends  to  each  other. 

"  Brothers^ — ^The  whitepeople  send  runnersamongst 
us ;  they  wish  to  make  us  enemies,  that  they  may 
sweep  over  and  desolate  our  hunting  grounds,  like 
devastating  winds,  or  rushing  waters. 

"  ^o/A^r^,— Our  Great  Father,  over  the  great 
waters^  is  angry  with  the  white  people,  om*  enemies. 
He  will  send  his  brave  warriors  against  them ;  he  will 
send  us  rifles,  and  whatever  else  we  want  —  he  is  our^ 
friend,  and  we  are  his  children. 

«*  Brothers,  -^Who  are  the  white  people  that  we 
should  fear  them?  They  cannot  run  fast,  and  are  good 
marks  to  shoot  at :  they  are  only  men;  our  fathers 
have  killed  many  of  them :  we  are  not  sqiiaws,  and 
we  will  stain  the  earth  red  with  their  blood. 

"  Brothers,  —The  Great  Spirit  is  angry  with  Our 
enemies ;  he  speaks  in  thunder,  smd  the  earth  swal- 
lows up  villages,  and  drinks^  up  t)ie  Mississip^.  The 
great  waters  wiU  cover  their  lowlands ;  their  com 
eannot  grow ;  and  the  Great  Spirit  will  8Wee|^  those 
who  escape  to  the  hills  from  the  earth  with  his  ter- 
riUe  breath. 

**  Brothers, — We  must  be  united!  we  must  »moke 
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the  same  pipe ;  we  must  fight  each  other's  battles  ( 
and  more  than  all,  we  must  love  the  Great  Spirit :  he 
is  for  us }  he  will  destroy  our  enemies,  and  mt^e  all 
his  red  children  happy." 

'  On  the  following  day,  Francis  the  prophet  addressed 
the  Osages  in  council  $  and  although  he  repeated  al- 
most precisely  the  language  of  Te-cum-seh,  and  en- 
larged considerably  more  on  the  power  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  Great  Spirit ;  yet  his  discourse  produced 
comparatively  little  efiect  on  his  audience.  He  was 
not  a  favourite  among  the  Indians ;  and  I  am  of  opi- 
nion, that  he  did  more  injury  than  benefit  to  the 
cause  he  undertook  to  espouse. 

After  they  had  concluded,  I  looked  upon  war  as 
inevitable ;  and  in  its  consequences  contemplated  the 
destruction  of  our  enemies,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Indians  to  their  primitive 'rights,  power,  and  happi- 
ness. There  was  nothing  I  then  so  ardently  desired 
as  that  of  being  a  warrior,  and  I  even  envied  those 
who  were  to  achieve  these  important  objects  the  fame 
and  glory  that  would  redound  as.  a  necessary . result 
In  a  short  time  afterwards,  however,  the  Osages  re- 
jected Te-cum-seh's  proposals,  and  all  these  brilliant 
prospects  vanished.  " 

I  return  again  to  my  narrative.  About  the  falling 
of  the  leaves,  we  rejoined  White  Hair's  tribe,  by  the 
same  route  we  came,  taking  in  our  way  someJiirs 
and  other  game.  In  this  account  of  our  joum^  to 
apd  irom  the  Grand  Osages,  I  ought  not  to  omit 
making  some  remarks  on  the  excellent.  £ruitS4 with 
wjijich  we  often  reggled  ourselves.    These^  or  |»ur 
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way  out,  consisted  of  very  large  red  and  white  fttraw- 
berries,  red  and  purple  raspberries  and  gooseberries ; 
and  on  our  return,  of  various  kinds  of  grapes,  great 
Osage  plums,  and  a  variety  of  nuts ;  all  which  were 
in  astonishing  abundance.    Before  our  return,  die 
Osage  hunters  on  the  Arkansas  had  gone  on  an  ex- 
cursion up  that  river  \  in  consequence  of  whioh  I 
was  only  engaged  in  desultory  hunting,  for  the  ibl- 
lowing  winter.    In  the  spring  the  hunting  party  re- 
turned, with  an  abundance  of  furs  and  other  game. 
They  had,  during  the  winter,  an  engagement  of  no 
great  importance  with  a  party  of  wandering  Indians, 
and   brought   back  with  them  a  gentleman  whose 
name  I  think  was  M<Clure :  with  the  object  of  whose 
tour  through  that  country  I  am  wholly  ignorant 
He  left  us,  after  a  short  stay,  with  warm  expressions 
of  gratitude  for  the  kind  treatment  and  protection  he 
had  received  \  and  I  know  not  what  became  of  him 
afterwards,  though  it  would  be   to   me  peculiarly 
gratifying  to  learn,  as  he  asked  me  many  questions, 
appeared  to  take  great  interest  in  my  dtuation  and 
welfare,  and  discovered  much  surprise  at  my  inability 
to  give  any  account  of  myself  prior  to  my  residence 
among  the  Indians.    From  the  circumstance  of  his 
speaking  the  Osage  language  so  as  to  make  himself 
readily-  understood,  I  infer  that  he  had  been  much 
among  the  Osages,   and  perhaps  other  nations  of 
Indians. 

A  new  event-worthy  of  remark  grew  out  of  some 
depredations  of  the  wandering  Pawnees  on  the  pro» 
perty  of  the  Osages.  Some  squaws,  who  had  goiMI 
after  the  horses  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in  gsm^ 
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siirpriied  a  p$rty  of  tl^s  deacriptioip,  id  tbe  vfry  uffi 
of  ^tmlmg^  them.  The  Osftges  h»(l,  o^  aev^ja^l  tormw 
QQ(»lsion9»  k>^(  tbeif  horaest  v  ^it  from  the  man^^r  m 
^Khich  they  w?re  taken,  kp^w  nofc  qa  whom  to  leta- 
Ii9t€  the:  ii^ury.  Th«  discovery  heipg  made,  a  party 
ol-  about  sixty  of  their  warriors,  including  myselt; 
started  in  pursuit  We  followed  their  tracks  up 
Grand  river  for  a  considerable  distance,  when  the 
signs  indicating  that  they  M^ere  not  far  in  advance,  a 
cou»/cil  w^  held  to  decide  vfhe^her  we  should  cou- 
tinue  the  pursuit  forthwith,  or  wait  till  they  had  en- 
Qfuaftped  ibr  the  night  We  determined  to  proceed 
on  i  but  with  the  greatest  cautio^i*  In  the  mean  time 
iWQ  spies  were  sent  ahead>  Avith  a  view  to  make  di 
QQverieSa  while  the  main  party  marched  slowly  an 
quietly  after  them,  in  single  ^e. 

About  two  miles  from  the  place  where  we  halted, 
there  was  a  sand  beach,  bounded  by  the  river  on  one 
side*  i^nd  on  the  other  by  high  abrupt  clifi's,  which  in 
time  of  i^oods  could  not  be  passed. 

On  amving  at  this  pUce,  which  was  now  passable, 
the  spies  discovered  that  a  part  of  the  Pawnees  had 
left  ^e  t^rect  route,  ^n^  taken  a  circuitous  one  round 
these  cliiBI^  thi'ough  the  prairie  grass,  whipb  at  this  tim^ 
w^  very  high  s^id  thick,  In  consequence  of  this,  they 
f^MfUedi  immediately  to  the  main  party*  Qw  principal 
qhiefi  who  wa^  ^ell  e>^perienc^  in  all  the  cynning  kp4 
artifice  of  Indian  warfare,  rightly  concluding  that  our 

j^y  ha4  been  4i^^yf3red»  and  that  ai)  ambuscade  had 

^n  planned  t9  surprise  it»  took  hi?  n^easwres  acQordT 
jui^giy.  Xhe  P^wpee^i  in  orde^^  to  deceive  us,  had  sent 
H^qh^^ftiftW"  th€5|r  ^^,  |j)r  ^  ^jjirt  ^is^ncp  qs 
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the  direct  route ;  but  their  trail  in  the  otl|\«r  direc- 
tion was   too  perceptible  to  pass  unnoticed.      We, 
therelbre  proceeded  in  it,  till  we' arrived  within  f^om' 
forty  to  sixty  yards   of  where  they  were  secreted 
among  ^he  shrubbery  and  rocks,  waiting  for  us  to 
pass  on  the  other  route  between  them  and  the  riv^r. 
We  then  singled  out  our  objects,  and,  on  a  sigi)a| 
given  by  the  chief,  fired  on  them.     The  surprise  was. 
complete :  the  party,  whicl^  was  much  mora  numer- 
ous than  ours,  >yas  routed,  and  eighteen  sc^ps  taken. 
In  this  engagement,  I  took  a  scalp,  which  was  my. 
first  an4  last  essay  of  the  kind.     I  name  this,  with  ^ 
great  repugnance  to  my  present  feelings  ^  but,  as  t 
set  out  to  give  a  correct  history  pf  my  life,  I  cannot^, 
in  justice  to  the  subject,  omit  this  circumstance. 

After  so  decisive  a  victory,  any  further  pi^suit  o^ 

I  the  enemy  would  have  been  useless,    for  fear  had 

added  speed  to  their  flight.      We  therefore  returned 

I  home,  where  we  were  received  as  war-parties  usually^ 

are  by  tbe  Indians,  after  a  fortunate  and  9uccessi(Ul 

expedition.      Previous  to   this    occurrence,    I  hs^d 

Inever  received   ^ny    marked    attention    fVom    the 

Isquaws ;  but  on  thjs  occasion,  par^cularly,  the  ypu^g 

lones  danced  around  me  in  the  piost  extravagant  f(n(| 

jxultipg  manner.     TJiey  ornamented  my  hea^,  arms, 

ind  legs,    with    feathers,    stained   porcupine-qiiill^ 

Ueer-sijiews,  &c. ;  and  i^truck  up  the  song  of  yicior)[» 

iccompanied  with  their  musical  instruments,  if  suchi 

IS  they  use  deserve  that  nj^me.     Subsequently  I  we^|; 

^^  several  other  excursions ;  but  no  incident  ^ort^^ 

3f  remark  took  place,  till  abput  the  middlg  of  tb|^ 

jfoUpYang  f^l,  ^l^en  we  dj?,9ov<?|^j4  ?  n"^?ro9f  papf? 
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of  the  Pawnees  on  our  hunting  grounds ;  who, 
though  they  had  committed  no  depredations,  ex- 
hibited by  this  intrusion  no  very  friendly  disposition. 
Besides,  it  was  one  oi'  the  wandering  parties  with 
some  of  which  we  had  before  been  engaged.  We 
furthermore  considered  the  step  they  had  taken  as 
a  challenge  of  defiance,  and  accordingly  prepared  to 
repel  it.  A  number  of  our  men  had  now  gone  far 
up  the  Arkansas,  on  a  hunting  expedition ;  but  our 
forces,  including  my  Kansas  companions  and  myself, 
were  equal  in  number  to  the  Pawnees,  and  we  con- 
sidered ourselves  every  way  competent  to  fulfil  the 
object  of  our  wishes.  Our  party,  consisting  of  nearly 
two  hundred  warriors,  well  armed  and  otherwise! 
provided,  started  in  pursuit,  up  the  Arkansas  river. 
We  had  not  marched  over  sixty  miles,  before  we  dis- 
covered a  small  party  of  the  enemy,  which  had  just 
killed  a  buffalo,  and  which,  simultaneously  discover, 
ing  us,  dispersed  in  the  greatest  confusion.  We 
attempted  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  with  a  view  to  pre. 
vent  an  alarm  being  given,  but  were  unsuccessful. 
They  joined  their  main  body,  which  had  sufficient 
time  to  prepare  for  our  reception.  The  Pawnees 
secreted  themselves  amonir  the!  '^'^Vs  and  shrubbery 
oi  an  adjacent  hul,  m  a  very  advantageous  situation ; 
while  our  party  approached  them  under  cover  of  the 
trees,  which  extended  to  the  veiy  foot  of  the  hill, 
and  commenced  a  desultory  firing  on  such  of  them 
as  were  discoverable.  The  engagement  continued 
till  dark ;  several  were  killed  and  wounded  on  both 
sides,  but  no  scalps  were  taken.  During  the  night, 
the  Pawneeis  retreated:  several  mil^  up  the  riverJ 
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while  our  party  remained  without  fire  on  the  battle 
ground,  ^arly  the  next  morning  we  commenced  the^ 
pursuit,  overtook  and  renewed  the  engagement  with 
them,  some  time  before  the  middle  of  the  daj.  Both 
parties  were  now  covered  by  a  thick  and  large  growth 
of  trees  on  an  alluvion  bottom,  so  that  the  advantages 
of  ground  were  more  equal  than  in  the  preceding 
engagement ;  however,  as  we  were  the  pursuers,  they 
rather  inclined  in  our  favour.  This  fighting  pursuit 
continued  till  nearly  night,  when  we  completely 
routed  them,  and  took  about  twenty  scalps.  Our 
party  suffered  considerably  while  dodging  from' tree 
to  tree.  We  lost  seventeen  killed,  and  had  about 
the  same  number  wounded;  among  the  latter  of 
which  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  included,  having 
received  a  ball  just  below  the  knee-joint  The  PEw- 
nees  must  have  suffered  much  more  considerably,  as 
I  judge,  from  the  traces  of  blood  which  appeared 
shortly  after  the  engagement  was  renewed,  and 
which  continued  to  increase  until  they  were  routed. 
Their  whole  party  was  at  no  time  engaged,  some 
being  in  advance  with  their  dead  and  wounded ;  all  of 
which  they  succeeded  in  carrying  ofi|  till  the  engage- 
ment had  nearly  come  to  a  close.  This  fact  was 
fully  established  from  the  circumstance,  that  all  the 
wounds  of  those  who  fell  into  our  hands  were 
recent }  while  traces  of  blood  continued  beyond  the 
place  where  they  were  finally  dispersed.  Tmrmvda 
the  close  of  the  fight,  they  lefl  some  of  their  dead 
bodies  behind ;  a  circumstance  which  plainfy  indi- 
cated that  their  losd  hifd  been' severe,  and  tlfat  they 
intended  to  fly  to  their  advance  party,  wbicHiniist 
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ii^poi^imiti^  offered^  ot  the  darkness  of  the  apprbacfa- 
Ifig  Aight  wbietid  cbVer  tlieir  flight.  These  indict 
nolus,  yfi^k  they  WrVeA  to  depress  the  Pawneesi  who 
%ever 'leaVe  ttieir  dea<i  unless  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 
l^mity,  operand  bh  dur  party  as  a  powerful  exdite- 
%aent  1^  press  ihe  %hi  atid  purSiait,  and  no  doubt 
l^rodiiced  a  miich  more  signal  result  than  otherwise 
Vouici  have  happened. 

The  Usages,  after  a  cbhstiltatibifi,  concludled  tb  giVe 
over  the  }Hirsuit,retiiniedm  deadaiid  Wound- 

ed a  short  distance  to  a  good  watering  ^face,  and 
endinaped  for  the  night.  Four  days  after  this,  ^ey 
arrived  at  their  towns,  and  were  received  with  genie- 
xal  demonstrations  of  joy.  To  these  succeeded  the  1 
wailing  and  mourning  of  those  who  had.  lost  con- 
nections aiid  friends ;  and  then  followed  the  burial  of 
'£^6  dead,  which  was  performed  in  the  most  Solemn 
and  impressive  manner. 

My  wound  was  severe  and  painfirl,  atid  coniitied 
ine  several  weeks ;  but  from  the  Skill  of  our  physicians 
and  the  kind  attentions  of  thy  Indian  mother  and  sis- 
ter, I  soon  was  enabled  to  Yejoin  the  hunting  paiiiies. 
After  the  return  of  the  huhterb  from  their  excursion 
up  the  Arkansas  riVer,  a  party  of  thirtJr-ieVyti  Hungers, 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  Kansas,  and  ihcluding  myself, 
sf^rted  on  an  exploring  and  hunting  expedition,  up  the 
Arkansas.  It  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that'althptfgh 
uie  Osages  had  declared  war  against  the  Kansas,  yet 
no.  hostile  bperations  were  carried  on  by  the  paities 
iigainst  each  other.  A  sufficient  number  of  the  fbrmer 
^iii,  Wwever,  jbined  parties  of  the  ^ahasjaf 
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ftKv6  thelk'  mututtl  f^ifiifi  ot'  liUbs^ty.  Itt^ittii 
quence  of  these  animosities,  the  Osages  k%|ft'ii^Slkfl^ 
ey^  on  th^  Kattm  p^itiylhmhilA  «h¥<)#!l  itt^K^ifteir 
ptotecikftit  and  tisiiedly  ^0  ^«nfi4ved  thek  Iraatilif 
jpftitiefs  AS  to  have  n  mlajdm^  6t*  th«i^  <«Wti  h«6«l  iH 
I^Hiirh.  Thi«,  1  «tli  slifisiiied,  miiS  their  ^by,  thaftj^ 
it  Wins  execu^t^  ^?th  d^Iife^by,  tM  v^pit^tidy  W^&Vt 
iiioposing  ahy  i^dti^aint  t'he  Ktmfels  ciU6pM«ed 
thMr  ktibti^s;  and;  whl»i  by  fhi^tiiiseW^,  Md  4):^^^ 
qiient  ^dfiVt^r^atio^  '6h  thi^  sutj^l^ :  plsLm  fdf  Ifh^ 
iempe  h^  hmi  prdpds^;  hvtt  it  Was  dtt^ly  ll^ 
^ssible  fbi*  thf«iif  #hdf(&  tiumb^  to  ^d^eiH^  ^ 
imiltiEiti^U^y,  Withodt  eliciting  isudt>il6icm  th^t  Wddld 
either  defte  theth  Iftltdgeth^,  or  |)rov«  'Iktai  10  i 
portion  of  thfeh-  pai-ty.  Th^y  ^#^rfe  Wtill  so^ied^  dfit 
otherwise  ti^ated  kindly;  tthd  therefoiie  th»li|ght  th^ 
Maiifteiiance  of  &  friendly  rielatibh,  and  thdt  din^il 
safety,  at  least  Ibr  th^  pi^eseht,  objects  of  pai^aihdttlit 
consfequetfce. 

Undier  isdch  I^Unj^,  and  with  a  view  to  reli^fe  tfife 
itiquietude  df  thtetr  minds,  gtdWiilg  out  bf  the  petii^ 
li^rity  of  their  situattons,  sonie  dJPthe  leading  and  ita^ 
^restless  of  the  Kansas  planned  the  expedition  bei^tl^ 
named.  I  have  no  doubt  they  intended  to  indlud!^ 
their  whdle  piirty,  so  that  should  to  opportunity  oJSery 
they  might  netura  to  their  towns  on  the  Kahs^  rivfer, 
though  isuch  b  Bea^  was  never  declared.  I  wii6 
nteriely  asked  tb  vduttteter,  Wheriever  l^fe  excu^ioYi 
should  be  proposed.  But  however  adroit  ^  |ikh  #bd» 
or  Whatever  it  had  for  it^  bbjeet,  the  Whdle  df  the 
lCi(liBas^uM%(it  be^ihdtfiiied  tb  emb^^'i^ 
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<  SkNoae^>Q£tbem  were  flieki  some- had  married  anioag^ 
tiw€>ia§e8»  and  some,  prdbably*  did  not  approve  of 
i^voi^Mnm.^  '---  '  ^     U 

;.  The^treesiiad  just  begun  to  show  their  foliage  when 
W^ '  commenced  our  jouiiiey  up  the  Arkansas  :■  we 
pursued  our  course  very  steadily,  at  the  probable  rate 
df  thirty  or  thirty-five  miles  a  day,  stopping  only  when 
we  required  refreshment  or  rest  On  arriving  at  the 
usual  crossing-place  of  the  Indians  between  the 
Aricansas  and  Kansas  rivers,  one  of  the  principal 
Kansas  of  our  party  proposed  privately  to  me  and 
some  others,  to  separate  from  the  Osages,  and  return 
to  Ihe  Kansas  towns.  I  strenuously  opposed  the 
measure ;  because  my  Kansas  &ther  remained  at  the  i 
Osage  towns,  who,  together  with  the  other  Kansas, 
not  included  in  our  party,  might,  I  was  apprehensive, 
be  sacrificed  to  reqmte  such  treachery  j  and  because 
my  ambition,  which  had  been  much  excited  by  the 
prospective  results  of  our  contemplated  ei^edition, 
would  in  consequence  suffer  a  total  disappointment 
Besidesr  I  had  been  a  long  time  from  the  Kansas, 
and  was  not  particularly  attached  to  any  of  the 
tribe;  while  with  the  Osages  I  had  left  a  mother 
and  sister,  who  were  dear  to  me,  «nd  who  loved  me 
in  return. 

The  scheme  was  finally  abandoned ;  and  we  conti- 
nued our  course  consir^erably  further  up  the  Arkansas ; 
we  then  left  this  river,  and  crossed  a  hUly  country^  and 
several  of  the  heading  branches^  of  the  Kansas  river, 
and  subsequently  aniv^  at  our.  old  camping  grounds 
on  the  Dripping  Fork,  a  few  miles  from  its  entrance 
into  theXaiFl%tte.v  .^Vejemained  hcnB-severaldflyiw 
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ttgusk^xfiond  the  cavern  before  noticed^  aad^toole  ic 
CQnsideniUe  quantity  of  game  on  the  acQapeal  pnunt; 
grounds.  A  council  was  also  h  elJ,  and  the  sul^ect  c£ 
our  future  route  debated.  A  small  number  were  lR»r 
descending  the  river  and  returning  home ;  while  a  very 
large  majority,  including  myself,  were  for  pursumg  an 
opposite  direction.  We  accordingly  crossed  to  the  lum 
Platte,  and  f<^owed  the  main  stream,  in  a  generally 
direct  course,  nearly  to  its  source  among  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  This  stream,  for  a  great  way  u|^  con« 
tinues^oal  and  rapid,  flowing  generally  over  a  sand/ 
or  graveUy  bed  $  though  it  is  occasionally  interrupted 
by  rocks  and  falls :  it  frequently  branches  and  then 
unites,  thus  forming  many  large  and  beautiful  islands^ 
some  bf  which  contained  wigwams,  and  cultivated 
spots  of  ground.  The  prairies  continue  a  great  dis* 
tance  up ;  but  tney  do  not,  except  in  a  very  £gW 
instances,  border  on  the  river,  and  when  they  do,  the 
distance  is  inconsiderable,  and  the  grounds  are  barren 
and  rocky. 

These  prairies  are  generally  undulating  and  rich, 
in  their  hollows ;  but,  receding  from  these,  tbey  gra- 
dually become  sterile,  and  terminate  either  in  sandy 
or  clay  ridges.  The  margins  of  this  river,  and  of  the 
streams  generally  flowing  into  it,  for  an  extent  of  from 
one  to  three  miles  in  breadth,  are  covered  with  thick 
and  large  growths  of  cotton-wood,  ash,  sycamore,  elm, 
various  kinds  of  walnut,  and  many  other  trees  and 
shrubs  common  to  the  western  states. 

But  so  variable  are  the  features  of  this  section  of 
country,  and  so  totally  disconnected  with  its  future  re* 
dainiance  mid  improvement  were  my  views  when  | 
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visited  it^  that  ttiiy  attempt  Oiii  my  pttH:  to  ft  ^ftftlc«l)lfr 
de6tiri)3tion  vould  be  the  extreme  of  folly,  and 
inerit  no  cOnstclbi'ation.  In  fact,  many  years^  if  iiS6t 
centuries,  must  yet  els^se,  befoi'e  a  correct  acicount 
6f  this  extensive  district  c&n  be  obtained.  Travellers 
teay  pass  over  and  write  volumes  on  it ;  btit  Indian 
^thu  have  to  be  extinguished^  foi'ests  planted,  &nd 
iroads  filmed,  before  any  satisfactory  and  circi!iim- 
atitfitial  inclination,  ms  connected  with  the  pui^oses 
of 'dvtUzed  H%  can  be  arrived  at  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  no  person  um&cquainted  with  this  vast  extent  of 
Country,  and  the  fertility  of  a  large  portion  of  iU 
toil,  can  form  any  idea  of  the  lus^uriance  of  its  vege- 
table productions,  or  of  the  immense  herds  of  bufi&lo,, 
deer,  elk,  &c.,  that  riot,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
on  the  varied  suffusion  of  perpetual  plenty.  Besides 
the  wild  rice,  which  grows  6n  the  wet  lands,  and 
Various  kinds  of  grass  and  herbage,  either  strawberries, 
gooseberries,  blackberries,  raspberries,  or  grapes,  all 
in  their  proper  seasons,  and  of  a  size  and  richness  of 
flavour  surpassing  any  that  I  have  seen  in  a  state  of 
cultivation,  carpet  the  whole  surface  of  the  fertile 
prairies. 

On  our  way  up,  we  fell  in  with  a  party  of  friendly 
Maha  Indians,  who  were  ascending  the  river,  to  a  for- 
mer battle  gi'ound,  with  a  view  to  collect  the  bones, 
and  pay  the  last  solemn  rites  to  the  manes  of  their  un- 
fortunate countrymen,  who,  some  time  before,v  had 
been  surprised  and  all  cut  off  by  their  enemies,  except 
one,  who  was  their  pilot  on  this  occasion.  This  indi- 
vidual escape  had  something  of  the  miraculous  in  it, 
iiiid^simve  aiocOunt  of  it  here  may,  not  pnove  unintep 
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estihg  to  my  r^&ders.  The  Mahals,  to  the  numhei' 
of  fbrty  ot  fifty,  were  oh  a  faatiting  excursion,  atrd 
had  encamped  on  the  banks  of  a  considerable  stream 
that  flows  into  the  I.a  Platte.  In.  this  situation,  they 
were  surrounded  on  ^11  sides,  iexcept  that  of  the  river, 
by  a  numerous  party  of  Indians;  who  made  their 
advatice  so  cautiously,  as  not  to  be  perceived  till  they 
had  i^tigled  out  and  fh^d  upon  their  objects.  The 
war->^hoop  atid  rush  then  followed ;  and  ail,  except 
four  6r  five  who  fled  to  the  river,  were  massacred  on 
the  Spot  Those  who  took  to  the  river  were  pursued , 
and  all,  'Except  Nee-kish-lau-teeh,  the  subject  of 
this  anecdote,  Were  shot  as  they  were  swimming. 
Nee-kish-lau-te)eh,  though  twice  slightly  wounded^ 
escaped  to  the  opposite  shore,  and  took  a  circuitous 
route  through  some  woods  that  bordered  on  it,  struck 
the  river  again  some  distance  below,  btit  in  sight  of 
his  camps,  and  there  secretly  observed  the  motions  of 
his  enemies.  He  supposed  that  all  his  companions 
had  been  slain,  and  that  no  efforts  of  his  foes  would 
be  wanting  to  number  him  with  them,  in  ordier  more 
eflfectually  to  skreen  themselves  from  detection,  and 
avert  the  just  vengeance  which  their  atrocious  con- 
duct merited. 

In  this  supposition  he  was  not  mistaken ;  fdr,  on 
arriving  at  the  bank,  as  just  noticed,  he  observed  the 
Indians  making  preparations  to  cross  after  him.  In 
consequence  of  which  he  again  took  to  the  woods, 
following  the  course  of  the  river,  till  he  came  to  a  bend, 
where  he  re-swam  it,  and  then  Changed  his  course 
directly  back  towards  the  place  where  his  party  had 
been  surprised.    On  arriving  within  a  suitable  dil^ 
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tance  to  notice  whatever  might  transpire,  he  secreted 
himself  in  some  drifl-grass,  with  which  the  willows 
adjacent  to  the  stream  were  thickly  interwoven,  add 
the  '0  patiently  waited  for  two  days  and  two  nights 
the  events  that  followed.  The  Indians,  to  the 
number  of  ten  or  twelve,  crossed  the  river  in  pursuit ; 
showed  themselves  at  several  places  on  the  banks, 
both  above  and  below  their  crossing-place ;  aqd,  to- 
wards night,  re-crossed,  and  joined  their  main  party. 
Early  next  morning,  a  still  greater  number  crossed 
the  river,  and  took  its  course  downwards;  while 
another  party  took  the  same  direction,  on  the  side 
where  Nee-kish-lau-teeh  had  secreted  himself.  This 
party  was  so  arranged  as  to  sweep  the  whole  of  the 
thick  undergrowth  along  the  shore :  it  proceeded 
slowly,  and  searched  apparently  in  every  place  but 
the  one  which  contained  the  object  of  their  pursuit. 
The  Maha  had  nearly  buried  himself  in  the  sand, 
and  was  otherwise  completely  hidden :  he  saw  his 
blood-thirsty  foes  almost  in  the  act  of  treading  him 
under  their  feet,  and  heard  them  encouraging  each 
other,  and  threatening  him  with  cruel  tortures,  and 
a  lingering  death ;  but  he  fortunately  escaped  their 
search.  At  night,  the  parties  returned  and  en- 
camped ;  and  the  next  morning,  having  abandoned 
the  sfearch,  crossed  the  riyer,  and  journeyed  into 
the  country  along  its  banks.  Tlie  Mai^a  remained 
in  his  hiding-place  all  that  day;  and  at  night,,  in 
hopes  of  procuring  some  food,  jQautipusly  apjprpach- 
jed,  first  the  recent-  encampraents.  of  tjie  liQstiile 
Indians,  and  then  those  of  his  unfoi^tunate  com- 
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He  found  bufiklo-meat,  satisfied  his  appetite,  slaked 
his  thirst  at  a  neighbouring  spring,  cleansed  and 
dressed  his  wounds,  and  made  such  provision  as  he 
could  for  a  long  journey. 

He  was  feeble  from  long  fasting  and  the  wounds 
he  had  received,  and  was  without  any  ofiensive  or 
defensive  weapons  whatever;  but,  nevertheless,  in 
the  dead  of  the  night,  with  sensations  too  painful 
to  be  described,  he  left  this  ill-fated  spot  covered 
with  the  mangled  carcasses  of  his  brother  warriors. 

On  his  journey  home,  he  travelled  in  the  night 
time,  secreted  himself  by  day,  and  subsisted  alto> 
gether  on  roots ;  after  much  suffering,  however, 
he  carried  the  distressing  inteUigence  to  his  country, 
men. 

A  party  of  Loups  committed  this  horrid  massacre; 
a  long  and  bloody  war  followed,  in  which  the  Mahas 
fully  satiated  their  desire  for  revenge.     They  had 
beaten  them  wholly  from  those  grounds,  and  could 
now  hunt  on  them,  without  the  fear  of  being  dis- 
turbed.    Such  at  least  is  the  account  that  Nee-kish- 
lau-teeh  gave  of  the  transaction,   and  the  conse- 
quences that  followed.    This  Maha  was  probably  fifty 
years  of  age,  when  I  saw  him  :  he  spoke  the  Kansas 
language  so  as  with  some  difficulty  to  be  understood. 
He  had  been  once  across  the  Kocky  Mountains, 
and  much  among  the  neighbouring  tribes  and  nations; 
by  whom,  as  well  as  by  his  own  people,  he  was 
held  in  high  estimation.    They  even  supposed  him 
to  be  more  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the 
Great  Spirit,  than  the  generality  of  the  Indians: 
henee  his  itiflueiice  was  great ;  and  besides  tbe^dniieff 
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of  a  chief,  he  often  performed  those  of  a  prophet  and 
phy»ician. 

The  description  this  old  man  gave  of  his  excursion 
to  the  great  hills  of  tlie  west  excited  the  curiosity  and 
ambition  of  our  whole  party,  and  was  the  primary 
cause  that  led  us  to  the  execution  of  a  similar  expe- 
dition. 

'■  We  continued  with  the  Mahas  several  days,  on  the 
most  friendly  terms  $  were  advised  of  the  country 
over  which  we  should  pass,  of  the  tribes  we  might 
meet,  and,  in  particular,  cautioned  to  be  on  our 
guard  against  the  Sta-he-tab,  a  small  but  barbarous 
tribe  of  Indians,  which  inhabit  the  grounds  border- 
ing on  the  head  waters  of  the  La  Platte.  We 
parted  from  these  friends  with  sincere  regret.  On 
our  way  farther  up  we  met  several  parties  of  hunters, 
belonging  to  different  tribes,  most  of  whom,  particu- 
lai'ly  as  we  approached  the  mountains,  wer^  anned 
only  with  bows^  arrows,  and  spears.  Whenever  we 
discovered  recent  trailsi  we  secreted  our  arm?  as  mCich 
as  possible,  carried  the  muzs;les  of  pur  rifles  down- 
wfi^d,  marciijed  on  with  an  apparent  carelessness, 
though  in  reality  with  much  cautic^q ;  and  wh^n  in 
vj.|?w  of  w>y  Pfrtyi  hpldly  approached  it  with  the  cus- 
tomary epsigns  of  peace. 

We  were,  at  first,  uniformly  met  with  great  suspicion 
and  distrust ;  h^t,  when  the  motive^  of  qur  excursipn 
and  the  place  of  our  hunting  grounds  were  made 
^nown,  w^  were  as  uniformly  received  with  ^endsh^p, 
and  trei^ted  with  hospitality.  We  were  able  to  hold 
t£|lk§  ^ith  some  of  tlie  parties  we  met :  £|)thongh  oi|r 
(»RgHf«fi9  y^m  very  djsjjyrpilav,  ^  fw  Wm^  m  ^s^ 
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w^Q,  in  tvfQ  or  thre^  insUnoes,  fpupd  to  be  precUoly 
the  s^^^e }  others  hs^d  some  similitude,  but  by  fkr  the 
greatest  number  were  altogether  umntelUgible.     We, 
met  some  with  wbom  we  were  obliged  to  communi- 
cate wholly  by  signs.     These  resided  high  up  the 
river,  or  among  the  mountains ;  were  generally  well 
made,  robust,  and  peaceably  disposed.    They  were 
neither  very  cleanly  nor  well  provided ;  and  were  pro- 
bably, £^  they  never  appeared  in  large  parties,  the 
remnants  of  more  powerful  nations,  who  had  sought 
safety  from  their  enemies  in  retired  or  wandering 
lives.    They  frequently  accompanied  qs  on  our  routet 
and  p^toQ\^  of  our  game;  in  the  destruction  of  wbich, 
^e  were,  of  course,  much  the  niost  successful.     Iq 
return  they  g£^ve  ns  such  things  as  their  iU  supplied 
store?  s^^orded,  among  which  was  the  Pash-e-qual^,  a 
fj^rinaceous,  nutritive,  pleasant-tasted>  bulbous  root» 
which  is  found  in  the  valleys  in  great  abundance,  isi 
much  used  by  these  Indians,  and  is  not  a  bad  substi- 
tute ior  b^e^d,  particularly  when  roasted.    They  a)so 
gave  us  nuts  and  a  species  of  wild  rice ;  the  latter  of 
>^|iich  iinight  be  collected  in  considerable  quantities 
in  the  low  grounds  of  this  district,  notwithstanding 
the  depredations  of  the  numerous  herds  which  occa- 
sionally i^ubsist  on  it    These  Indians,'  particularly  tho 
squaws,  treated  nie  with  singular  attention,  probably 
on  account  of  my  being  the  only  white  person  they 
had  ever  seen.     I  forbear,  however,  going  into  details, 
because  they  might  by  some  be  cpnsidered  as  clash^ 
iftg  witl\  propriety.  *-n-  > 

Jgqfor^  we  afriyed  at  tl}^  ypper  69Rtipes  ofj^^ 
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pmriei,  by  the  advice  of  some  friendly  Indians  who 
had  been  with  us  for  several  days,  we  directed  our 
course  up  a  considerable  branch  of  the  La  Platte  to 
the  right,  in  a  northemly  direction  from  the  main 
river,  in  order  to  avoid  the  Sta-he»tah  tribe,  of  whom 
some  mention  has  previously  been  made. 

After  pursuing  this  stream  several  days,  we  passed 
a  hilly  country,  covered  with  oak,  chesnut,  beech, 
hickory,  and  other  upland  trees,  indicative,  as  I 
have  since  learned,  of  a  good  soil ;  and  then  struck 
upon  a  small  stream,  that  flowed  in  a  direction  nearly 
opposite  to  the  one  we  had  recently  left.  Here 
we  stopped  a  day ;  and,  after  debating  the  subject, 
unanimously  agreed  to  proceed  onwards,  a^  far  asi 
the  summits  of  the  Great  Western  Hills,  and  still 
tother,  should  circumstances  prove  favourable.  A 
division  of  opinion,  however,  existed  as  to  the 
direct  route ;  but  it  was  finally  determined  to  course 
along  the  base  of  the  dividing  hiUs,  which  we  did, 
till  we  arrived  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  rather 
larger  than  the  La  Platte  was  where  we  left  it.  It 
may  here  be  observed,  our  party  generally  thought 
that  the  accomplishment  of  this  journey,  would,  on 
qui;,r^urn,  entitle  us  to  as  much  applause  ti'om  our 
pei^le  as  though  we  had  gained  a  signal  victory 
0y^,iJ9Mr  enemies ;  and  the  desire  for  fame,  or  a 
h^h:>repi|tation,  urged  us  on,  and  made  us  bear  with 
{jljli^lice  the  latigues  of  the  journey.  At  a  short  dis- 
tuii^lbove  the  place  where  we  struck  this  river, 
cBify  Qottise  was  interrupted  by  a  remarkable  dilS 
Ullli^.we  cpuld  not  ascend,  and  between  whieh  md 
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the  water,  there  was  no  possibility  of  passing  :'We» 
therefore,  having  examined  a  considerable  fall  in  the 
river,  and  ascertained  the  foregoing  facts,  varied  our 
course,  till  this  range  of  hills  afforded  a  convenient 
pass. 

Having  crossed  them,  we  directed  our  way  along 
the  banks  of  this  stream,  till  it  terminated  in  a  lake  or 
large  pond  of  remarkable  transparency.  We  observed 
many  small  but  no  large  streams  flowing  into  this 
heading  reservoir,  probably,  of  some  one  of  the 
branches  of' the  Missouri.  The  country  arounu,  in« 
far  as  the  eye  could  extend,  was  hilly,  and  in  a  west- 
ward direction  swelled  into  mountains  of  great 
height  We  here  met  small  parties  of  Indians,  com- 
paratively poor,  but,  nevertheless,  hospitable  and 
friendly.  In  character  they  resembled  those  before 
described;  though,  receding  from  the  grazing  pnd* 
ries,  they  became  more  timid. 

Some  of  them  accompanied  us  constantly,  -and 
served  us  virtually  as  guides  to  the  Mountains  of 
Snow;  towards  which  they  frequently  jounieyed» 
during  the  summer  seasons,  on  account  of  the  greater 
safety  this  route  afforded  in  the  chace.     ^:-$h,Hl^jt*r^^ 

A^r  passing  the  lake  above  noticed,  I  acc6ni]|Miiied 
two  G£our  party  in  pursuit  of  game  up  a  smaU  stream 
which  disembogued  through  a  deep  ravine,  rendered 
peculiaify  gloomy  by  a  tall  and  thick  gnmihf  lai^er-^ 
greens^i  We  soon  discovered  two  unusually 'Isi^ 
hrowii  betirs^  which,  so  iar  from  being  ihthnlditid'fll 
w^^pp^^aathyi^macb  dtroie%  for 4is^  iiimliilfpftajid 
thMataiing  imaiinefii  A|{heii>'^ssl<seen4;hej^i)iraye«iiif 
at  a  short  distance  frbm  us,  and  we  scarcely  had  tune 
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to  level  our  pieces  and  lire,  before  one  of  my  comp^  • 
aions  wu  in  the  gr^ip  of  one  of  these  fenooipus 
lanimuls,  now  rendered  furious  by  a  wound  we  hkd 
inflicted.  Fortunately  for  us  the  other  had  been  sliot 
through  the  heart,  and  fell  immediately  dead,  so  that 
9II  our  efforts  could  be  directed  to  relieve  our  com- 
panion from  his  perilous  situation.  Our  rifles  had  all 
been  discharged,  and  the  urgency  was  too  great  to 
attempt  to  reload  them  ;  we  therefore  resorted  to  our 
long  knives  and  tomahawks,  and  although  we  thrust 
the  former  their  whole  length  repeatedly  into  the  bear, 
and  <;ut  it  in  an  extraordinary  manner  with  the  latter, 
yet  some  time  elapsed  before  we  could  extricate  him 
ft om  the  potent  fangs  and  claws  of  his  rapacious  ad-, 
versary.  It  is  well  known  among  the  mountain  tribes, 
that  these  bears  are  not  only  ferocious  and  daring, 
but  remarkably  tenacious  of  life ;  and  we  came  very 
near  proving  these  facts,  by  the  loss  of  one  of  our 
party.  The  poor  fellow  was  shockingly  bitten  and 
torn*  and  in  great  danger  of  losing  his  life  ini  this 
desperate  conflict.  This  afiair  delayed  our  progress 
considerably,  and  made  our  hunters  more  wary. 
Nevertheless  we  proceeded  onward,  coursing  occa- 
tioaally.  the  streams,  and  then  crossing  one  range 
of  hills  after  another,  till  our  patience  was  nearly  ex- 
haui^d* 

.'.We.  had  received  from  some  of  the  Indians,  a  gene- 
f^idesGripticm  of  the  route ;  but  we  had  no  trails  or 
Marks  to  guide  us,  except  the  transverse  dir action  of 
ibft  Julls,  which  being  covered  either  with  thick 
girogRTtths  of  evergreens,  fkllea  trees,  rocks,  or  snow, 
aqiiiioit  unfrequently  vfith  all  of  them  together,  mi 
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iiweUing  occMionally  into  mountains  sometimes  pre- 
jipiu>us,  rendered  our  journey  tedious  and  didicttlt* 
We  found  very  little  game  to  supply  our  wants,  and 
were  obliged  to  waste  our  ammunition  on  pheasantp 
and  small  game,  which,  in  some  of  the  vallies,  were 
very  abundant  We  also  shot  some  mountain  goats, 
and  a  few  black-tailed  deer.  The  cold  was  at  times 
severe,  and  we  experienced  several  falls  of  snow,  hail, 
and  rain.  At  length  we  arrived  on  the  last  range  of 
mountains,  from  the  top  of  which  an  apparently  de- 
lightful country  presented  itself  below :  on  reaching 
it,  however,  it  was  quite  the  reverse,  and  very  little 
game  was  to  be  found. 

Soon  after,  we  struck  a  small  stream,  on  the  bankf 
of  which  three  or  four  huts  were  situated ;  but  no 
Indians  were  perceived.  We  followed  this  stream 
some  distance,  and  finding  game  still  scarce,  owing 
as  we  supposed  to  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  we  croi^ed 
to  our  left  several  ranges  of  hills,  where  were  some 
deer,  and  in  the  course  of  two  days  came  to  an  Indian 
settlement,  on  the  margin  ^f  a  considerable  stream. 
These  Indians  were  armed  with  bows  and  spears^ 
appeared  very  friendly,  and  were  less  suspicious  thai^ 
any  we  had  before  met.  This  conduct  and  apparent 
security  grew,  no  doubt,  out  of  their  own  poverty^ 
and  that  of  their  hunting  grounds.  They  were  small 
in  stature,  well  made,  but  exceedingly  filthy;  and 
subsisted  mostly  on  fish,  roots,  and  berries,  of  which 
they  were  generally  parsimonious.  They  had  a  few 
horses,  ahnl  many  dogs ;  the  former  were  of  bo  great 
account  among  them ;  while  the  latter  were  hdd  in 
high  estunatton.    They  spoke  a  singular,  and  to  IM 
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an  unintelligible  language^   and-  called   th^m'^^ei 
Lee-ha-taus;  ■   ■  ,*^*<»^t^iJ 

This  tribe  was  not  numerous,  and  inhabited  ' tnfe 
neighbouring  country*  Some  of  these  Indians  ac- 
companied us  down  the  country,  to  other  villages 
belonging  to  the  same  nation.    We  stopped  but  a 

v^ort  time,  smoked  the  pipe  of  fiiendship,  and  still 
Accompanied  by  some  of  them,  continued  our  roMe 

^down  the  river.  As  we  advanced*  we  found  the  In- 
-dians  more  numerous,  equally  friendly,  and  more 
liberally  disposed,  than  those  we  had  passed  in  the 
upper  country.  Game  was  every  where  scarce,  and 
we  were  indebted  to  the  hospitality- of  strangers  for 
a  portion  of  what  was  necessary  to  our  subsistence.! 
Sometimes  we  assisted  in  taking  fish,  but  the  stores 
of  this  article  were  generally  so  abundant,  and  so 
little  valued,  as  to  render  our  efforts  in  this 'way 
rather  a  source  of  amusement  than  consideration 
to  our  friendly  hosts.  "We  accepted  these  proffered 
obligations  in  preference  to  running  the  risk  of  giving 
oflfence,   by  destroying  their  game,   which  was  es- 

;  teemed  by  them  in  proportion  to  its  scarcity.  The 
nations  through  which  we  passed,  did  not  possess 
the  warlike  character  of  the  Indians  of  the  Missouri 
and  Mississippi  regions.  They  were  all  at  peace,  and 
had  ireqiient  intercourse  with  each  other,  without 
€xciting  the  least  suspicion  or  jealousy.  These  cir- 
cumstances facilitated  our  progress  very  much,  for 
We  were  always  accompanied  by  some  of  them,  ^  from 

■  one  tribe  to  another.  Besides,  we  frequently  had  the 
use  of  some  of  their  canoed  or  raib,  to  assist  us  on 
oar.  way.     In  this  manner,  we  continued  our  route, 
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sometime  over  barren  prairies,  hills,  &c.  an4  at  other$; 
through  woods,  till  we  arrived  at  the  great  Pacific 
Ocean.  Here,  the  surprise  and  astonishment  of 
our  whole  party  was  indescribably  great  The  un- 
bounded view  of  waters,  the .  incessant  and  tremen- 
dous  dashing  of  the  waves  along  the  shore,  accom- 
panied with  a  noise  resembling  the  roar  of.  loud 
and  distant  thunder,  filled  our  minds  with  the  most 
subUme  and  awful  sensations,  and  fixed  on  them 
as  immutable  truths,  the  tradition  we  had  received 
from  our  old  men,  that  the  great  w:aters  divide  tlie 
residence  of  the  Great.  Spirit,  from  the  temporary 
Fibodes  of  his  red  children.  We  here  contemplated  iti 
silent,  dread,  the  immense  difficulties  over  which  we 
should  be  obliged  to  triumph  after  death,  before  we 
could  arrive  at  those  delightful  hunting  ground^, 
which ,  are  unalterably  destined  for  such  only  as  do 
good,,  and  ;love  the  Great  Spirit.  We  looked  in  vain 
for  the  stranded  and  shattered  canoes  of  those  who 
had  done  wickedly.  We  could  see  none,  and  we 
were  led  to  hope  that  they  were  few  in  number.  We 
ofiered  up  our  devotions,  or  I  might  rather  say,  our 
minds  were. serious;  and  our  devotions. continued,  all 
the  time  we  were  in  this  country,  for  we  had  ever 
been  taught  to  believe,  that  the  Great  Spirit  resided 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
this  idea  continued  throughout  the  journey,  notwith- 
standing the  more  specific  water  boundary  assigned 
to  liim  by  our  traditionary  dogmas.* >ot  rMk'  .s^nitlH 
We  soon  satisfied  our  curiosity;  but  what,  however, 
contributed  most  to  hasten  our  departure,  were  the 
^Itiipst  incessant  rains  that  fell  while  we  were: there. 
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The  food  with  which  we  were  supplied,  over  the  few 
elk  and  deer  we  killed,  was  disagreeably  loathaotne ; 
yet  to  have  rejected  the  hospitality  of  our  kind  hostiB, 
Would  have  given  great  offence,  as  v/e  learned,  in  oiie 
instance,  by  experience.  We  arrived  at  the  ocean,  on 
the  south  side  of  Chock-a-li«lum,(C<^unibia  river,)  and 
coasted  southwardly,  to  a  small  inlet,  around  which  se* 
Veral  detached  huts  were  situated.  The  Indians  in- 
habiting  them  were  nut  very  numerous  j  they  subsisted 
chiefly  by  fishing :  and  the  manner  in  which  they  ma- 
naged  their  canoes,  was  a  source  of  much  surprise  and 
satisfaction.  These  Indians,  as  well  as  those  along  the 
tide  waters  of  the  Columbia,  are  small  and  deformed 
in  their  persons,  and  exceedingly  filthy  in  their  habits 
and  appearance.  They  paid  particular  attention  to 
their  women,  who  frequently  took  part  hi  their  debates, 
and  generally  in  their  fiijhing  excursions.  I  remark 
this,  because  it  was  so  different  from  the  privileges  en- 
joyed among  the  Osages,  Kansas,  and  other  nations  of 
Indians  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  men  generally  have  but  one  wife,  though,  if  I 
mistake  not,  polygamy  is  permitted.  The  married  wo. 
men  totally  disregard  the  obligations  of  continence,and 
boldly  indulge  in  its  violation  ;  but  such  conduct  led  to 
no  breach  of  hospitality  or  friendship  between  thivS 
tribe  and  our  party,  whilst  we  remained  with  it. 
^  They  take  fish  in  great  abundance,  with  wooden 
spears,  pointed  with  bone,  or  some  other  hard  sub- 
stance. They  took  many,  while  we  were  with  them  ; 
they  were  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  and  very  oily  :  they 
are  not  eaten  till  they  become  sof^  from  keeping, 
when  they  are  mashed  with  water,  in  wooden  troughs, 
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and  cooked  with  hot  stones.     We  roasted  some  while 
fresh,  which  proved  tolerably  palatable,  but  they  did 
not  approve  of  our  mode  of  cooking.     Eiacb  family 
have  their  winter  supplies  on  hand,   consisting  of 
membranous  sacks  of  oil,  dried  fish,  and  some  rootb 
Elk,  deer,   and  wild  fowl,    are  taken  by  them  in 
small  numbers,  but  with  great  difficulty^  and.  are 
esteemed  great  luxuries.    They  cultivate  no  groundl 
depending  on  the  earth's  spontaneous  production  fo|| 
the  roots  they  obtain,  which  are  few,  and  not  verjif 
nutritive.     In  fact,  none  of  them  agreed  with  us  |» 
some  produced  the  water-brash,  and  others,  ncmset^i 
and  cathartic  effects.  qi 

These  Indians  called  themselves  Calt-sops :  the 
country  around  them  is  mountainous,  and  covered 
with  a  large  growth  of  evergreen  trees.  From  these 
they  make  their  canoes,  with  great  labour,  and  theii 
launch  them  into  the  ocean  ;  from  which,  after  every 
expedition,  they  are  carefully  withdrawn  for  their 
preservation. 

These  canoes  are  highly  valued,  in  consequence 
of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  constructing  them* 
They  are  articles  of  traffic  only  in  matrimonial 
negociations ;  and  a  young  Indian  was  busjljr- 
employed,  while  we  were  there,  in  making  one# 
which  was  to  be  exchanged  for  the  daughter  of  hii$ 
intend  .'d  father-in-law,  with  whom  all  the  courtship 
is  carried  on.  ':-*.. tm^ 

We  remained  but  a  few  days  with  these  Indian^ 

for  the  reasons  above  stated,  and  because  a  general 

anxiety  prevailed  among  our  party  to  be  on.  their 

journey  hotneward.  ..  ,>«t>'mw     .,  , 
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-After  having  taken  our  leave  of  them  and  of  the 
Great  Waters,  which  had  excited  and  still  maintained 
tttt  indescribable  interest  in  our  minds,  we  returned 
by  the  route  we  descended,  till  we  arrived  at  the 
eiitNaice  of  the  Mult-no-mah,  (River  of  much  game,) 
into  the  Columbia.  From  whence,  by  the  advice  of 
the  Mult-no-mah  Indians,  we  pursued  the  course  of 
that  river,  nearly  to  its  sources,  on  account  of  the 
faontiiig  grounds  in  its  vicinity  being  reputedly  sup- 
plied with  an  abundance  of  game.  The  navigation 
of  this  river  is  interrupted  by  many  rapids  and  several 
fidls  i  one  of  which  was  very  considerable,  and  ap- 
peared at  some  distance,  cuitained  with  a  semi-halo 
of  the  most  brilliant  colours.  It  flows,  particularly 
towards  its  sources,  through  a  hilly,  or  more  properly 
speaking,  mountainous  country.  The  soil  of  the  val- 
liea- appeared  fertile;  and  was,  for  the  most  part, 
covered  with  a  large  growth  of  trees.  The  Indians 
fietltled  along  its  course,  received  us  in  a  very  friendly 
manner. 

'"'^hey  di£fer  very  little  in  their  habits  and  modes  of 
life^  from  those  on  the  Columbia  river.  The  hunting 
^[rounds  were  ill  supplied  with  game,  and  the  waters 
afllbrded  but  a  limited  supply  offish,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  paid  some  attention  to  tilling  the  soil. 
They  raised  considerable  quantities  of  a  peculiar  kind 
^com ;  the  ears  of  which  were  short,  small,  and  set 
on  stalks  near  the  ground  ;  the  grains  were  also  small, 
flat,  and  of  a  very  deep  blue  colour.  They  also  raised 
beans  and  squashes,  and  to  make  up  the  remainder  of 
their  stores,  collected  nuts,  roots,  and  wild  tobacco. 
The  leaves  of  this  last  article  were  narrow,  long,  and 
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thin ;  aiid  when  dried,  mild,  and  very  superior  for; 
smoking.  > 

A  small  tribe  of  Indians,  calling  themselves  Leesh- 
te-losh,  reside  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Mult-no* 
mah ;  they  were  larger,  better  made,  more  wariike,v 
and  of  a  whiter  colour  than  any  others  we  saw  to  the 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They  received  us  at 
first,  with  some  distr'ist,  but  afterwards  were  very- 
friendly ;  they  supplied  us  with  such  articles  as  they 
had  to  spare,  and  put  us  on  the  route  eastwardly^ 
across  several  ranges  of  hills.  Passing  these,  we  found* 
as  we  had  been  told  we  should,  considerable  game  on 
the  borders  of  a  very  large  lake.  | 

The  Indians  here,  however,  were  not  so  fiiendly  as 
we  cottld  have  wished ;  but  we  conciliated  their  chief 
with  presents,  consisting  of  a  tomahawk  and  two 
knives.  They  were  not  very  numerous,  but  were^^ 
athletic,  and  good  warriors,  being  armed  with  stone 
tomahawks,  clubs,  spears,  and  unusually  large  and 
strong  bows.  The  lake  was  well  supplied  with  fish,K 
which  they  took  in  considerable  quantities  with 
spears  made  of  hard  wood  or  pointed  witli  bone*^' 
Their  canoes  were  small,  and  cliunsily  made  from 
the  trunks  of  trees,  but  they  were  managed  with 
great  dexterity.  They  called  themselves  Ne-wa»« 
kees  i  we  learned  a  few  words  of  their  language  ^ 
but  from  the  circumstances  before  noticed,  remained 
only  a  short  time  with  them.  Journeying  eastwardly,) 
along  the  side  of  this  lake,  we  fell  in  with  many 
other  parties  of  Indians,  and  killed  what  game  we> 
wanted,  without  any  incident  happening  worthy  of 
remark.     We  next  crossed  several  ranges  of  hillsi 
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imd.  found  ourselVe*  among  a  tribe  of  poor,  inoifensive, 
and  friendly  Indians,  with  whom,  if  game  had  been 
plenty.  Or  their  stores  abtmdant,  we  should  have'  re- 
mained all  the  winter,  as  the  season  had  now  become 
Gbld,  and  snow  had  fallen  on  the  I^vel  country,  so  as 
td  render  the  travelling  difficult 

We,  however,  pursued  our  route  over  a  country 
whose  surface  was  considerably  varied,   biit  which 
cotdd  not  be  called  mountainous.    On  our  way,  we 
f^  in  with  many  Indians,  of  nearly  the  same  cha- 
meter  iiabrts  and  dispositions  of  those  last  described, 
aiifi  "svere  always  kindly  treated,  though  we  received 
little  or  no  supplies  from  their  hands.     We  had  now 
ritri'  od  at  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Great  Moun<| 
U^jia^  and  concluded,  if  in  the  summer  we  suffered 
Oitt-^meiy  fr<»n  the  cold,  in  cromng  them,  that  the 
attempt  at  the  inclement  seai^ion  of  winter,  might, 
and  probably  would,  terminate  in  the  destruction  of 
our  whole  party.     It  was  therefore  determined  to 
fbrm  camps,  and  remain  where  we  were,  till  the  ap- 
proach of  milder  weather.     We  accordingly  set  at 
work,  itnd  with  poles,  the  barks  of  trees  and  brush, 
constructed  lodges  under  the  declivity  of  some  lofty 
rocks,  in  a  pleasant  southern  exposure. 
"    Near  by,  were  several  springs  of  water ;  one  of  whic  h 
was  of  a  :emperature  neeriy  iPiifficient  to  have  cooked 
food,  though  we  made  no  particular  use  of  it     From 
tlie  appearances,  however^  just  below  the  efflux  of  the 
water,  it  must  have  been  much  resorted  to  as  a  bath ; 
and,  no  doubt,  by  some  of  the  Indians  we  had  recently 
passed :  because  many  of  them  appeared  to  suffer  from 
cutaneous  diseases,  which  probably  owed  their  ori- 
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gin  to  a  restricted  and  long-continued  diet  on  crude 
and  partially  medicinal  roots,  and  leguminous  sub* 
stances. 

Our  powder  and  ball  had  now  become  scarce ;  with 
a  view,  therefore,  to  husband  them  to  the  best  advatt* 
tage,  we  provided  ourselves  with  bowS  and  arrows^ 
and  parties  of  our  hunters  used  them  sometimes  with 
considerable  success,  in  procuring  game  for  our  sub* 
sistence.  They  always,  iiowever,  took  soinio  rifles 
with  them,  in  order,  if  chance  should  offer,  to  kill 
larger  game  at  a  distance,  and  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  white  and  brown  bears  and  panthers  which 
frequent  these  regions.  The  game  we  took  con- 
sisted of  elk,  black-tailed  deer,  a  species  of  mountain 
goat,  some  wild  turkies  and  pheasants,  and  we  were 
generally  well  supplied.  The  panther  and  wol^  at- 
tracted, probably,  by  the  scent  of  Our  food,  frequently 
prowled  round  our  camps ;  and  so  much  were  they  to 
be  apprehended,  particularly  the  former,  that  no  one 
ever  ventured  to  go  out  alone,  even  on  the  most 
trifling  occasion. 

We  killed  several  of  them,  and  one  under  such  pe-* 
culiar  circumstances  as  to  deserve  notice.  This  one, 
as  is  the  usual  habit  of  the  animal,  in  taking  its  prey, 
had  secreted  itself  in  a  crouching  position,  behind  a 
rock,  close  to  the  spring  we  frequented,  and  was  not 
discovered  by  two  of  our  party,  who  were  going  for 
water,  till  they  had  arrived  within  its  leaping  distance. 
They,  however,  were  not  thrown  off  their  guard  by  the 
violent  agitations  produced  by  the  discovery;  but  ex- 
ercised a  presence  of  mind,  which,  1  think,  few  men  in 
their  situation  would  have  done,  and  which,  in  all  pro- 
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babOity,  saved  at  least  one  of  their  lives.  Tare-heem, 
who  was  in  the  advance,  the  moment  he  discovered 
the  danger  he  was  in,  gave  directions  to  his  companion, 
and  stepped  cautiously  backward,  keeping  hia  eyes 
rivetted,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  aU  the  while  on 
^hose  of  his  adversary*  In  this  manner  they  soon 
retreated  beyond  its  bounding  distance  *,  and  iinaliy 
reached  the  camp  in  safety,  though  not  without  great 
apprehension.  Tare-heem  shot  it  a  few  moments 
afterwards,  in  nearly  the  same  position  in  which  he 
left  it,  and  it  proved  to  be  the  largest  panther  that  any 
of  our  party  had  before  seen.  He  brought  the  skin 
with  him  to  the  Osage  nation,  and  took  great  pains  to 
preserve  it       h«»c!.  1 

Apart  ftom  hunting,  we  dressed  the  skins  of  the 
animals  we  took  in  our  hunts,  and  made  them  into 
mockasins,  laggings,  and  robes.  To  amuse  ourselves, 
and  beguile  the  time,  we  played  at  several  games  of 
hazard,  which  will  be  noticed  in  another  part  of  this 
work.  Small  parties  of  the  neighbouring  Indians  fre- 
quently visited  us,  with  whom  we  always  shared  the 
products  of  our  hunts  gratuitously.  We  received  from 
them,  occasionally,  small  presents  of  beans,  roots, 
nuts,  and  tobacco;  with  the  latter  of  which,  in  the 
customary  form,  we  often  renewed  and  strengthened 
the  relations  of  iriendship.  -^'xm 

At  the  breaking  up  of  the  winter,  having  supplied 

*  Should  this  Munud  fail  to  seize  its  prey  on  the  first  leap  or 
bound,  it  seldom  continues  the  pursuit,  but  retires  to  its  crouching 
^posture  and  place,  and  there  waits  for  a  more  fortunate  opportu- 
nity. It  is  also  said  by  the  Indians,  never  to  spring  on  its  prey 
whilf  they  are  mutually  eyeing  each  other.  -      ;:  :,™  ;^,  ^i*:  i„:. 
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ourselves  with  such  things  as  were  necessary,  and  the 
situation  afforded,  all  our  party  visited  the  spring 
from  which  we  haduprocured  our  supplies  of  water, 
and  there  offered  up  our  orisons  to  the  Great  Spirit, 
for  having  preserved  us  in  health  and  safety,  and  for 
having  supplied  all  our  wants.  This  is  the  constant 
practice  of  the  Osages,  Kansas,  and  many  other  na- 
tions of  Indians  located  west  of  the  Mississippi,  on 
breaking  up  their  encampments,  and  is,  by  no  means, 
an  unimportant  ceremony.  On  the  contrary,  the  oc- 
casion calls  forth  all  the  devotional  feelings  of  the 
soul;  and  you  then  witness  the  silent  but  deeply 
impressive  communion  the  unsophisticated  native  of 
the  forest  holds  with  his  Creator. 

From  our  whiter's  encampment  we  soon  arrived  at^ 
and  crossed,  the  various  ranges  of  mountains  which 
divide  the  waters,  flowing  eastwardly  and  west- 
wardly  from  each  other.  They  did  not  appear  so 
high,  numerous,  or  difficult  to  pass,  at  the  place  we 
recrossed,  as  they  were  where  we  crossed  them; 
our  progress  was,  nevertheless,  slow,  on  account  of 
the  snow,  which  was  in  some  places  deep,  and  gave 
way  under  our  feet  We  experienced  some  intensely 
cold  weather,  particularly  on  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains. We  also  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  pro- 
cure game,  so  that  this  part  of  our  route  might  with 
propriety  be  termed  one  of  suffering,  though  not 
the  slightest  complaint  was  heard  to  escape  from  the 
lips  of  one  of- our  party.  As  we  descended  from 
the  mountains,  eastwardly,  the  difference  in  climate 
and  vegetation  was  too  obvious  to  escape  our  notice. 
When  we  left  our  winter  camps,  the  warmth  of  the 
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ftun  was  considerable,  the  snow  had  nearly  disap. 
peared,  and  was  dissolving  rapidly ;  the  nights  were, 
however,  rather  cold,  and  not  a  sign  of  resuscitating 
vegetation  presented  itself  to  our  view.  A  few  days' 
jo|imey,  however,  brought  us  upon  grounds  from 
which  tlie  snow  had  wholly  disappeared ;  where  vege- 
tation had  put  on  its  gayest  habiliments,  and  showed 
forth  its  joyfid  thanksgivings  in  concert  with  the  me* 
lodious  warblings  of  the  feathered  tribes.  We  had 
supposed,  from  the  course  pursued  on  our  recrossing 
the  mountains,  and  inclining  northwardly,  that  we 
should  strike  upon  our  old  tracks;  but  in  this  we  were 
disappointed. 

We  made  several  excursions,  first  in  one  direction, 
fmd  then  in  another,  without  procuring  to  ourselves 
any  satisfaction  as  to  the  place  where  We  were,  or 
the  course,  which  ought  to  be  pursued,  to  conduct  us 
to  our  homes.  Much  time  transpired  in  these  per^ 
{^exed  circumstances ;  our  whole  party  were  com- 
pletely lost,  which,  in  fact,  was  the  first  time  iA  my 
life,  that  I  had  ever  known  of  an  individual  occur* 
rence  of  the  kind,  though  they  sometimes  happen ; 
atidilhis  was  the  more  extraordinary,  as  we  were 
tbii^jr«>seven  in  number.  We  knew  that  we  had  re- 
turned by  a  route  more  to  the  south  than  the  one  by 
which  we  went  out,  and  finally  determined  to  course 
our  way  north  and  eastwardly,  inclining  considerably 
from  the  parallel  direction  of  the  mountains. .  We 
were  induced  to  adopt  this  measure  on  account  of 
the  streams,  where  we  then  were,  flowing  in  a  southr 
ward  direction.  . 
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We  obliquely  crossed  a  series  of  valleys,  fonned  by 
gently  swelling  hills,  and  then  successively  arrived  at, 
and  crossed,  two  ranges  of  high  mountains,  whose 
tops  were  covered  with  snow.  Shortly  afterwards, 
we  arrived  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream,  which 
flowed  in  nearly  a  northern  direction,  and  afforded 
tolerably  good  hunting  grounds.  This  circumstance 
led  us  to  change  our  route,  which  was  now  conformed 
to  that  oi*  the  stream.  In  a  few  days  afler  this,  we 
came  to  a  much  more  considerable  one  which  flowed 
eastwardly,  and  discovered  buffalo,  and  recent  Indian 
trails ;  but  met  with  no  interruption,  till  this  stre..  ., 
swelled  by  the  confluence  of  some  others,  and  the  rain 
which  had  recently  fallen,  luid  become  a  large  river. 
Here  we  discovered  a  small  party  of  Indians,  who, 
though  we  proffered  every  token  of  peace  and  friend>- 
ship,  fled  with  great  precipitation. 

We  concluded  rightly  that  they  were  only  a  hunting 
detachment  from,  a  more  numerous  party,  and  accord- 
ingly determined  to  guard  against  a  surprise,  in  case 
they  should  prove  hostile,  by  crossing  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  This  done,  we  proceeded  slowly 
on,  carrying  our  arms  in  the  attitude  of  peace.  In 
two  or  three  hours  we  unexpectedly  arrived  near 
several  temporary  wigwams,  which,  notwithstanding 
all  our  efforts  to  prevent  it,  were  deserted  by  some 
old  men,  women,  and  children,  their  only  tenants, 
who  f?ed,  in  the  utmost  consternation,  to  the  neigh- 
bouring woods.  To  have  proceeded  onwards  at  this 
time,  without  essaying  to  conciliate  the  good  feelings 
of  these  Indians,  would  have  been  an  act  of  defiance; 
and  if  the  warriors  of  the  village  had  been  sufficiently 
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Biimerous,  would  have  invited  our  own  destruction, 
m  soonas  they  became  acquainted  with  the  circu^n- 
stance,  and  could  accomplish  it.  We  therefore  seSnt 
Tare-heepn  unarmed  in  pursuit,  in  order  to  explain 
our  friendly  intentions,  and,  if  possible,  to  smoke  the 
pipe  of  peace  with  them.  He  returned  in  a  short 
time  in  company  with  some  of  the  old  men,  among 
whom  was  one  who  could  speak  the  Mahas  language, 
which  was  also  spoken  by  some  of  our  party.  We 
explained  the  nature  of  our  situation,  told  them  to 
what  nation  we  belonged,  inquired  where  we  were, 
and  tendered  them  wampums  and  the  pipe  of  peace. 
They  were,  at  first,  exceedingly  cautious,  but  relaxing 
as  iSbsy  became  more  acquainted,  they  smoked  withl 
iu»  in  token  of  friendship.  The  women  and  children 
setumed  soon  afterv/ards,  and  we  were  offered  food; 
and,  much  to  our  satisfaction,  told  that  we  were  now 
(HI  the  main  Arkansas  river.  We  had  scarcely  regaled 
ourselves  before  some  hunters  came  in;  they  appeared 
far  from  being  satisfied  with  their  new  guests,  and  the 
reception  they  had  received.  We,  however,  secured 
their  friendship,  very  timely  for  us,  mth  the  presents 
of  a  rifle  to  the  principal  chief  j  and  several  tomahawks 
and  knives  to  others  of  less  distinction.  We  had 
barely  terminated  this  negociation,  when  a  party  of 
flfiy  OF  sixty  warriors  arrived  in  pursuit  of  us ;.  among 
them*  as  we  afterwards  learned,  were  the  Indians 
who  fled  firom  us  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  They 
at  first  appeared  ferocious,  but  as  they  belonged  to 
the  same  tribe  of .  Indians  whose  friendship  ,we  had 
pucd:ased^  and  under  whose  roofs  we  no^  were» 
they  forbore  the  commission  of  any  hostile,  acts. .  A 
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nev  negociationinras  now  set  on  foot* ■  and  we gratni-' 
tously  parted  with  two  more  rifles  and  a  -few  toma- 
hawks; and  subsequently  bartered  two  more  of  our 
rifles  for  beaver  skins.  It  is  highly  probable,  bad 
there  been  no  lodges  at  this  place,  or  if  the  hunters 
had  been  at  their  encampments  when  our  party 
arrived,  that  we  should  have  been  wholly  cut  o^. 
These  Indians  were  principally  armed  with  bows, 
tomahawks,  and  spears;  appeared  ferocious  and  war- 
like, and  belonged  to  the  Tetau  nation.  They  were 
particularly  hostile  to  the  Pawnees,  who  had  recently: 
stolen  :;ome  of  their  horses,  and  against  whom  a  party: 
q£  their  warriors  had  then  gone.  We  placed  but 
little  confidence  in  them ;  and,  therefore,  as  ^oon  as^' 
we  had  prepared  four  canoes  froni  the  skins  of  buflai'* 
los,  &c.  we  took  ,our  leave,  not,  however,  without 
strong  apprehensions  of  being  pursued  and  de« 
9tro3red;  for  we  had  now  parted  with  several  of  our 
rifles,  and  our  ammunition  was  too  far  exhausted 
to  authorise  any  resistance,  except  under  the  most 
desperate  necessity.  What  contributed  most  to  our 
fears,  was  the  circumstance  of  there  always  having 
existed  a  strong  animosity  between  thes6  Indianis 
and  dl  the  various  tribes  located  north  and  east  of 
them.  .  ■  ^  '7  ^ 

We,  however,  finally  escaped  beyond  their  reac^ 
without  any  occurrence  happening  worthy  of  notice* 
We  afterwards  fell  in  with  three  or  four  small  parties^ 
all  Pawnees,  with  whom,  afier  our  mutual  ctistrusts 
were  removed,  we  exchanged  several  of  our  rifles,  at 
their  request,  for  beaver  skinS)  which  we  transported 
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in  our  canoes,  now  increased  in  number  sufficient  to 
contain  our  whole  party.  The  navigation  continued 
good  £»r  several  days  after  wrleft  the  Teuas :  lower 
down  it  was  interrupted  by  rapids  and  shoals,  to  such 
an  extent  as,  in  my  opinion,  to  render  the  passage  even 
of  light  canoes  exceedingly  difficult  in  dry  times, 
though  at  this  time  there  was  sufficient  water  for  the 
passage  of  large  river  boats. 

The  river  flows  from  its  source  for  nearly  half  tiie 
distance  above  the  Vermilion,  through  a  hilly  and 
broken  country;  the  remainder  of  its  course  is 
through  prairies,  separated  in  some  instances  from 
the  water  by  sand  hills  of  ooiisiderable  magnitude, 
but,  fbr  the  most  part,  by  forests  of  various  kinds.! 
The  herds  of  buffitlo,  elk,  and  deer,  were  numerous; 
and  we  were  always  able  to  obtain  supplies  of  food, 
after  we  struck  the  main  stream,  without  much 
d^culty,  though  all  our  ammunition  except,  one 
or  two  rounds,  had  fiiiled  several  days  before  our 
return; 

The  Rocky  Mountains,  where  we  re-crossed  them, 
were  not  precipitous,  nor  of  very  difficult  passage. 
Their  sides  were  covered  with  considerably  large 
growths  of  trees,  principally  cedars  and  pines,  which 
diminished  in  size,  till  they  altogether  disappeared  near 
the  sumn^its.  The  soil  in  the  vallies  between  them, 
though  somewhat  broken  by  ridges  and  ravines,,  ap 
peared  from  its  vegetable  productions  to  be  gQO(t  and 
it  was  well  watered.  The  streams  which  we  crbised 
between  the  mountains,  as  alreatfy  remarked,  flowed 
southwardly,  and,  no  dotibfi,  were  the  heading  branches 
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of  the  Rio  del  Norde  or  of  sohie  oth^f  river*  ftowihg 
into  the  empire  of  Mexico  or  New  Spsdn. 

The  Osages  had  looked  upon  us  as  lost,  and  greeted 
our  arrival  among  them  in  the  most  joyflil  and 
tumultuous  manner.  My  Indian  mother  and  sister 
wept  aloud«  and  the  squaws^  young  and  old,  danced 
around  us  to  the  cadence  of  their  fbstival  songs,  and 
decorated  our  persons  in  the  same  manner  as  though 
we  had  returned  triumphant  over  the  enemies  of 
our  country.  TIte  old  men  and  waitiors  li8;tened 
with  wonder  and  astonishment  at  the  narration  of 
our  adventures,  and  lavished  on  us  the  meeds  of 
praise^  and  high  encomiums,  heretofore  ouly  bestowed 
on  the  most  distinguished  of  their  nation.  In  fihe, 
Tare'-heem,  who  before  ranked  as  a  distinguished 
and  leading  warrior,  was  now  listened  to  among  the 
sage  counsellors :  the  rest  of  the  party  were  ranked 
among  the  bravest  of  the  warriors^  and  many  of  the 
unmarried  men  received  from  the  young  squawS, 
some  a  greater  and  some  a  less  number  of  ears  qfcorti, 
as  so  ^rnany  individual  invitation^  to  enter  into  matri* 
monial  alliances* 

This  journey  occupied  lie&rly  sixteen  moons.  The 
following  seasons  were  passed  in  short  hunting  excur- 
sions, festivals,  and  amusements,  till  the  spring  arrived, 
when  a  considerable  party,  including  myself,  visited 
the  Grand  Osage  nation,  where  we  remained  a  few 
days.  I  became  acquainted  with,  and  received  pa*, 
ticular  marks  of  favour  from  Cler-mont*  the  principial 
chief  J  and  some  of  his  most  distinguished  warriors. 
There  was  at  this  time,  among  the  Osages,  a  trader 
named  Manuel  Lisa,  a  Spaniard  or  half  Indian,  who 
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was  now  bound  on  a  trading  expedition  up  the  Mis- 
souri, in  company  with  a  Mr.  M*Lane  another 
trader,  and  seversd  Spanish,  French,  and  American 
boatmen.  ' 

This  Manuel  Lisa  was  an  artful,  cunning  man :  he 
had  several  private  interviews  with  me,  and  used  every 
.  argument  in  his  power  to  persuade  me  to  accompany 
him  in  his  intended  voyage.  I  finally  concluded  to 
go  with  him,  on  condition  that  sOme  of  the  Kansas  and 
Osages,  from  White  Hair's  tribe,  would  join  the  party, 
which  they  consented  to,  and  about  twenty  of  us,  in 
addition  to  the  hunting  party,  descended  the  Osage 
river,  and  proceeded  up  the  Missouri,-  in  boats  con- 
structed for  the  purpose.  In  general  the  boatmen 
were  competent  to  propel  the  boats ;  but  where  rapids 
or  embarras*  occurred  in  the  river,  we  assisted  at  the 
cotdelle,  or  towing  line,  from  the  shore.  Sometimes 
it  was  necessary  to  wade  up  to  the  waist  or  arms  in 
^water,  which  was  the  cause  of  much  discontent  among 
the  boats'  crew,  but  more  particularly  so  among  the 
Indians.  The  above  was  the  first  labour  to  which  I 
had  ever  been  confined.  It  was  occasionally  severe, 
.but  encouragement  and  praise,  the  tyrants  to  which 
all  mankind  are  slaves,  timely  lavished  by  Manuel 
,Lisa>  made  me  forget  my  sufferings,  and  excited  me 
.to  increased  efforts  and  turmoils. 

On  our  way  up,  we  stopped  at  a  Kickapoo  settle- 
.ment,  at  which  were  several  who  had  connections  in 
.the  party  of  their  nation  to  whoni  I  belonged,  and  who 


•  Pkicies  wh^re  the  navigation  is  rendered  difficul|,  by  the  ac- 
.cumulatidn  of  drift  wood,  trees,  &c. 
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were  nearly  all  cut  off  oh  the  head  waters  of  the  Ma- 
ratneck.     They  had  already  been  informed  of  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  that  unfortunate  event    • 
Much  interesting  conversation  took  place^  between 
us :  I  made  many  particular  inquiries  respecting  my- 
self and  my  family,  from  a  curiosity  that  had  been^ 
excited  by  similar  and  oSten  repeated  Inquiries  which 
the  Indians^  particularly  the   squaws,   and  several^ 
traders,  had  made  of  me  ;  but  without  being  able  to 
obtain  the  least  satisfaction.     In  fact,  if  they  had 
known,  I  believe  they  would  not  have  made  the  dis- 
closure ;  for  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  such  in^* 
formation  would  have  created  a  disquietude  not  to 
be  allayed,  short  of  the  fullost  research,  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, would  probably  have  terminated  in  estranging' 
me  from  their  modes  of  life»  and  social  relations^       -^ 
-  On  arriving  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kansas  river 
with  the  Missouri,  all  the  Kansas  that  were  of  our 
party  abandoned  the  expedition,  and  returned  home, 
much  to  the  vexation  of  the  traders.   I  was  invited  to- 
join  them,  and  reflected  on  the  course  I  ought  to  pur- 
sue with  deep  concern.  I  had  been  a  considerable  time 
from  that  nation,  and»  as  my  Kansas  mother  was  dead, 
and  my  Kansas  father  had  again  married  among,  and 
incorporated  himself  with  the  Osages,  I  felt  no  parti- 
cular attachment  to  this  tribe ;  while  among  the  Osages 
I  had  a  fond  mother  and  sister,  and  was  much  respect- 
ed and  esteemed  by  the  whole  nation^   These  circum- 
stanceSj  joined  to  the  artful  persuasions  and  promises 
of  Manuel  Lisa,  determined  me  to  remain,  for  the- 
present,  in  his  employment,  and  finally  to  return  to 
the  Osage  towns.     From  this  place  we  ascended  the. 
•  Q  S 
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Kansas  liver  to  the  towns  where  I  had  formerly  re- 
sided.   I  was  received  here  with  every  mark  of  the 
wannest  friendship  and  afiection ;  we  soon,  however, 
returned  to  the  Missouri,  and  pursued  the  course  of 
thffft  rivc)r  toward  Its  source.    This  digression  up  the 
Kansas  was  undertaken  by  Lisa  to  form  new  con- 
nections with  the  Indians,  to  trade  and  take  game,  in 
all  which-  he  succeeded  to  his  expectations,    JOuring 
this  trip,  1  witnessed,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
with  painful  sensations,  the  wide  and  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  game,  merely  to  procure  skins;  and  so  much 
disgusted  was  I,  on  seeing  the  bufialo  carcases  strewed 
oVer  the  ground  in  a  half  putrefied  state,  that  my 
reluctance  to  lUlfil  my  engagements  was  so  much 
increased,  as  to  occasion  me  to  reflect  seriously  on 
absconding  firotn  the  party.    No  opportunity*  how- 
ever, oflfered,  and  I  gradually  became  more  recon- 
ciled to  this^  barbarous  practice ;  such,  to  the  shame 
of  human  nature,  is  the  effect  of  custom.   Just  before 
we  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  Lsl  Platte  into  the 
Missouri*  we  experienced  the  most  violent  and  long- 
continued  rains»  accompanied  with  heavy  thunder, 
and  the  most  vivid  and  incessant  flashes  of  lightniug* 
th^  I  ever  before  or  since  witnessed.    Our  engage- 
ments were  now  such  as  to  render  a  constant  exposure 
neqessary ;  in  consequencs  of  which,  our  sufferings 
were  great,  and  many  c«F  the  party  became  sick.    The 
rivec  swelled  into  a  devastating  flood,  covered  ihe 
islands  and  alluvion  grounds^,  and  bore  ofl'  whole  herds 
<rf*  hu^lo  and  forests  of  trees  on  its  surtace ;  the  sight 
was  so  distressing  and  awful  as  to  surpass  my  powers  of 
dfi«€rifiti«a?,    to.a  fe^  <%«  the  ^^in  ^ted^  ami  we 
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pursued  our  route.  We  occasionally  fell  in  with  )»ar- 
ties  of  Indians,  belonging  to  the  Mahas,  Ottowas,  and 
Pawnees,  who  were  friendly,  and  with  whom  Lisa  en- 
tered into  engagements  for  such  furs»  &c.  as  they 
might  take,  previous  to  his  descending  the  river.  The 
Sioux,  whose  grounds  we  next  entered,  were  not  con- 
sidered friendly;  we  therefore  made  all  the  expedition 
in  our  power,  keeping  on  the  shores  opposite  to  where 
we  should  be  likely  to  fall  in  with  them,  and  avoiding 
every  act  that  might  be  construed  into  an  apology,  on 
their  part,  for  attacking  us.  Passing  the  Sioux  with- 
out any  interruption,  we  reached  the  viUagea  of  the 
Ric-ca>ras*,  where  we  remained  several  days.  These 
Indians  are  well  pi'ovided;  and  they  treated  us  in  a 
very  friendly  manner.  Lisa  entered  into  trading  en- 
gagementa  with  them,  and  made  them  several  smaU 
presents,  as  he  had  done  to  those  Indians^  who  hadi 
concluded  similar  contracts  with  him.  We  next 
arrived  among  the  Mandans,  who  received- us  in  the- 
same  manner  as  the  Ric-ca^ras  had,  and  laid.  ^em-. 
selves  under  similar  obligations  to  our  traders. 
Hitherto,  Lisa  had  treated  me  with  a  well-dissembled 
kindness  and  indulgence.  Having,  howevei:,  uscend-- 
ed  the  river  so  far  as  to  render  my  return  by  the  Sioux 
exceedingly  hazardous,  and  being,  as  he  now  thought, 
sure  of  my  services,'  he  threw  off  the  disguise,  in 
order,  no  doubt,  if  possible,  to  make  me  sensible  of  my 
dependence  on  bim,  and  to  secure  my  entire  obedience 
to  his  will :  but  he  found  himself  mistaken*  The 
obligations  he,  myself^  and  our  whole  party,  knew- 
were  due  from  and  not  to  him. 

•  Pronounced  biy  the  Indians  A-ric-cs-ftu  Kr^.^iq* 
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>  10  Several  harah  words  passed  between  us,  when,  on 
my  assuming  a  position  that  threatened  a  summfu'y 
and  perhaps  more  severe  chastisement  than  his 
oflbnice  merited,^  he  submitted  to  ask  my  pardon ;  and 
for  some  time  afterwards  treated  me  not  with  a  real, 
but  an  affected  tenderness  and  regard. 

My  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  much  approved, 
and  secured  me  the  friendship  of  all  our  party,  except 
the  original  transgressor.  From  this  place  we  con- 
tinued up  the  Missouri  till  we  arrived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Great  Falls.  On  our  way,  we  had 
frequent  interviews  with  the  several  tribes  of  Indians 
inhabiting  its  borders,  and  the  traders  entered  into 
similar  engagements  with  most  of  them,  as  they  had 
before  done  with  those  lower  down.  Otherwise, 
nothing  worthy  of  notice  happened,  till  several  days 
alber  our  arrival  near  the  falls  above  named,  when  on 
account  of  a  general  dissatisfaction  at  the  conduct  of 
Lisa^  all  the  Osages,  who  were  ten  in  number,  and 
myself^  after  having  explained  oUr  motives  to  the 
traders,  and  their  party,  abandoned  them,  and  took 
our  course  down  the  river,  in  the  most  direct  man- 
nen  Lisa  did  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  our  depart- 
ure^ on  account  of  the  important  services  he  well 
knew  we  were  capable  of  rendering  him,  in  procuring 
furs,  &c.,  and  on  which  he  had  calculated  with  cer- 
tainty and  great  expectations;  but  finding  our 
determinations  not  to  be  changed,  he  parted  from  us 
apparently  reconciled,     i    . 

(fit  Since  my  return  to  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  he  has,  nevertheless,  on  several  occasions,  as  I 
have  beenjnibrmed,  complai|ied  Qf  pur  conduct,  which 
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defeated  in  some  measare  the  objects  of  the  expedi* 
tion»  he  having  made  use  of  some  of  the  Osages  to 
conduct  his  negociations  with  many  of  the  tribes  he 
fell  in  with  on  his  course  up  the  Missouri.  On  the 
third  or  fourth  day  after  we  left  the  traders^  one  of 
our  party  was  bitten  on  the  fleshy  part  of  the  leg  by  a 
rattlesnake.  The  wound  was  deep^  but  was  imme- 
diately cut  out  with  a  sharp  knife»  and  the  incision 
cauterized  with  a  heated  stone.  This  occurrence  de* 
layed  us  but  a  short  time  when  it  happened,  though 
subsequently  it  occasioned  us  much  delay,  on  account 
of  the  sufferings  it  produced. 

Some  days  afterwards,  we  met  a  party  o£  English 
traders,  with  whom  we  bartered  such  furs  as  we  had 
taken,  for  powder,  ball,  &c.  They  had  just  arrived 
on  the  Missouri  by  a  portage  connecting  with  some 
of  the  head. waters  of  either  the  St.  Laurence  or  the 
Mississippi  river.  By  signs,  we  made  them  under- 
stand our  apprehensions  of  the  hostile  Sioux,  which 
were  settled  lower  down,  on  the  Missouri.  They,  in 
a  similar  manner,  advised  us  to  avoid  them  alto- 
gether, by  changing  our  direction  south-eastwardly, 
after  we  should  arrive  at  the  Mandan  villages,  till  we 
struck  on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and  then,  to 
descend  that  river.  After  separating  from  this  party, 
our  progress  was  slow,  and  much  interrupted  by  the 
lameness  and  indisposition  of  one  of  our  party,  occa- 
sioned, as  before  noticed,  by  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake. 
The  exposure  and  irritation  produced  by  travelling 
had  induced  a  high  local  inflammation  and  fever, 
which  threatened  the  life  of  the  sufferer,  and  ren- 
dered an  encampment  necessary.     In  consequence  ^ol' 
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this  circumstance,  we  were  detained  several  weeks  ^ 

and  finally  resumed  our  joum^,  bearing  our  patient 

on  a  litter.  *  •    .  i    • 

In  a  few  days,  however,  we  were  amply  eompen* 

sated  for  all  our  delays  and  troubles,  in  his  entire 

recovery.    This  Indian's  name  was  Wen-ga-shee :  he 

was  a  powerful  and  brave  warrior,  proved  of  essential 

service  to  us  on  our  journey  home,  and,  when  I  left 

them,    continued   to   be   much   respected  by  the 

Osages.    On  arriving  at  the  Mandan  settlements, 

we  attempted  to  follow  the  advice  given  us  by  the 

English  traders;   and   after   travelling  for  several 

days,  in  which  we  scarcely  once  observed  the  sun,  on 

account  of  the  fogs  or  smoke  which  prevailed,  we) 

came  to  a  stream  that  flowed,  as  indicated  by  the 

rising  of  the  sun,  in  nearly  an  eastward  direction. 

Our  party,  to  a  man,  supposed  this  stream  to  be  one 

of  the  heading  branches  o£  the  Mississippi,  and  were 

so  elated  with  the  happy  result  of  their  comparatively 

blindfold  excursion,    through  woods  and  swamps, 

and  over   prauries    and  hills,    that  they  continued 

their  journey  with  redoubled  efforts^  notwithstanding 

the   continuance    of  fogs,    clouds,  and  occasional 

rains. 
In  a  few  days  aflerwards.  However,  we  discovered, 

very  much  to  our  surprise  and  mortification,  the  sun 

rising  obliquely  behind  us  on  the  right ;  and,  at  a  short 

distance  a-head,  a  much  lai^er  stream  than  the  oiie  we 

were  on,  which  flowed  in  nearly  a  westward  course. 

We  all  now  concluded,  and  rightly,  thatwe  had  taken 

a  wrong  direction,  and  had  not  inclined  sufficiently 

to  the  right,  after  having  left  the  Mandans.    It  wa$> 
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also  evident,  that  the  streams  on  which  we  now  were 
flowed  from  the  highlands  dividing  them  from  the 
head  waters  of  the  MississippL 

In  consequence  of  this,  it  was  concluded  to  follow 
the  largest  stream,  in  a  direction  considerably  south 
of  east,  which  we  did  for  several  days. 

Some  of  our  party  were  now  for  crossing  obliquely' 
to  the  right,  over  to  the  stream  which  we  had  first 
struck,  after  leaving  the  Missouri,  and  from  thence 
directing  our  course  for  the  Mississippi,  as  first  in- 
tended  $  but  Tun-gah,  to  whom  all  looked  as  their 
chief,  preieri'ed  the  present  route,  and  the  others 
acquiesced. 

Previous  to  this,  several  snows  had  &llen,  and  it 
had  now  become  so  cold  that  the  rivers  were,  in  most 
instances,  sufficiently  frozen  to  admit  of  our  walking 
on  the.  ice ;  but  deer,  and  some  other  kinds  of  game, 
were  plenty,  and  we  performed  our  daily  marches  with« 
out. experiencing  much  otlier  anxiety  than  what  pro» 
ceeded  irom  the  doubts  that  existed  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  our  route.  We  next  arrived  at  a  considerable 
lake,  and  met  a  party  of  Chippewa  Indians,  who 
treated  us  kindly,  and  informed  us  where  wo  were, 
and  of  the  route  we  ought  to  pursue.  Following 
their  advice,  we  altered  our  course  to  that  of  nearly 
south,  and  the  next  day  experienced  a  most  severe 
snow  storm,  which,  terminating  in  hail  and  sevei'ely 
P  "old  weather,  obliged  us  to  encamp.  A  crust  was  now 
ir^med,  which  broke  through  at  every  step  we  took, 
and  let  us  above  our  knees  into  the  snow ;  and  what 
was  still  more  disagreeable,  our  moekasins  and  leggings 
9Qon  gave  out,  and  oiur  feet  and  legs  became  nearly 
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frozen,  and  very  much  lacerated.  To  repair  them, 
and  obviate  this  suffering,  ive  first  cut  up  the^few 
spare  skins  we  had,  and,  when  those  were  exhausted, 
commenced  on  our  buffalo  robes :  but  with  all  the  ex- 
ertions we  could  make,  our  progress  was  slow ;  sel. 
dom  amounting  to  twenty  miles  a  day.  The  weather 
moderating,  however,  and  the  travelling  becoming 
less  difficult,  we  soon  arrived  upon  waters  flowing 
southwardly,  where  we  again  found  a  few  lodges  of 
the  Ghippewas,  and  were  well  treated.  We  obtained 
from  them  a  few  bear  skins  ;  repaired  our  robes,  &c. 
and  continued  our  journey  over  several  small  lakes 
and  ponds,  till  we  arrived  at  a  more  considerable 
stream,  which  ultimately  proved  to  be  the  Missi^ 
sippi.  Here  we*experienced  another  snow  storm, 
which  was  more  severe  than  the  former,  and  rendered 
the  travelling  still  more  difficult  and  painful.  We 
nevertheless  continued  slowly  on,  and  should,  I  be- 
lieve, have  acccomplished  our  return  home,  hadnot  two 
of  our  party  unfortunately  become  so  badly  frozen  in 
their  feet,  as  to  make  an  encampment  essential  to 
their  preservation. 

We  therefore  soon  cleared  a  spot  in  a  small  growth 
of  woods,  fixed  poles,  thatched  them  with  brush,  and 
finally  covered  the  whole  with  a  thick  stratum  of  snoiv ; 
which,  with  the  fire  we  kept,  and  the  few  skins  we 
had,  formed,  as  to  temperature,  a  comfortable  lodge. 

We  often  attempted  to  hunt,  but  the  snow  was  too 
deep  to  wade  through  it,  and  too  light  to  support  usf 
we  therefore  were  compelled  to  remain  in  our  lodge, 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  starvation.  It  is  probable,  if 
these  difficulties  had  not  existed,  that  our  situation 
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would  not  have  been  much  improved,  as  game  oS 
every  kind  was  exceedingly  scarce. 

We  occasionally  shot  a  wolf)  as  they  prowled  round 
our  lodge,  and  in  one  instance  an  animal  of  the  cat 
kind,  neither  so  large  nor  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
panther  of  the  Arkansas. 

With  these,  including  their  skins  and  offals,  and  the 
bark  of  some  shrubbery,  we  made  out  to  sustain  the 
flame  of  life,  till  those  who  were  frozen  had  recover«> 
ed,  and  the  weather  had  apparently  moderated;  when, 
though  so  much  reduced  as  barely  to  be  able  to  walk, 
we  renewed  our  journey,  in  hopes  of  finding  some  lur 
dian  lodge,  or  falling  in  with  game. 

We  however  suffered  disappointment  in  both ;  and 
wliat  added  still  more  to  our  distress,  on  the  second 
day's  march,  we  were  overwhelmed  in  one  of  those 
boisterous    and    tempestuous   sno^v    storms,   which 
sometimes  happen  in  those  noilhern  regions,  towards 
the  breaking  ^ip  of  the  winter,  and  of  the  severity  of 
which  no  idea  can  be  formed  without  experience. 
The  flakes  fell  in  such  rapid  succession,  as  nearly  to 
fill  the  atmosphere ;  and  were  driven  by  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  winds  with  such  force  as  almost  to 
obstruct  our  vision.    The  weather  was  intensely  cold, 
and  no  retreat  was  to  be  found  to  shelter  us  from 
these  threatening  catastrophes.     We  spread  a  few 
skins  on  the  snow,  crowded  in  a  heap  upon  them, 
covered  ourselves  with  what  remained,  and,  under 
the  strongest  conviction  that  our  existence  woul# 
here  terminate,  devoutly  resigned  ourselves  to  the 
disposition  .of  the  Great  Spirit.    The  place  where 
we  had  thus  committed  ourselves  proved  aflerwards 
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to  be  situated  on  the  borders  of  a  thin,  stinted  gromh 
of  pines,  on  one  side  of  which  was  a  field  of  snow  e^ 
tending  beyond  the  reach  of  vision,  through  which  the 
terminating  branches  of  some  shrubbery  occasicmally 
made  their  appearance. 

How  long  we  remained  in  this  state  is  altogether 
out  of  my  power  to  say  $  but  we  had  fallen  asleep, 
and  were  awakened  by  the  howling  of  a  wolf,  which 
sometimes  was  very  near  us,  and  at  others,  receded 
till  it  was  lost  in  remoteness.  The  repetition  of  tliis 
circumstance  induced  'the  belief  that  our  retreat 
hud  been  discovered  by  one  of  these  animals,  which, 
not  being  sufficiently  courageous  to  attack  us  alone, 
had  raised  the  ciies  we  heard  to  rally  others  to  hi^ 
assistance*  With  a  view,  should  such  prove  the  fact, 
of  resisting  them  and  procuring  some  food  to  re- 
suscitate our  nearly  exhausted  frames,  we  attempted 
to  rise,  but  found  ourselves  confined  by  an  almost 
irresistible  barrier  of  snow^  and  thinking  it  more 
advisable  to  dig  ourselves  a  passage  out»  than  to  con- 
tinue efforts,  which)  if  they  succeeded^  would  spoil 
our  lodge,  we  soon  made  an  aperture  through  which 
we  might  pass  with  &cility,  though  none  of  uSj  at 
this  time,  ventured  out  To  the  tempest,  which  so 
lately  threatened  our  existence,  had  succeeded  a 
most  brilliant  moonlight  night  j  tlie  winds  had  hushed, 
and  all,  except  the  distant  howls  of  the  wolf  as  before 
noticed,  was  profound  silence.  In  this  state  of 
'things,  Wen-ga^shee,  one  of  our  party,  placed  him- 
self in  the  outlet  of  our  lodge  with  his  rifle,  and 
much  to  our  joy  and  relief,  shot  the  wdf  soon  after, 
4IS  4t  approached  him.    From  long  abstin  lice  om- 
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desire  for  food  had  become  voracious ;  and  part  of 
this  animal  was  literally  devoured  by  us,  without 
undergoing  any  preparation,  while  it  was  yet  warm 
in  its  blood.  This  repast,  although  made  in  an  in« 
tensely  cold  night,  on  the  surface  of  a  deep  snow,  and 
with  very  little  more  to  cover  us  than  the  ethereal 
arch,  was  by  far  the  most  delicious  that  any  of  our 
party  had  ever  before  enjoyed.  We  had  scarcely 
completed  it,  when  our  ears  were  again  assailed  with 
the  approaching  howls  of  another  wolf;  we  therefore 
retreated  to  our  snowy  cell,  lay  in  wait  as  before,  and 
on  its  arrival  shot  tliis  also.  In  the  course  of  the 
night  we  killed  four  more,  which  were  probably 
attracted  in  succession  to  the  place  by  the  bowlings 
of  those  that  preceded.  Several  more  approached 
us  in  the  forenoon  of  the  following  day,  but  they 
were  so  shy  that  we  could  not  get  within  shooting 
^stance  of  them.  The  snow,  in  the  late  storm,  fell 
in  great  quantities ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  vio*> 
lence  of  the  winds,  had  formed  into  deep  drifts,  par^ 
ticularly  where  we  were.  Our  cell,  for  such  the 
place  we  now  occupied  might  with  propriety  be 
called,  was  directly  under  one  of  them,  which  was 
several  feet  deep.  The  warmth  of  our  bodies  had 
occasioned  the  snow  to  settle  somewhat  beneath  us, 
but  not  sufficiently  so  to  affixrd  room  for  a  comfortable 
sitting  posture.  We  therefore  set  to  work,  and  in  a 
short  time,  with  the  assistance  of  our  skins,  excavated 
the  snow  to  a  depth  and  extent  sufficiently  great  to 
contain  us  in  any  desirable  posture. 

With  the  stock  of  food  we  had  on  hand,  we  might 
have  remained  several  days,  comparatively  comfort* 
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able,  provided .  it  had  been  possible  to  have  kept  a 
fire-;  but  such  a  measure  ^as  incompatible  with  the 
existence  of  our  mansion,  and  to  have  removed  fi'om 
it  would  be  to  expose  ourselves  to  other,  and  pediaps 
greater  dangers  and  inconveniences.  We  therefore 
formed  a  curtain  door  to  our  habitation  with  a  bear, 
skin,  secured  our  provisions  as  well  as  we  could, 
lighted  our  pipes,  and  smoked  the  day  away  in 
gloomy  silence.  The  night  following,  we  watched 
by  turns  for  the  wolves,  and  killed  three  more  early 
in  the  evening,  which  were  the  last  we  saw  while  in 
this  singular  encampment,  though  we  often  distinctly 
beard  their  howls  at  a  distance.  We  had  suffered 
much  from  cold  on  the  preceding  day,  and  determine 
ing,  if  possible,  to  obviate  a  similar  occurrence,  we 
cut  down  several  of  the  neighbouring  pines,  with  the 
trunks  of  which  we  pitched  a  roof  over  bur  lodge, 
thatched  it  with  branches  and  leaves,  and  finally 
inade  it  tight  with  the  snow  which  we  broke  away 
from  the  arch  and  walls  of  our  snow  cell  below. 
Soon  afier  we  made  a  fire  in  it,  but  found  ourselves, 
in  the  course  of  the  following  day,  extremely  un- 
comfortable from  the  dampness  of  our  situation. 
We  remedied  this  inconvenience  in  a  short  time,,  by 
forming  a  sort  of  floor  of  the  same  materials, 
omitting  the  snow,  as  used  for  the  roof,  and  sub- 
sequently kept  ourselves,  in  respect  to  temper- 
ature, tolerably  comfortable.  In  respect  to  food, 
our  situation  was  far  otherwise :  we  •  were  con- 
stantly on  a  very  limited  allowance,  and,  towards 
the  close  of  this  extraordinary  sojourning,  with- 
out jany  thing  to  eat  except  moss,   and  the  inner 
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bark  pf  trees,  for  several  dap  together ;  so  that: our 
situation  became  eictremely  alannuig,  from  .the  p^ow* 
spect  of  starvation.  '"''?"'  I^?»'»  :^"»MM;f -'^r\ 

Some  attempts  were  made  to  take  game,  but  not  ^ 
trace  of  any  living  creature,  except  wolves,  cpuld  be 
discovered :  we  tried  various  arts  to  decoy  some  of 
them,  but  without  success.  Although  the  weather 
had  moderated  very  much,  and  the  snow  was  rapidly 
dissolving,  yet,  aa  we  were  comparatively :  without 
covering,  three  of  our  robes,  or  rather  skins,  having 
been  much  burnt,  and  others  cut  up  for  mockasins,.  it 
would  have  been  jexceedingly  hazardous,  and  perhapil^ 
fatal  to  some  of  us,  to  have  abandoned  our  encamps 
Qient,  circumstanced  as  we  were.  At  this  period, 
scarcely  a  single  ray  of  hope  glimmered  between  tis 
and  the  grave :  we  were  nearly  in  a  hdpless  situatiafi, 
and  despondency  had  seizied  on  us  \  but  in  the  mid^t 
of  pur  distress,  the  Grreat  Spirit  iRirsdok  us  not .  -:  -  ^ 

On  the  morning  of  a  very  pleasant  day,  I  had 
strolled,  or  rather  crawled,  a  short  distasnce  firom  out 
cdl  with  my  rifle,  in  hopes  th^t  game  of  some  kind  of 
other  would  make  its  appearance.     In  this  expect- 
ation, extraordinary  a^  it  may  seem,  I  was  not  disap- 
pointed $  for  I  had  scarcely  proceeded  one  hundred 
yards,  before  my  attention  was  attracted  by  an  ex- 
traordinary large  elk,  which  was  approaching  me  in 
rather  an  oblique  direction,  in  a  careless  and  easy  gaif^ 
Fortunately,  there  happened  to  be  a  slight  elevation, '' 
ondrifi  of  snow,  just  ahead,  behind  which  I  skreened' . 
vBtyasASy  and  ^hen  it  had  arrived,  as  I  thought,  suffif  "* 
ciently  neaiv  shot^at,  and  wounded  it ;  but  notwith-i'^ 
standing  it  made  off  at  full  speed.      Some   of  the 
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Strongest  and  best  provided  of  our  party,  hearing  the 
report  of  my  rifle,  came  up  to  ascertain  the  cause^ 
joined  in  pursuit,  and  soon  discovered,  to  our  Sur- 
prise, a  large  pantlier  fixed  upon  its  throat,  and  de- 
vouring it  with  great  rapacity.  We  shot  two  balld 
through  the  body  of  this  intruder,  which,  on  first  dis- 
covering  us,  as  though  aware  that  he  should  be  forced 
to  dispute  the  prize,  had  put  himself  in  an  at^tude  of 
defence ;  showing  his  fangs,  and  growling  defiance. 
As  soon  as  the  panther  had  received  our  balls,  he  made 
several  bounds  of  surprising  length,  directly  towards 
us,  and  then,  perhaps  fortunately  for  us,  fell  dead. 
We  now  repaired  with  a  part  of  the  elk  to  our  camp, 
and  after  having  indulged  our  appetites  immoderatelyi 
we  brought  in  the  balance  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
This  seasonable  supply  at  first  occasioned  a  distressing 
sickness  to  all  our  party  y  but,  finally^,  it  re-animated 
our  drooping  spirits,  and  enabled  us,  shortly  afier,  to 
visit  the  haunts  of  the  elk,  where  we  killed  two  more, 
which,  like  the  former,  weire  from  a  third  to  a  half 
largrer  than  any  we  had  before  seen.  We  found  great 
difficulty  in  carrying  these  animals^to  our  cell. 

We  next  dressed  their  skins,  repaired  our  mocka* 
sins  and  robes,  dried  some  of  the  s^eat,.  and  afker 
returning  thanks  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  having  pre- 
served us  through  so  many  perils,  commenced  our 
march  down  the  MississippL  We  soon  came  to  some 
lodges  of  Chippewa  Indians,  lyhere  we  received  such 
attentions  as  our  necessities  rj&quired.  From  thence, 
continuing  our  courise  along  the  river,  through  the 
Chippewa  hunting  grounds,  we  were  generally  wel- 
comed^ and  kindly  treated ;  but,  on  arriving  among 
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the  Sioux,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  vety  perplexed 
situation.  K# 

The  friendly  salutations  we  made  were  returned 
with  threatening  and  hostile  gestures  and  express 
sions.  They  closed  their  doors  uniformly  against  us, 
and  set  their  dogs  on,  no  doubt  with  a  view  to  pro^ 
voke  us  to  the  commission  of  some  act,  which  might 
be  construed  by  them  as  a  sufficient  offence  to  justify^ 
an  attack  on  us. 

Sensible  of  the  danger  of  our  situation,  thougb' 
they  were  few  in  number,  we  suffered  these  indigni<ii 
ties  to  pass  unnoticed,  though  we  felt  them  deeply  \ 
cnrsed  the  perpetrators  in  our  hearts,  and.  would,  if 
our  fofce  had  been  sufficient,  have  revenged  them  on 
the  spot 

We  found  our  situation  so  unpleasant,  that,  after 
pussing  their  first  settlement,  we  determined  \Ji3i 
change  our  route  f  accordin^y,  we  passed  over  to  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  and  took  our  course  nearl3ri 
south-west,  leaving  the  Sioux  on  our  left.  Crossing  a 
broken,  and  somewhat  hilly  country,  and  several  con<. 
siderable  streams,  we  at  length  arrived  at  a  settle^ 
ment  of  Sauk  Indians,  on  Grand  River,  a  considerablo 
stream,  which  flows  nearly  south  into  the  Missouri. 
We  were  received  by  them  without  the  least  distrust, 
and  treated  kindly :  we  attended  the  ceremonials  of  a 
wedding,  joined  in  the  festive  dance,  and,  taking  with 
us  some  presents  to  their  kindred,  who  were  settled 
about  two  hundred  miles  lower  down,  on  the  same 
river,  left  them  with  mutual  tokens  of  friendship  and 
regard.  On  arriving  at  the  Sauk  villages,  Nee-he- 
gah,  or  the  Rocky  Hills,  a  chief  of  considerable  note, 
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received  ps  in  the  most  hospitable  manner^  supplied 
all  our  wants,  and,  as  is  customary  among  them  in 
regiard  to  those  they  esteem  real  friends,  offered  us  the 
attendance  of  their  women,  who  are  mor^  cleanly  in 
their  habits,  and  more  handsome  in  their  persons, 
than  those  of  any  tribe  with  which  I  am'  acquainted. 
Our  party,  however,  to  a  man,  declined  the  accept- 
ance of  their  services. 

From  the  Sauk  villages,  we  passed. over  the  cbun- 
tiyf  crossed  the  Missouri  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Kansas  river,  struck  the/Qsage,  and  coursing  along 
its  banks,  arrived  at  the  villages'  of  the  Osages ;  who 
recf^ved  and  treated  us  as  relations  and  friends.  It 
was  towards  the  termination  of  the  busy  sugar-making 
season  when  we  reached  this  place:  we  remained 
ambng  them  till  it  was  over,  and  partook  of  the  ^s- 
tivities  lisud  on  such  occasions.  v     ': 

'  f  rom  4he  Grand  Osage  village^  we  crossed  the 
country  by  the  usual  route  to  the  Osage  settlements 
of  White  Hair's  tribe  on  the  Arkansas,  where 
we  werd  received  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
had  fohnerly  been,  on  our  return  from  the  Pacific 
Oceaii. 

#*On  my  arrival,  I  found  several  white  traders  and 
hunters  with  the  Osages,  aonong  whom  were  Colonel 
Watkins,  and  a  Mr.  Combs,  who  treated  me  with  par^ 
ticular  attention  and  kindniess.  They  gave  me  some 
small  presentsy  acquit  ed  my  confidence,  and,  in  the 
most  pressing  and  persuasive  manner,  inVited  me  to 
s^ccomjpany  them  back  to  the  white  settlementSr  I  wa» 
strongly  a|tached  to  the  habits  and  manner  of  life  I  had 
acquired,  and)  regarded  my  relationship  and  connection 
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with  the  Indians  of  too  sacred  a  character  to  be  thui 
violated,  without  any  real,  or  even  ostensible  caiiae*- 
I  therefore  peremptorily  rejected  all  their  otkn.  In 
our  hunting  excursions,  I  visited  the  camps  of  these 
traders,  and  these  overtures  were  often  renewed  by 
them,  but  as  often,  and  as  unwaveringly  opposed  by 
me.    .      .  .     .  V  '.. 

About  this  time,  however,  ardently  as  I  was 
attached  to  the,  Indian  mode  of  life^  and  to  my 
adopted  country,  relations,  and  friends,  an  incident 
of  llie  most  trying  and  painftd  character  occurred,; 
which  violently  ruptured  all  those  ties,  brought  me 
at  once  into  Uieir  measures,  and  produced  a  highly 
important  revolution  in  my  life;  a  revolution,  which, 
I  am  persuaded,  few  circumstances,  and  perhaps  noi 
other,, could  have  effected.  t 

Shortly  after  my  return,  a  party  of  about  thirty* 
including  myself,  consisting  mostly  of  young  men, 
started  on  a  hunting  excursion  up  a  small  river, 
known  to  the  traders  by  the  name  of  the  Brushy 
Fork,  which  enters  into  the  Arkansas  about  thirty 
or  forty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Vermillion 
river.  The  success  we  met  with  was  but  indifferent,; 
and  the  cause,  as  it-  generally  is  on  such  occasions^ 
was  ascribed  to  the  white  hunters,  who  had,  in 
reality,  just  returned  from  scouring  the  smaller 
streams  and  hills  for  game.  It  perhaps  deserves  to 
be  noticed,  that  the  hunters,  aft^er  the  beaver-seasoii 
is  over,  generally  terminate. their  hunting  campaigns 
in  pursuit  of  the  smaller  kinds  of  game,  which 
resort  to  the  small  streams  and  hills  for  their  appro- 
priate food,  which  is  generally  there  more  abundant^ 
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While  the  principal  part  of  our  hunters,  In  accordance 
with  this  custom,  were  scattered  on  the  upper  branches 
of  this  stream,  six  of  our  number  visited  Colonel  Wat- 
kins's  main  encampment  on  the  Arkansas,  below  tiie 
confluence  of  the  Brushy  Fork.  They  were  treated 
with  kindness,  but  unfortunately  permitted  to  barter 
for  too  much  whiskey ;  a  circuipstance  which  came  near 
proving  fatal  to  the  traders,  and  all  tlieir  party.  -  On 
leaving  the  encampment,  these  Indians  stole  six  horses 
j&om  Watkins,  which  were  grazing  on  the  prairies, 
atid  retoming  up  the  Brushy  Fork,  killed  and  scalped 
Mr.  La  Fouche,  a  French  trader,  and  plundered  his 
camp  of  all  the  furs,  goods,  &c  which  it  Contained.* 
(i  i  With  .their  hands  thus  stained  in  blood,  and  rendered 
furious  by  the  excessive  use  of  whisky,  they  returned 
to  our  camps,  distributed  the  poisonous  and  infuriating 
liquid  among  the  rest  of  the  hunters,  and,  raving  in 
the  most  firantic  manner  against  the  whites,  threw  down 
their  spciilsand  trampled  tiiem  under  foot;  at  the  same 
time  exhibiting  the  scalp  of  the  unfortunate  LaFouche, 
lUid  threatening  a  similar  vengeance  on  all  the  whites. 
;  M  The  skint  with  its  potent  contents  went  frequently 
i^und^and  in  a  short  time  nothing  was  to  be  seen  or 
heard  but  the  war^dance,  the  war-song,  and  the  most 
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t  This  Mrv,La  Foache  was  an  excdlent  hunter :  h6  was  hfk  the 
habit  of  frequenting  several  of  the  tribes  alone»  because  it  al&rded 
a  better  opportunity  for  traffic  with  them.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion he  had  ventured  among  strangers,  and  accompanied  Colonel 
Watkins  for  the  sake  of  protection ;  he  unfortunately  ikiled  of  lliis, 
aiid  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the.  Indiana,  who,  in  a  drunken  €aMe,i  bar- 
barously murdered  him|  arabov^  recited.  ;|r;-'f'>  'ifh  ot  ihf)r»n 

f  !tbe  fodians  generally  make  use  of  small  skins,  instep  of 
bottles,  &c.  to  contam  their  liquors.  * 
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Eittetf  iini^Fecationg  against  all  those  who  had  tres* 
passed  cm  their  rights,  and  robbed  them  of  their 
game. 

They  next  mentioned  the  great  quantity  of  furs 
that  Watkins  had  collected,  which,  if  suffered  to  be 
taken  away,  would  only  serve  as  an  inducement  for 
other  and  more  numerous  parties  to  frequent  their 
hunting  grounds.  **  In  a  short  time^"  said  they,  **  oiir 
lands,  now  our  pride  and  glory,  will  become  as  deso* 
late  as  the  Rocky  Mountains,  whither  perhaps  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  fly,  for  support  and  protection.".  TheM 
addresses  produced  the  intended  effect  on  the  now 
pliant  and  over-heated  minds  of  their  audience;  aadil 
was  immediately  determined  to  cut  off  and  spoil  the 
whole  of  Watkins's  party.  Tliese  proceedings  pro* 
duced  in  my  bosom  the  most  acute  and  indescribably 
painful  sensations.  I  was  obliged,  nevertheless,  to 
suppress  them,  in  order  to  avoid  suspicion;  for,  should 
they  have  entertained  the  least,  eiUier  against  me.ot 
any  one  of  the  party,  the  consequence,  at  this  time» 
would  havie  been  instant  death  to  the  person  suspected, 
and  that,  too^  without  any  ceremony.  Therefore,  with 
an  apparent  cordially  I  lent  my  consent,  and  joined 
among  the  most  vociferous  in  approving  the  measure^ 
and  upbraiding  the  conduct  of  the  traders.  This  de« 
ceptive  conduct  was  also  another  source  for  painfiil 
reflection;  because  on  no  fl^rmer  occasion  had  I  been 
so  situated,  but  that  the  opinion  I  expressed,  or  the 
part  I  took.  Was  in  perfect  concordance  with  my  feelo 
ings,  and  the  maxims  I  had  been  taught  From  the 
first  proposition  that  was  made  to  cut  off  this  party,  I 
never  hesitated,  in  my  own  mind,  as  to  the  course  of 
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conduct  <  I  ought  i6  pursue.  After  I  had  matured 
tay  plan  to  My  own  latisfaction,  I  diasembledi  very 
much  to  my  surprise,  with  as  pkuisible  assurance  as  I 
have  since  sometimes  seen  practised  in  civilised  Ufe. 
In  fact,  I  not  only  acted  my  part  so  well  as  to  avoid 
suspicion,  but  maintained  so  high  a  place  in  their 
confidence,  as  to  be  intrusted,  at  my  own  solicita- 
tion, to;  guard  our.  encampment.  This  office  it  of 
great  importance  among  the  Indians  ;^  but  it  seldom 
^ists,  exc^t  when  a  measure  of  consequence  has 
been  fixed  on,  for  the  successful  termination  of 
which,  seci^cy  and  despatcli  become  necessary.  The 
whiskey  being  exhausted,  and  the  Indians  retired  to 
rest,  under  its  stupefactive  influence,  I  silently  and 
cautiously  removed  all  the  flints  from  the  guns, 
emptied  the  primings  from  the  pans,  took  my  own 
nfle,  and  other  equipments,  and  mounting  the. best 
horse  that  had  been  stolen  on  the  preceding  day, 
made  my  escape,  and  gave  the  idarm  to  Watkins  and 

I  made  considerable  noise  in  taking  my  horsey  and 
disengaging  the  others  from  their  fastenings,  so, as-  to 
prevent  their  use,  in  case  the  Indians  should  discover 
my  absence,  and  determine  on  pursuing  me.  Our  dog 
heard  me,  and  gave  the  alarm ;  at  least  I  suppose  such 
v^as  the  case,  as  it  barked  very  loud,  at  first  pursued 
me,  and  then  alternately  broke  off  and  renewed  the 
pursuit  with  increased  ardor,  as, though  it  had;  been 
recently  surged  on  and  encouraged.  The  distance 
from  OUR  camp  to  Watkins's  was  between  twenty-five 
^d  thirty,  miles;  more  than  half  of  wbicb  was  through 
thick  briars  and  brush-wood,  wher&  there  was  neither 
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path  nor  trail  to  direct  me.  It  was  before  the*  damn 
of  day,  and  quite  dark  when  I  left  thenif  in  coni 
sequence  of  which,  and  the  expedition  I  made^  I  lost 
every  thing  I  had  except  my  rifle. 

On  arriving  at  the  crossing  place  of  the  Brushy 
Fork,  I  left  tiie  main,  or  Wells's  trace,  which,  to 
avoid  a  rocky  hill,  led  circuitously  round  and  over  a 
tremulous  swamp.  I  apprehended,  in  case  I  followed 
it,'  that  my  horse  might  be  swallowed  up,  and  that  I 
should  be  overtaken  by.  my  pursuers  and  destroyed. 
I  therefore  took  my  course  over  an  almost  impass- 
able acclivity*  which  detained  me  nearly  as  much 
time  as  Wells's  trace  would,  had  it  been  passable  lor  a 
horse."  ?  1«'^«  /dmolrj  Vi 

When  I  had  passed  this  hUl,  and  struck  the 
path  I  had  just  left,  it  had  become  lights  and^  not 
discovering  any  one  in  pursuit^  much  against^  iny 
own  inclination,  but  in  obedience'  to  a  necesssry 
poliey,  I  shot  the  dog,  reloaded  my  rifle,  andtheil 
continued  my  flight  as  fast  as  my  horse  could  possibly 
cairy  me.  .  :        ;     * 

The  dog  had  hitherto  been  a  constant  source  of 
annoyance  and  apprehension  to  me,  on  account  of 
the  continual  barking  it  kept  up ;  which,  if  the  In- 
dians were  following^  as  I  had  reason  to  believe  was 
the  case,  served  to  pilot  them  in  their  pursuit  ^ 

Relieved  from  my  perplexing  companion,  I  varied 
my  course  at  the  flrst  stream  of  water  I  came  to,  hy 
following  its  channel  a  short  distance  downward^ 
and  then  striking  off  to  a^y  lefi,  I  sooii  crossed  the 
pratriies,  and^  arrived  at  Watkins's  camp  before  any 
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wmJuBd  left  it  in  puvsoit  of  game,  as  heretofore  had 
been  the  duly  practice. 

Wtom  the  darkness  of  the  lught,  the  interruption 
and  roug^ess  of  tiie  way,  and  the  haste  I  had  made> 
I  had  lost  my  iqpparel,  wie  badly  lacerate^  bleedings 
and  much  exhausted. 

The  powerful  agitations  under  which  my  mind 
laboured,  my  gertures  and  features,  and  the  manner 
and  unusual  hour  of  my  arrival,  spoke  in  a  lan- 
guage not  to  be  mistaken,  that  something  extra- 
ordmaiy  had,  or  was  about  to  happen,  and  filled  the 
whole  party  with  surprise  and  the  deepest  anxiety. 
In  very  few  words  I  informed  them  of  the  murder 
of  La  Fouche,  and  the  danger  they  themselves  were 
in.  The  hunters  in  general  were  exceedingly 
alarmed,  and  proposed  ian  immediate  retreat;  but 
Colonel  Watkins,  11^0  was  a  brave  and  courageous 
man,  would  not  Hsten  to  it.  Hei  instantly  ordered 
the  piD^parations  to  be  made  to  repel  any  attack  that 
niight  be  made  on  them,  and  I  was  requested  to  join 
in  the  defence,  should  one  become  necessavy;  but 
I  refused,  stating  that  it  was  sufficient  for  me  to 
IavB' betrayed  ray  countrymen,  without  augmenting 
the  crime,  by  fightii^  against,  and  possibly  killing 
some  of  them.  Colonel  Watkins  replied  that  they 
were  not  my  countrymen ;  that  I  was  a  white  man ; 
and  what  I  had  done,  and  what  he  requested  me  to 
do,  were  no  more  than  my  duty  to  the  white  people 
required  me  to  peribrm. 

'^  iMyi'prejudieeB  against  tlie  whites  generally  were 
atvthis  time  as  great  as  tiiey  had  ever  before  been ; 
jny  attachment  for  the  Indians  and  Indian  mode  of 
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life  was  ardent  and  enthusiastic ;  I  therefore  could 
not,  or  rather  would  not,  understand  this  new  rela- 
tionship. I  now  hated  the  very  looks  of  Cc^onel 
Watkins,  who,  before,  had  appeared  so  amiaUe^and 
good ;  despised  myself  for  the  treachery  of  which  I 
had  been  culpable,  and  almost  regretted  the  part  I 
had  performed.  This  change  in  my  conduct  and 
feelings  could  not  escape  Uie  notice  of  Watkins; 
who,  sensible  of  the  obligations  he  was  under  to 
me,  and  having,  previously  to  my  arrival^  nearly 
completed  his  arrangements  for  descending  the 
Arkansas,  ordered  instant  preparations  to  be  made  for 
a  decampment.  I  descended  the  river  with  this 
party,  nearly  to  its  junction  with  the  Mississip|n«!.  > 

On  the  way,  we  had  interviews  with  other  traders, 
to  whom  Col.  Watkins  made  known  the  extraordinary 
obligations  he  felt  hijnself  under  to  me  $  in  eonse^ 
quence  of  which,  frequent  and  pressing  invitations 
and  o^rs  wi^re  made  to  induce  me  to  leave  the  party 
I  was  with,  and  join  them.  The  one  I  was  now 
with,  though  no  pains  were  spared  to  'reconcile  me 
to  the  change  I  had  suffered,  was  scarcely  to  be  en^ 
dured;  these  overtures  were  therefore  as  foreign  to 
my  inclination  as  would  have  been  a  prqiosal  for  me 
to  return  to  the  Osages,  whose  confidence  I  had 
abused  past  all  hopes  of  forgiveness.  Indeed, -so 
much  dissatisfied  had  I  become  with  my  situation 
and  relations  with  the  whites,  that,  iti  despite  of  the 
most  pressing  solicitations,  advantageous  oifers,  and 
friendly  advice  from  Col.  Watkins,  I  determined  on 
abandoning  his  party»  in  Search  of  consolation  and 
quiet  to  my  half«distracted  mind,  among  some  tribe 
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0£,  Indians,  who,  ignoraiit  oif  my  treachery,  towards 
the  Osages,  would  receive  me  to  their  fellowship. 
I  thought  that  my  life,  passed  among  some  of  the 
mpst  degraded  tribes,  would  be  infinitely  more  toler. 
able  than  it  possibly  could  be,  associated  with  the 
white  people,  even  though  I  should  realize  all  the 
gilded  prospects  which  they  incessantly  held  up  to 
my  view.  Accordingly,  after  haying  received  from 
Gol.  Watkins  some  presents*  such  as  a  powder-flask, 
powder,  lead,  balls,  bullet-moulds,  flints,  &c.,  which 
at  that  time  were  of  great  value  and  consequence 
to  me,  I  left  this  party,  I  believe,  to  their  sincere 
r^ret 

I  journeyed  nearly  north,  over  a  country  which  ait 
first  was  level  and  partly  composed  of  prairie-land, 
though  aftierwards  it  was  somewhat  hilly ;  and  in  the 
couxse  of  a  few  days  struck  upon  the  waters  flowing, 
as  I  have  since  learned,  into  White  River,  at  which 
I  afterwards  arrived,  and  gradually  ascended  in  a 
northern  direction  till  it  bee^^e  only  a  small  stjineani. 

The  prairie-lands  I  passed  over  were  covered  with 
a  very  luxuriant  grazing  vegetation,  and  afforded 
subsistence  for  exceedingly  numerous  herds  of  bufiyo, 
elk,  and  deer.  ninfff  fs  fwiijHfiiit>}ii>j<<»! 

Rattlesnakes,  both  black  and  parti-coloured,  were 
larger  and  more  numerous  than  I  had  ever  before  seen ; 
and  they  would  infest  the  country,  to  a  much  gireater 
extent,  were  it  not  for  the  hostility  that  exists  between 
them  and  the  deer. 

This  animal  on  discovering  a  snake*  as  I  have 
repeatedly  witnessed,  retreats  some  distance  from  it, 
tl^n  running  with  great  rapidity  alights  with  its  col- 
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iected  feet  upon  it ;  and  repeats  this  manoeuvre  tUl  it 
has  destroyed  its  enemy. 

The  hunting  season  for  furs  had  now  gone  by,  and 
the  time  and  labour  necessary  to  procure  food  for 
myself  was  very  inconsiderable.  I  knew  of  no  hu- 
man being  near  me ;  my  only  companions  were  the 
grazing  herds,  the  rapacious  animals  that  preyed  on 
them,  the  beaver  and  other  animals  that  afforded  pelts> 
and  birds,  fish,  and  reptiles.  Notwithstanding  this 
solitude,  many  sources  of  amusement  presented  them- 
selves to  me,  especially  after  I  had  become  somewhat 
familiarized  to  it.  The  country  around  was  delight- 
ful, and  I  roved  over  it  almost  incessantly,  in  ardent 
expectation  of  falling  in  with  some  party  of  Indians; 
with  whom  I  might  be  permitted  to  associate  myself. 
Apart  from  the  hunting  that  was  essential  to  my  sub- 
sistence, I  practised  various  arts  to  take  fish,  birds, 
and  small  game,  frequently  bathed  in  the  river,  and 
took  great  pleasure  in  regarding  the  dispo»tions  and 
habits  of  such  animals  as  were  presented  to  my  ob- 
servationsX"^*" '*^'^^''-^'^*^'* "■''■*■•'■*' ■^•^^^^  *•  *       '  ■ 

The  conflicts  of  the  male  buffalos  and  deer,  thd 
attack  of  the  latter  on  the  rattlesnake,  the  industry 
and  ingenuity  of  the  beaver  in  constructing  its  dam, 
&c.,  and  the  attacks  of  the  panther  on  its  prey,  afford- 
ed much  interest,  and  engrossed  much  time.  Indeed, 
I  have  lain  for  half  a  day  at  a  time  in  the  shade  to 
witness  the  management  and  policy  observed  by  the 
ants  in  storing  up  their  food,  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
spider  in  taking  its  prey,  the  artifice  of  the  mason-fly 
(Sphex)  in  constructing  and  storing  its  clayey  cells, 
and  the  voraciousness  and  industry  of  the  dragon-fly 
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(LilieUuls)  to sati^  its i^petite.  Inoiie instance  I 
ve^ed  a  rattlesnake  till  it  bit  itself,  and  subsequently 
8a^  it  die  from  the  poison  of  its  own  fangs*!  I  also 
saw'one  strangled  in  the  wreathed  folds  of  its  inve* 
tei^te  enemy  the  black  snake.  But  in  the  midst  of 
this  extraordinary  employment,  my  mind  was  far  from 
being  satisfied.  I  looked  back  with  the  most  painful 
reflections  on  what  I  had  been,  and  on  the  irrepar. 
able  sacrifices  I  had  made,  merely  to  become  an  out- 
cast, to  be  hated  and  despised  by  those  I  sincerely 
loved  and  esteemed.  But  however  much  I  was  dis- 
posed  to  be  dissatisfied  and  quarrel  with  myself,  the 
consolation  of  the  most  entire  conviction  that  I  had 
acted  rightly  always  followed,  and  silenced  my  sel^- 
Upbraidings.  The  anxieties  and  regrets  about  my 
nation,  country,  and  kindred,  for  a  long  time  held 
pariuiiount  dominion  oyer  all  my  feelings ;  but  I  looked 
unwaveringly  to  the  Great  Spirit,  in  whom  experience 
had  taught  me  to  confide,  and  the  tumultuous  agita- 
tions of  my  mind  gradually  subsided  into  a  calm :  I 
became  satisfied  with  the  loneliness  of  my  situation, 
could  lie  down  to  sleep  among  the  rocks,  ravines,  and 
ferns,  in  careless  quietude,  and  hear  the  wolf  and 
panther  prowling  around  me;  and  almost  feel  the 
venomous  reptiles  seeking  shelter  and  repose  under 
my  robe  with  sensations  bordering  on  indifference. 

In  one  of  my  excursions,  while  seated  in  the  ^hade 
of  a  large  tree,  situated  on  a  gentle  declivity,  with  a 
view  to  procure  some  mitigation  from  the  oppressive 
heat  of  the  mid^day  sun,  I  was  surprised  by  a  tre- 
inendous  rushing  noise.  I  sprang  up,  and  discovered 
a  herd,  I  believe,  of  a  thousand  buf&loa  running  at 
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full  speed  directly  towards  me  ;  with  a  view,  as  I  sup* 
posed,  to  beat  off  the  fliesy  which  at  this  seasonare 
inconceivably  troublesome  to  those  animals**?  ni  )!m^ 

I  placed  myself  behind  the  tree,  so  as  not  to  be 
seen,  not  apprehending  any  danger ;  because  Ihey 
ran  with  too  great  rapidity,  and  too  doaely  together^ 
to  afford  any  one  of  them  an  opportunity  of  injuring 
me,  while  protected  in  this  manner. 

The  buffalos  passed  so  near  me  on  both  sides,  that 
I  could  have  touched  several  of  them  merely  by  ex* 
tending  my  ann.     In  the  rear  of  the  herd  was  one  cm 
which  a  huge  panther  had  fixed,  and  was  voraciously 
engaged  in  cutting  off  the  muscles  of  its  neck» .  I  did 
not  discover  this  circumstance  till  it  had  nearly  passed 
beyond  rifle-shot  distance,  when  I  dischai^ged  my 
piece,  and  wounded  the  panther.     It  instantly  left  its 
hold  on  the  buf^o,  and  bounded  with  great  rapidity 
towards  me.    On  witnessing  the  result  of  my  shot, 
the  apprehensions  1  suffered  can  scarcely  be  imagined* 
I  had,  however,  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  re- 
treat and  secrete  myself  behind  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
opposite  to  its  approaching  direction.  Here,  solicitous 
for  what  possibly  might  be  the  result  of  my  unfortu- 
nate shot,  I  prepared  both  my  knife  and  tomahawk^ 
for  what  I  supposed  a  deadly  conflict  with  this  terrible 
animal.       In  a  few  moments,  however,    I  had  the 
satisfaction  to  hear  it  in  the  branches  of  the  tree  over 
my  head.     My  rifle  had  just  been  discharged,  and  I 
entertained  fears  that  I  could  not  reload  it,  without 
discovering  and  yet  exposing  myself  to  the  fury  of 
its  destructive,  rage.     I  looked  into  the  tree  with  the 
utmost  caution,  but  could  not  perceive  it,  though 
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its  groans  and  vengeance-breathing  growls  tolfl  me 
that  it  was  not  far  o£^  and  also  what  I  had  to  \ex. 
pect  in  case  it  should  discover  me.  In  this  situation, 
with  my  eyes  almost  constantly  directed  upwards  to 
Aji^Tye  its  motion,  I  silently  loaded  my  rifle,  and 
iblBk  creeping  sofUy  round  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  sayr 
fny,  ilbrmidable  enemy  resting  on  a  considerable 
branch,  about  thirty  feet  from  the  ground,  with  his 
side  fairly  exposed.  I  was  unobserved,  took  delibe- 
rate aim,  and  shot  it  through^  the  heart.  It  made  a 
single  bound  from  the  tree  to  the  earth,  and  died  in 
a  moment  afterwards.  I  reloaded  my  rifle  before  I 
ventured  to  approach  it,  and  even  then,  not  without 
some  apprehension.  I  took  its  skin,  and  was,  with' 
the  assistance  of  fire  and  smoke,  enabled  to  preserve 
and  dress  it.  I  name  this  circumstance,  because.it 
afleiwards  afforded  a  source  for  some  amusement: 
for  I  used  frequently  to  array  myself  in  it,  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  costume  and  form  of  the  original,  and 
surprise  the  herds  of  buffidos,  elk,  and  deer^  which, 
on  my  approach,  uniformly  fled  with  great  precipit- 
ation and  dread.   " 

On  several  occasions,  when  I  awaked  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  found  a  rattlesnake  coiled  up  close  alongside 
of  me :  some  precaution  was  necessarily  used  to 
avoid  them.  In  one  instance  I  lay  quiet  till  the  snake 
saw  fit  to  retire ;  in  another,  I  rolled  gradually  and 
imperceptibly  two  or  three  times  over,  till  out  of 
Its  reach.  And  in  another,  where  the  snake  was 
still  more  remote,  but  in  which  we  simultaneously 
discovered  each  other,  I  was  obliged,  while  it  was 
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generously  warning  me  of  the  daiiger  I  had  to  fooro 
ftom  the  venompua  potency  of  iti»  ftmgfs.  to  kill,it  within 
my  tpouiibawky    These  reptiles,  as  before  obsewe^i 
especially  in  stony  grounds,  are  very  numerous:  the 
l)}ack  on^^  aire  short  and  thick,  butth^parti-coloiiced; 
one^  are  yeiy  large  and  long.     I  ^w  many  ibl^. 
vfovX^  J  ^^  certain,  have  measured  seven  or  eigh% 
feet  in  Ifngth^    They  are  not,  however,  conaider^dr 
by  the  In^i^iOa  so  po^onous  as  the  fpriner ;  but»  &am[ 
tbe  distance  they  are  i^le  ^o  strike,  %nd  the  great> 
depth  of  the  wounds  th<^y  inflict,  th^y  arf^jnucji  th^i 
most  to  be  dreaded.  They  n^ver  a^ttack  W  aJ^  tl^fiy. 
Iiave  alarmed  the  object  of  t^eii  fears*  andon  accoiint> 
of  this  conceived  magnanimity  of  charactciri  tb^ 
Jn4ians  very  seldom  destroy  them,    Indeed,  so  n)\^^, 
do  they  esteem  them  for  this  traits  that  I  hfhve  known4 
several  instances  in  which  the  occupants  of  a  wigwaPf 
hav^  temporarily  resigned  its  u^e,  without  fear  ^^ 
molestation,  to  one  of  theae  visitanta  who  hi|d  givoi?^ 
due  notice  of  his  arrir;  al.    The  regard  the  Indian 
have  for  tbia  snake  has  been  illiberally  construed  il^tp^ 
an  idolatrous  veneration ;  which  is  far  ftQVf^  being  tl^ 
case.    Bravery,  generosity,  ai;iid  magnanimity,  fpim^ 
most  important  traits  in  the  character  q^*  the  wairipr  i 
and  the  practice  of  these  qualities  is  much  mp)?e 
strictly  inculcated  in  early  lite,  and  (^t»served  in  m^n 
turer  years  by  them,  tb^  s^rc  the  commands  of  thi^ 
Decalogue  by  the  respective   sects  which  prof^sa 
to  believe  ix^  and  obey  them.    It  is  from  impresslona 
arising  frpm  these  sources  that  the  Indian,  surrounded 
by  his  most  bitter  enemies,  and  the  implements  of 
cruel  and  vindictive  torture,  derives  his  consolation. 
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and  is  enabled,  when  put  to  the  most  severe  trials 
and  excruciatihg  pains,  to  bear  them  without  com- 
plaint J  nay  more,  to  scorn  the  feeble  efforts  of  his 
enemies,  to  make  him  swerve  from  this  character,  and 
to  despise  death  unequivocally,  approaching  in  its 
most  terrific  form.  The  same  impressions  teach  him 
to  respect  those  who  also  possess  them,  even  though 
such  should  be  his  most  implacable  and  deadly  foes. 
Hence  is  derived  the  respect  they  show  the  rattle- 
snake ;  whose  character,  as  before  observed,  they 
have  construed  into  a  resemblance  to  these  qualities ; 
and  I  can  assure  my  readers,  as  far  as  my  knowledge 
extends,  whatever  other  people  and  nations  may  do, 
that  the  Indians  adore  and  worship  only  the  Great 
Spirit 

In  the  solitary  and  roving  manner  before  noticed,  I 
passed  several  moons  on  a  number  of  small  streams, 
which  flowed  into  White  River.  This  led  me  to  an 
acquaintance  with  the  best  haunts  for  game,  which 
this  district  of  country  aiTorded,  and  latterly  I  had 
employed  a  considerable  portion  of  my  time  in 
making  preparations  with  a  view,  when  the  proper 
season  arrived,  to  employ  myself  in  collecting  furs. 
I  had  constructed  several  falls  and  blinds  f  in  the 
'^cihity  of  the  beaver  houses,  and  was  one  morning 
occupied  in  this  manner,  when,  to  my  surprise  and 
regret,  I  discovered  some  white  people  approaching 
me.  From  their  dress  and  equipments  I  knew  them 
to  be  hunters,    and  therefore  apprehended  nothing 


'  *  The  former  is  a  sort  of  trap  which  the  Indians  construbt  to 
takebeav(Br,&c.;  the  latter  is  only  a  screen,  Trom  behind  which 
game  is  shot. 
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from  them ;  though  they  were  nevertheless  unweL 
come  visitants,  and  I  felt  much  distress  at  having  my 
haunts  encroached  on  and  my  solitude  interru^  3d, 
especially  by  white  people.  I  received  them  rather 
cautiously  and  cavalierly ;  but  on  being  addressed  by 
one  of  them,  named  Levous,  in  a  complaisant  and 
^endly  manner,  and  that  too  in  the  Osage  language, 
my  conduct  and  feelings  underwent  a  total  and  in- 
stant revolution,  and  I  actually  danced  for  joy. 

This  party  consisted  of  five  Frenchmen,  who  were 
on  an  exploring  excursion  to  search  out  the  most  fa^ 
vourable  places  for  taking  furs,  as  soon  as  the  hunting 
season  should  arrive.  From  the  knowledge  I  had 
obtained  of.  the  adjacent  country,  I  saved  them  the 
trouble  of  any  further  i^search  :  they  therefore  re- 
turned down  the  river  to  a  place  called  Flees* 
Setdement.  After  some  persuasion  I  accompanied 
them,  and  on  my  arrival  found  a  number  of  white 
people  located  at  this  point  and  in  its  vicinity,  for  the 
various  purposes  of  cultivating  the  soil,  grazing, 
trading,  and  hunting. 

My  appearance  excited  considerable  interest,  more 
particularly  as  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  were 
affected  with  intermittent  fevers,  had  no  physician  to 
relieve  their  sufferings  \  and  at  the  same  time  enter- 
tained a  high  opinion  of  the  Indian  mode  of  practice. 
In  consequence  of  these  circumstances,  numerous 
applications  were  made  to  me  to  prescribe  remedies 
for  this,  and  also  for  some  other  diseases.  With  a  few 
barks,  roots,  and  herbs,  such  as  the  Indians  resort  to 
on  similar  occasions,  I  treated  their  cases  with  the 
happiest  success,  though  much  to  my  own  surprise; 
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Soft  it  was  tny  iint  essay  in  the  practice  of  the  healii% 
art  .  ■   •  ■■'■\ 

,L  The  ignorance  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  dis- 
covered by  the  whites*  \^ho,  in  my  intercourse  with 
them,  had  uniformly  inculcated  their  own  superior 
skill  and  excellence  over  those  of  the  Indians  in 
every  moral  and  physical  department,  was  matter  of 
^reat  aslonishment  to  me,  and  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  many  unfavourable  contrasts,  which 
I  afterwards  made. 

While  id  this  place,  I  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
ijnaay  words  in  the  English  language,  and,  at  the  re* 
peated  aadnot  to  be  denied  instance  of  /ae  America^ 
women,  fi>r  the  first  time  in  my  life  arrayed  myself 
in  l&e  costume  of  the  whites ;  but  it  was  a  long  time 
before  I  became  reconciled  to  these  peculiarly  novel 
fetters. 

The  pec^e  at  this  settlement  generally  were  tq. 
jnoved. but  a  small  degree  alove  Uie  Indians  in  their 
jKiodes  of  life,  which,  considering  the  uncultivated 
state  of  the  country,  could  not  reasonably  be  othei;. 
-^wise  ^^cpected.  This  circumstance  had,  however, 
a. great  effect  in  reconciling  me  to  the  change  I 
was  about  to  experience.  It  served  as  a  gradation, 
•aeasoned  by  other  incidmUs^  to  make  every  suc^ 
isoeding  ste^  to  civilization  not  only  tolerable^  but 
ji^^y  idesurable :  whereas,  if  I  had  been  U8hei;ed  at 
.once  £rom  one  extreme  to  the  other,  it  is  lughly 
probable  that  a  mutual  di^atisfaction,  and  perhaps 
^isgust^  would  have  been  the  result;  which,  most 
likely,  would  have  deprived  me  of  the  superlative 
pleasures  I  now  derive  irom   associatii^g  m  re- 
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fined  and  highly  cultivMed  societies,  and  thrown  me 
hatk,  no  doubt,  with  self-gratulation  to  tay  former 
unreclaimed  state  of  being. 

The  hunting  season  arrived,  and,  having  fun«ishe4 
myself  with  several  traps  and  othei^  essentials*  I 
started  with  Levoua  and  some  others*  on  our  eofitemt 
plated  hunting  excursion.  The  hunters  with  whom 
I  now  associated  became  attached  to  me,  and  foh 
lowed  my  advice  on  all  occasions ;  and  the  cqhsov 
quence  was,  the  collection  of  an  extraordinnry  quaoh 
tity  of  valuable  furs.  ■:: 

During  this  winter,  a  party  of  Delawares,  eight  of 
ten  in  number,  who  had  been  on  a  deputation  In 
some  American  post  on  the  Mississippi,  eross^  om 
hunting  grounds,  and  accidentally  fell  in  with  ouf 
party.  They  had,  previous  to  reaching  our  oampi 
under  the  influence  of  whiskey,  killed  some  womeq 
and  children  belonging  to  some  grassiers  iu  the  vici* 
nity  of  Flees*  Settlement,  who  were  absent  on  i| 
hunting  party.  The^  alarm  occasioned  by  this  hostile 
conduct  reached  us  before  the  arrival  of  these  lQdia9% 
and  nothing  was  heard  among  our  party  but  a  deter- 
mination to  revenge  these  murders.  On  more  mutur? 
reflection,  however,  it  was  thought  most  advisable  ^ 
let  the  o^enders  pass  unmolested  i  particularly  as  th^ 
number  of  whites  oh  this  river,  including  hunt6r% 
traders,  and  all,  was  too  inconsiderable  to  encourage 
the  hope  of  success  in  a  war  that  would  be  likely  to 
follow  any  hostile  conduct  on  their  part.  BesideS| 
the  Delawares  were  more  numerous  fiMther  up  th^ 
country,  and  were  also  on  very  friendly  terms  with 
some  of  tl^e  tribes  in  their  neighbourhood* 
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These  Indians  were  sensible  that  the  offence  they 
had  committed  was  known  to  our  party,  and  dreaded 
the  consequences :  but,  as  I  had  lived  witif  the 
bsages,  with  whom  they  were  now  friends,  and 
conversed  with  them  in  the  Osage  language,  I  ac- 
quired their  confidence,  learned  the  particulars,  and 
finally  effected  a  reconciliation  that  secured  them 
from  any  hostility  on  our  part,  and  enabled  us  to 
pursue  our  hunts  without  the  fear  of  molestation. 
Shortly  after,  we  were  visited  by  another  party  of 
Delawares,  with  whom  we  traded  to  a  considerable 
amount  I  exchanged  my  traps  for  their  full  value 
in  furs.  We  separated  from  them  on  good  terms,i 
and  then  returned  down  the  river  to  Flees'  Settle- 
ment, where  we  made  a  short  stay,  and  subsequently 
continued  our  route  to  the  Mississippi,  with  an  in- 
tention of  descending  that  river  in  search  of  a 
market :  but,  meeting  with  some  traders  at  MaxwelPs 
Fort,  just  above  the  mouth  of  White  River,  i  con- 
cluded to  dispose  of  my  furs,  and  remain  for  the 
present  at  this  place. 

Some  people  of  respectability,  particularly  Messrs. 
Wyatt,  Finley,  and  Henderson,  informed  me  of  the 
value  of  my  furs  in  the  current  money  of  the  country, 
advised  me  to  dispose  of  them,  to  vest  the  proceeds 
in  lands,  and  to  turn  my  attention  to  agricultural  or 
some  other  useful  pursuit.  ^ 

'  I  had  several  offers  for  them,  one  in  particular  from 
a  man  calling  himself  Davis,  who  had  in  a  peculiar 
manner  attached  himself  to  me,  by  professions  of  the 
deepest  interest  for  my  welfare,  and  for  whom,  be- 
lieving him- sincere,  I  entertained  a  very  high  respect 
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On  account  of  the  supposed  reciprocity  of  good 
feelings,  I  sold  my  pelts  to  this  individual  in  pre- 
ference to  any  other,  for  six  hundred  and  fiiiy  dollars. 
On  making  payment,  he  counselled  me  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  to  be  cautious  how  I  disposed  of 
my  money.  He  stated,  that  the  white  people,  gene- 
ridly,  would  be  on  the  alert  to  take  advantage  of  my 
ignorance  of  the  value  of  things  and  modes  of  nego- 
ciation,  to  defraud  me  of  it ;  and  further,>4hat  many 
of  them,  if  they  knew  how  large  an  amount  I  had, 
would  not  hesitate  to  rob,  and,  to  prevent  detection, 
even  to  kill  me.  He  urged  me  to  avoid  these  dan- 
gers by  accompanying  him  ;  to  this  proposition,  how- 
ever, I  objected,  and  he  took  his  departure  down  the 
river,  laying  me  under  the  strongest  injunctions  to 
secrete  my  money  in  some  safe  place,  and  whenever 
I  wanted  some,  to  take  only  a  single  note  at  a  time. 
I  regarded  all  that  this  fiend  in  human  shape  had  said 
as  truth ;  and,  not  having  any  immediate  wants  to 
satisfy,  which  made  an  expenditure  necessary,  a  suf- 
ficient time  elapsed  for  him  to  escape,  before  I  found 
out  the  fraud  he  had  practised  on  me.  The  dis- 
covery, however,  was  soon  made,  and  happened  in 
the  following  manner :  Mr.  Wyatt,  whom  I  just  be- 
fore mentioned,  had  frequent  interviews  with  me,  and 
expressed  great  solicitude  to  see  me  settled  in  some 
employment  that  would  restrain  my  roving  dispo- 
sition, concentrate  my  efforts  and  desires  to  a  single 
object,  and  establish  habits  of  industry  and  usefulness. 
He  recommended  agriculture  to  me,  as  the  most 
certain,  independent,  and  elevating  in  its  results,  and 
disinterestedly  offered  to  assist  me  in  the  purchase  of 
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ia^^tcaot  of  l»id.  This  gentlem&n  had  a  large  family, 
^wm  easy  iii  his  cipcumstances,  and  very  highly  re- 
•Bpected  by  all  who  kneiw  him;  and  his  counsel  had 
^fintnided  effect  on  me,  not  so  mudi,  however,  on 
account  of  any^of  the  foregoing  circumstances,  as  be- 
-caU9e  he  was  aged :  for  I  had  been  taught,  and  still 
lielieved  it  my  duty,  to  uttsndtotbe  advice  of  age 
•and  eiBpeii^sice,  even  though  emanating  from  a  white 
person.  I  accordingly  aGcq)ted  of  his  offers;  and  de- 
,poflited  in  bis  bands  all  my  treasure,  stating  at  the 
«amfe  time  the  amount.  The  old  gentleman  counted 
•it  over  in  the  presence  of  his  family,  and,  with  indig. 
•nation  and  sur|uise  strongly  depicted  in  his  coiintet 
^ance,  inq^uired  if  this  was  all  I  had.  I  answered,  as 
^was  the  feet,  that  it  was  all  I  had  obtained  for  my 
'fyaa^  except  five  or  six  dollars.  "The  villain,  the 
yankee*  villain,"  he  re|^d,  *<ha8  cheated  you:  in- 
^sfeead  of  six  hundred  and  fiffy  dollars,  yoii  have  only 
<twenty-two1 !  !** 

This  I  found  to  be  the  case ;  and  my  agricultural 
iichemes  were  wholly  defeated,  for  the  present.  Before 
•this  fraud  was  discovered,  I  had  expended  five  or  six 
4o81ars  for  some  necessary  artides  of  clothing,  &c. ;  so 
-that  the  whole  amount  I  had  received  did  not  exceed 
iweoty^sev^i  or  eight  dollars.  I  was  at  first  advised 
4iy  Mr.  Wyatt  and  scmie  others  to  pursue  Davis  in 
-die  first  boat  that  ^should  descend  the  Mississippi ; 
'but  AS  considerable  time  had  elapsed  in  which  Davis 
jBigbt,  and  probably  had  made  bis  escape,  as  I  was 
OMDpacatively  without  money,  and  an  entire  stranger 

,^    •  "the  term  Yankee  is  universally  applied  to  all  rogues  in  the 
^l^m^»rii  itaCei,  without  any  l-ifgaPd  to  thdf  pticte  of  nativity. 
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to  tlie  language  of  the  country,  they  subsequenlty 
changed  their  opinions,  and  I  adhered  to  their 
advice. 

I  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  follow  him,  not,  how^ 
«ver,  so  much  with  a  view  to  recover  my  money  or  ftirs^ 
as  todMUstise  him  for  his  egregious  duplicity  and  con- 
temptible breach  of  friendship.  I  openly  threatened, 
and,  had  he  crossed  my  pat^^  I  certainly  i^ould  have 
chastised  l^e  vilkla  in  a  yeiy  summary  mahner^  aiul 
the  apprehension  ot  such  an  event  waa  probably  the 
reid  cause  why  Wyatt  and  his  friends  finally  advised 
ihe  to  abandon  the  pursuit.  This  transaction,  ftom. 
the  manner  of  its  accomplishment,  disgusted  me  iaaote 
ihan  ever  with  the  white  people.  The  Indiaas  had 
constantly  inculcated  on  my  mind,  while  I  was  with 
them,  that  fraud,  cupidity,  and  perfidiousneiM,  were 
indiscriminate  teaits  in  their  character,  ThiitlGing 
now  these  precepts  were  dogmas  ^t  to^  be  ^psea-. 
ttoned,  I  determined  to  abandon  iar  >eva:  all  frcrther 
connec^ons  with  them. 

Wyatt,  who  was  then  and  has  ever  sii^oe  proved  my 
nncere  friend,  resc^utely  opposed  such  a  measute. 
(*  You  cannot  siqipose,"  said  he,  "  <^t  either  rayael^ 
Ml*.  Finley,  or  Mr.  Henderson,  or  siich  und  such 
individuals,"  repeating  the  names  of  several  respect- 
able persons,  <*  would,  on  any  account,  have  served 
you  so.  There  are  but  few  among  us  that  would  ^  and 
as  you  advance  into  the  setdements  the  proportional 
number  of  such  wicked  people  becomes  very  much 
diminished.  The  Indians  themsdlves  have  some 
amcmg  them  who  are  bad,  of  which  you  yourself  are  a 
JwHiHess }  ai)d  you  cannot  hope,  and  ought  not  to  ex- 
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pect,  to  mieet  Avith  any  state  of  society  wholly  exet^pt 
from  them." 

However  consistent  his  mode  of  reasoning  was,  it 
made  little  or  no  impression  on  me;  and  taking  my 
leave  of  him,  and  the  few  acquaintances  I  had  foi:med, 
I  started  with  a  determined  resolution  to  make  no 
considerable  stop,  till  I  arrived  at  th^  Kansas  towns, 
where  I  had  formerly  resided.    On  arriving  at  Flees' 
Settlement,  I  was  much  embarrassed  from  inform- 
ation I  received  there,  that  some  of  the  Delawares  had 
committed  hostilities  on  the  whites,  and  massacred  a 
Mr.  Hendricks  and  some  others  at  a  temporary  settle- 
ment farther  up  on  White  River.      These  Delawares  i 
had  formerly  resided  in  the  state  of  Indiana,  a^d  had 
moved  across  the  Mississippi  in  consequence  of  some 
negociations,  effected,  I  believe,  by  General  Harrison. 
Subsequently  they  became  displeased  with  this  ar- 
rangement,  and   showed   their   resentment   in  the 
commission  of  the  before-named  massacres.    The 
people  at  Flees'  Settlement  had  become  acquainted 
with  my  disposition  towards  the  whites,   and  my 
intended  return  to  the  Indians,  and  used  all  the 
means  in  their  power  to  conciliate  my  good  feelings, 
and  prevent  the  execution  of  my  plan.    In  this,  I 
am  persuaded,  they  never  would  have  succeeded, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  previous  conduct  of  the 
Delawares;  for  when  they  had  exhausted  all  their 
arguments  and  offers,  to  no  purpose,  I  was  told,  that 
my  intended  movement  was  of  an  unfriendly  and  hoo- 
tile  character ;  that  I  had  now  become  an  enemy  to 
the  white  people,  and  was  going  to  join  their  Indian 
foes.    This  qharge  wrought  my  feelings  up  to  a  degree 
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of  excitement  bordering  on  frenzy.  Such  an  idea 
had  never  entered  my  mind :  I  entertained  no  enmity 
against  the  whites  generally,  and  the  Delawares  were 
entirely  strangers  to  me :  I  could  not,  however,  deny 
that  appearances  were  so  much  against  me,  as  to  jus- 
tify a  language  so  derogatory  to  my  honour,  and  for 
which,  under  less  specious  circumstances,  I  would 
have  exacted  an  exemplary  atonement.  Nevertheless^ 
in  the  present  exigency,  I  restrained  my  feelings  and 
resentments,  as  far  as  was  in  my  power ;  determined 
neither  to  give  offence  to  the  whites  by  making  a 
movement  in  the  direction  of  their  enemies,  nor  to 
risk  the  displeasure  of  the  Delawares,  by  passing 
through  their  territories,  as  I  must  have  done,  on 
my  journey  to  the  Kansas  nation,  without  enlisting 
in  their  quarrels. 

This  determination  satisfied  the  settlers ;  but  it  was 
indirectly  forced,  and  consequently  (apart  from  other 
considerations)  was  not  calculated  to  render  a  resi- 
dence among  them  agreeaUe  to  my  feelings,  nor  even 
to  reconcile  them  to  me.  Though  constrained  to  aban- 
don the  route  I  had  contemplated,  the  measure  itself 
was  still  uppermost  in  my  mind,  and  I  concluded  still 
to  accomplish  it,  in  some  more  circuitous  direction.  I 
was  diverted  from  my  purpose,  however,  by  two  young 
men,  named  Tibbs  and  Warren,  who  resided  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  ^ew  Madrid,  but  were  now  on  their 
way  to  the  riv^r  St.  Francis,  in  search  of  good  hunt- 
ing grounds.  The  mere  mention  of  their  intended  ex- 
cursion was  sufficient  to  induce  me  to  join  them,  and 
we  forthwith  proceeded  on  our  journey.  We  passed 
some  time  on  some  of  the  branches  of  this  river,  in  pur- 
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suit  of  our  object,  and  then  descended  it  to  a  si^all 
French  settlement,  where  we  remained  till  the  hunt; 
ing  season  arrived.  While  here,  I  became  acquainted 
with  an.  elderly  French  woman,  named  Mashon,  who 
to<^  great  pains  to  instruct  me  to  read,  and  to 
cohy^art  me  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  I  made 
some  progress  in  the  former;  but  with  respect  to 
life  latter,  notwithstanding  her  zeal  in  the  pious 
office  was  unremitting,  I  made  no  proficiency. 
My  mind  was  too  strongly  prejudiced  by  early 
education  to  yield  either  to  her  persuasions  or 
lirguments.  I  worshipped  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
'ent^rtHined  too  exalted  an  opinion  of  his  attributes) 
to  cdnsent  to  exchange  the  adoration  of  him  for 
tet  of  a  small  ivory  crucifix,  the  symbol  of  her 
faith,  with  which  she  had  gratuitously  presented  me, 
as  I  supposed,  for  that  purpose. 

Fkiding  dl  her  labours  to  convert  me  of  no  avail,  in 
the  most  fervent  manner  she  pronounced  me  a  heretic 
unworthy  of  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel,  and  gave  me 
over  to  ^e  bufi^tings  of  the  &ther  of  sin ;  notwithi- 
standing  which,  and  the  effi>rts  she  made  to  inflame 
my  mind  against  the  Americans,  on  account  of  the 
heresies  of  their  religion,  I  sttM  feel  a  regard  for 
ker  memory,  because  she  first  ti^ught  me  the  elements 
iof  the  English  language,  and  because  I  believe  her 
conduct  proceeded  from  pure,  though  mistaken 
motives,  having  my  spiritual  welfare  singly  in  view. 

According  to  a  previous  agreement  which  I  had 
tnade  with  Tibbs  and  Warren,  I  started  in  their  com- 
pany up  the  west  fork  c^  the  St.  Francis  river,  on  a 
^uiatinif  and  trading  excHusied,  where  we  passed  the 
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vhod6  of  that  hunting  seasoiL     In  the  spring,  we  de- 
icended  the  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Missiff- 
lippi,  and  proceeded  down  to  Natches,  where  we  dis- 
posed of  our  furs.    My  part  of  the  proceeds  came  to 
rising  eleven  hundred  dollars ;  the  most  of  which  I 
deposited  for  safe  keeping  in  the  hands  of  Doctor 
Sanderson,  &  very  respectable  physician  of  that  places^ 
Soon  afterwards,  I  engraged,  in  company  with  the 
above  named  Tibbs  and  Warren,  in  the  capacity  of 
boatman,  with  some  Kentuckians  who  were  short  of 
b^lp,  and  continued  down  the  Mississippi  to  J^ew 
Orleans,    Here  new  scenes  for  both  my  admiration 
and  disgust  presented  themselves  to  view.    The  w*- 
rangemei^  comparative  elegance,  and  number  of 
buildings;  the  magnitude,  finish,  and  great  coUecr 
tion  of  ships  or  vessels;  the  vast  multitude  of  people* 
snd  the  extent  and  bustle  of  business,  excited  the 
former :  while  the  tumultuous  revelry,  intemperance^ 
and  debauchery  of  the  boatmen  and  sailors,  the  abanit 
doned  demeanor  of  some  unfortunate  females,  and 
the  assemblage  of  a. filthy  multitude  of  blacks  and 
whites,  motley  in  all  the  intermediate  shades^  scarcely 
submitting  to  any  moral  restraints,  and  degradcid  .io 
servitude  and  its  concomitant  vices,  too  low. to  be  wh 
sociated  in  the  scale  of  rational  human  beings^  wece 
but  too  well  calculated  to  produce  the  latter.    The 
first  occasioned  reflections  corresponding  with  the 
peculiarity  and  extraordinary  grandeur  of  their  cha? 
racter,  while  the  hideousness  and  deformity  of  tbif 
latter^  caused  me  again  to  sigh  £»:  the  woody  retreato 
and  uncoi^taminated  manners  of  the  tawny  children 
of  the  wilderQess.    
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'  In  my  humble  capacity  of  boatman,  I  did  no^  ext 
pect  to  form  any  respectable  acquaintances  in  this 
•city ;  nor  did  J  at  this  time,  though  subsequer^V  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  I  can  rank  some  of  its  most  dis> 
tingiiished  citizens,  among  those  of  a  similar  charac. 
ter  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  who  have 
given  me  the  most  decided  proofs  of  their  friendship 
and  regard,  and  to  whom  I  thus  gratefully  tender  the 
homage  of  a  public  acknowledgment. 

Leaving  New  Orleans,  I  returned  in  company  with 
my  employers,  through  the  Cherokee  and  Choctaw 
nations,  to  Kentucky,  and  from  thence  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood •  of  Cape  Girardeau,  in  the  Missouri  teri 
ritory,  where  I  remained  about  six  weeks  engaged 
in  acquiring  a  rudimental  knowledge  of  the  English 
language,  in  a  respectable  school,  conducted  by  Mr. 
G;  Simpson,  a  native,  I  believe,  of  the  state  of  New 
York.     Whil6  in  this  place,  I  was  distinguished  by 
as  many  different  names  as  there  were  pupils  in  the 
school,  much  to  the  amusement  and  playful  ingenuity 
of  my  companions.     Indeed,  the  license  taken  with 
me  in  this  respect  was  so  great  as  to  give  umbrage 
to  some  of  my  friends ;  who  advised  me  to  obviate 
the  grounds  for  such  a  practice,  by  assuming  some 
appropriate  one  to  be  known  by  thereafter.    While 
with  the  Indians,  they  had  given  me  the  name  of 
Hunter,  because  of  my  expertness  and  success  in  the 
ehace ;  I  therefore  determined  on  retaining  that  as  my 
patronymic.     And  as  Mr.  John  Dunn,  a  gentleman 
of  high  respectability,   of  Cape  Girardeau  county, 
state  of  Missouri,  had  treated  me  in  every  respect 
more  like  a  brother  or  son,  than  any  other  individual 
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had  since  my  association  with  the  white  people,  I 
adopted  his  for  that  of  my  distinctive,  and  have  since 
been  known  by  the  name  of  John  Dunn  Hunter. 

In  the  following  fall,  I  ascended  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  rivers  as  far  as  Boon's  Lick,  in  com- 
pany with  several  others,  on  a  trading  expedition. 
At  this  place  I  became  acquainted  with  the  cele- 
brated Col.  Boon,  the  gentleman  who^r^/  adventured 
to  settle  among  the  Indians,  in  that  part  of  Virginia 
how  known  as  the  state  of  Kentucky. 

Both  of  our  lives  having  been  son  ^what  singular, 
and  in  a  great  measure  identified  with  the  aborigines 
of  the  country,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  our 
ages,  we  soon  became  strongly  attached  to  each  other: 
I  passed  much  of  my  time  with  him  ;  and  he  treated 
me  with  so  much  kindness  and  friendship,  that  his 
memory  will  ever  remain  dear  to  me. 

While  at  this  place  I  again  met  with  Manuel  Lisa, 
of  whom  I  had  occasion  to  make  some  remt^ks,  in  a 
prior  part  of  my  narrative.  He  still  continued  hostile 
to  me,  on  account  of  our  previous  disagreements  at  the 
Mandan  villages^  and  higher  up  on  the  Missouri  river, 
and  resorted  to  clandestine  measures  to  prejudice  the 
Indians  against  me,  and  defeat  the  object  of  my  voy- 
age. Nevertheless,  I  managed  so  as  to  effect  all  the 
negociations  I  desired,  without  increasing  the  misun- 
derstanding  between  us ;  at  least,  so  far  as  my  own 
feelings  were  concerned. 

From  this  very  successful  expedition  I  returned 
to  St.  Louis,  where  I  exchanged  my  furs  for  produce 
from  Kentucky,  and  descended  the  Mississippi  river 
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with  it  to  New  Orlefm9«  On  my  way  dowii,  X  wasi 
nour  losing  my  lUe  and  property  at  ^  place  which; 
I  think  was  called  Bftyoti  Sira,  in  ^  violent  storm. 
Several  boats  were  wrecked,  and  sose^  lives  and  much 
proper^'  lost*  I  di^osed  of  my  produce  on  «dvan« 
tageous  terms  at.]^?ew  Orleans,  and  returned  up  the 
liver  to  N^atc^es  in  a  8team<*boa|^  This  n^ode  at 
travelling,  wd  the  ease  with  whiOh  the  boat  appeared 
to  be  navigated  against  the  current  of  the  Mississippi^, 
without  the  aid  qt  the  wind,  or  any  perceptible  humant 
fyroe^  filled  me  y?th  amazement,  and  almost  induced 
tlie  belief*  th^t  it  was  eff$<;ted  throHgh  the  agency 
of  invisible  spirits ;  of  whose  favourable  dispositions 
towards  mankind  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt« 
I  i^pass^  the  following  suminer  and  fall,  in  obtain^ 
ing  a  further  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
under  the  tuition  of  Mr,  Robert  Curnc^  a  very 
respectable  t^^aeher,  who  condu<^4  a  flourishing 
a^mipar^  .in  .the  vicinity  of  Pearl  Eiv^,  in  the  Mis^^ 
nasiiqpi .  tftrritpfiy,  I  reoaained  at  this  school,  under 
thati  gentleman^  aqd  Mr.  John  X.ewis  his  successor^ 
at  jubsec}uent  intervals  between  the  trading  seasons  ] 
8p  as  to.make  the  whole  period <if  my  studies  amount 
tp  abmit  two  years  9dd;a  h^lf*  es^clusive  of  about  siic 
m^ka,  which:!  ,p«3sedtin  the  autupw  of  1821,  at 
lie.  jSamuel;  Wilson's:  acadi$niy,  neaf  Wal^^t  Wills, 
in  Mercer  county,  Kentucky.  At  first,  nayv  in- 
structors estperienced  some  dijSSculfy.  ^t^  na^  on 
account  of  my  supposed  intractable  dispositlpn. 
Mr«  Currie  acknowledged,  after  we  became  inti^ 
mately  acquainted,  that  his  prejudices  were  sp  great 
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igaiost  me,  at  the  tune  I  ddtysivd  as  inlfodiioioty 
ktter  to  him  from  Mr.  Philip  Sublette^  that  htt  waa 
on  the  point  of  refusing  me  adraiBiioa  to  hia  sohaol, 
fiotwitfastanding  the  highly  respectable  dwrmetav  aiui 
standing  of  the  gentleman  who  had  recommended 
me  to  his  care  and  instructioii.  There  was,  perimp^ 
some  cause  for  these  prejudices :  for  while  I  was  at 
school  at  Cape  Girardeau,  my  fellow  students,  aa 
before  noticed,  were  disposed  to  and  did  take  greater 
ikeedora  with  me  than  I  thought  was  proper  r  juati* 
iiable,  and  I  never  suffered  them  to  go  unnoticed, 
notwithstanding  the  injunctions  of  my  teacher  to  the 
contrary.  This  eonduct,  it  is  true,  irritated  Mr. 
Simpsoh  at  first;  but  subsequently,  I  believe,  I 
secured  his  esteem  $  though  not  by  the  sanse  pie^ns 
that  I  did  the  respect  of  myschooji  companions. 

For  some  time  after  I  entered  school,  I  experi- 
enced great  difficulty  in  leaniing  the  ^ommciatioii 
and  meaning  of  words;  this,  however,  being  once 
partially  surmounted,  my  progress  wad  easy,  ti&  f 
could  read,  so  as  to  understand  all  the  common 
schod-books  that  were  placed  in  my  hands.  During 
the  recess  of  my  scfao(^  employments,  I  seldom  went 
my  where  without  a  book,  i  had  access  to  some 
respectable  libraries,  and  became  literally  infatuated 
witii  reading.  My  judgment  was  so  much  conAiaed 
by  the  multiplicity  of  new  ideas  4^at  crowded  upon 
my  undisciplined  mind,  that  I  l^ardly  knew  bow  to 
discriminate  between  imfh  andfiible.  Tins  dMcvity, 
however,  wore  off  with  the  uovclty,  an4  i.  graduaily 
necovened,  minh  the  explanatory  aMistQiiee  of  my 
associates,  th^  proper  epndition  of  inind  to  pursue  my 
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Studies,  wh'ch  were  agiaih  renewed  and  continued,  as 
above  noticed,  with  great  interest  and  solicitude. 
They  were  confined  to  reading,  writing,  English 
grammar,  and  arithmetic.  On  leaving  this  school, 
my  instructors  respectfully  complimented  me  for  the 
proficiency  I  had  made ;  but  they  were  remarkable 
ibr  courtesy,  and  I  ascribed  their  conduct  to  that 
cause. 

I  passed  my  winters  as  I  had  heretofore,  since  I 
liefl  the  Osages,  in  taking,  or  trading  for  furs,  which 
I  subsequently  disposed  of,  on  profitable  terms,  at 
New  Orleans. 

During  my  last  visit  at  this  place,  I  accidentally 
met  my  friend.  Colonel  Watkins  ;  the  interview  was 
highly  interesting,  and  sincerely  affecting  to  us  both. 
He  made  various  propositions  to  induce  me  to  form  a 
connection  with  him  in  the  fur  and  cotton  trade,  to 
which  I  thought  it  unadvisable  to  accede,  on  account 
of  my  ignorance  of  commercial  transactions,  and  my 
anxiety  for  the  attainment  of  more  extensive  know- 
ledge. .  He  gave  me  much  useful  advice  respecting 
my  future  intercourse  with  the  world ;  treated  me,  in 
every  respect,  with  the  interest  and  attention  that  a 
fond  &ther  would  an  affectionate  son  ;  inquired  into 
the  state  of  m>  affidrs ;  and  enjoined  it  on  me,  as  a 
matter  of  right,  to  call  on  him,  should  I  ever  stand 
in  need  of  his  assistance.  ^ 

Since  this  interview,  I  have  heard,  that  Colonel 
Watkins  was  profitably  engaged  in  the  fur  and  cotton 
trade  ;  though  I  have  only  received  one  communica- 
tion directly  from  him,  since  we  separated  at  New 
Orleans..    This   was  in    April,    18«1,   while  near 
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ShawHeetown,  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  And,  as  it 
alludes  to  the  circumstance  of  my  preserving  him  and 
his  party  from  destruction  by  the  Osage  Indians,  as 
previously  detailed,  I  trust  no  apology  will  be  deemed 
necessary  for  giving  it  a  place  in  my  narrative.  It 
is  as  follows.  f¥''  r;    , 

"  Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri,  March  15. 1821. 

"  My  dear  Friend, 

"  I  have  just  received  information  from  Mr.Combs 
and  Colonel  L.  Bean,  that  you  are  lying  very  low  with 
the  fever,  at  Shawneetown  j  yet  am  much  gratified  to 
hear  from  the  same  respectable  source,  that  you  are 
on  the  recovery. 

**  I  am  in  haste,  and  am  sorry  I  have  but  a  few 
moments  to  devote  to  this  tribute  of  gratitude  and 
respect,  for  one  to  whose  goodness  and  enterprise  lam 
indebted,  under  Providence,  for  my  life ;  and  that  too, 
at  the  sacrifice  of  every  thing  valuable  to  you.  I  hope 
you  will  not  venture  to  start  before  you  recover  your 
strength.  Mr.  Combs  informs  me,  that  you  have 
started,  without  taking  any  recommendations  with 
you  from  your  friends,  excepting  Dr.  Syme.  • 

"  If  this  will  be  of  any  service  to  you,  it  is  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  I  tender  it.  Your  confidence  may 
carp  /ou  too  far ;  your  resources  may  fail  j  and  re- 
comn.endations  be  rendered  necessary.  —  If  my  re- 
commendation will  do  you  no  good,  it  will  not  be  any 
disadvantage ;  so,  as  to  taking  it  along  or  not,  you 
will  exercise  your  own  pleasure ;  but  however  you 
Hiay  receive  it,  be  assured^  that  if  any  favoiu:  I  can  da 

^  In  this  respect  Mr.  Combs  laboured  under  a  mistake. — Author^ 
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you,  would  be  of  tenfold  the  advantage  which  it  pos- 
sibly can  be  at  present,  I  would  be  far  from  suppos- 
ing I  have  relieved  myself  from  the  obligations  which 
your  intrepidity  and  goodness  have  laid  me  under. 

"  I  have  been  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore :  you 
may  derive  information  by  going  to  either.  I  would 
advise  you  to  spend  some  time  at  both  places,  as  you 
can,  without  &yy  difficulty,  procure  letters  of  intro- 
duction  to  the  first  characters  in  either  place,  from 
your  ]^ends  in  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  or  Lexington ; 
which  I  would  advise  you  by  all  means  to  accept,  as 
the  politeness  of  those  people  will  be  certain  to  oifer 
them  to  you,  —  and,  if  you  were  aware  of  the  necesi 
sity  of  friends,  in  a  strange  country,  as  I  have  been, 
you  would  not  neglect  any  facility  in  extending,  even 
among  strangers,  your  singular  history. 

"  I  am  willing  to  certify  upon  oath,  at  any  time,  if 
required,  my  delivery  from  inevitable  destruction,  by 
your  timely  and  hazardous  undertaking. 

"  I  know  your  clerical  friends  were  very  solicitous 
for  you  to  go  through  Boston,  and  obtain  a  theological 
education.  I  cannot  say  what  course  to  advise  you,  as 
to  that :  —  I  do  not  know  the  moral  tendency  of  your 
mind,  and  cannot  advise.  Let  me  hear  from  you  oflen: 
I  shall  be  generally  at  Natches  or  Baton  Rouge. 

•*  Permit  me,  dear  Sir,  to  subscribe  myself,  your 
most  affectionate  and  sincere  friend  and  well-wisher. 
(Signed)        "  Geobge  P.  Watkins." 


Previous  to  receiving  the  above  letter,  I  had  visited 
several  of  the  largest  towns,  and  formed  an  acquaint- 
aiMC  with  some  <^  the  most  respectable  people  in  the 
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Western  States.  There  were  many  among  then^,  who 
were  particularly  friendly ;  and  who  advised  me  to 
journey  eastwardly  as  far  as  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
and  New  York,  with  a  view  to  publish  the  history  of 
my  life,  and  such  information  as  I  possessed,  respect- 
ing the  Indian  nations  settled  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river. 

In  addition  to  the  inducements  held  out  by  the  ad- 
vice and  solicitude  of  my  friends,  I  had,  for  some  time 
preceding,  fostered  an  ardent  desire  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  some  one  of  the  learned  professions. 
My  views  in  this  respect  had  been  very  much  influenced 
by  the  advice  of  the  truly  venerable  Mr.  Wyatt,  whose 
name  I  have  previously  had  occasion  to  mention. 

He  had  explained  to  me  the  difference  between  the 
comparatively  natural  rights  enjoyed  by  the  Indians, 
and  those  essential  to  the  harmonious  preservation  of 
civilized  society. 

He  demonstrated  the  observance  of  industry,  per- 
severance and  prudence,  as  necessary  to  secure  even 
a  moderate  share  of  the  comforts  and  happiness  of 
life,  and  taught  me  the  importance  of  sustaining  my 
relation  with  the  world  independent  of  its  bounties, 
rewards  or  fears. 

In  fine,  it  was  he,  who  first  satisfactorily  unfolded  to 
my  benighted  mind  the  Identity  of  the  Great  Spirit  with 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  the  Salvator  of  the  hu^. 
man  family.  He  also  taught  me  rationally  to  unbend 
my  selfish,  evil  propensities,  and  to  gird  on  the  armour 
of  self-denial,  charity,  and  truth,  and  to  square  my  life 
by  them,  as  acceptable  offerings  to  the  Great  I  AM, 

As  I  entertained  very  great  respect  for  that  gentle- 
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man,  his  opinions  were  treasured  up  by  me  as  oracu|ar; 
and  I  have  since  often  reflected  on  them  with  a  mix- 
ture of  pleasurable  sensations  and  painful  solicitude 
that  defies  my  powers  of  description. 

But  besides  my  desire  to  acquire  a  professional 
knowledge,  my  ardent  imagination  depicted  to  me  all 
the  beauties  that  had  been  unveiled  in  the  intellectual 
world.  From  the  ready  proficiency  I  had  made,  I 
thought  of  nothing  less  than  the  subjugation  of  the 
empires  of  science  and  literature,  and  when  this  had 
been  accomplished,  to  have  penetrated  into  unex- 
plored  regions  in  search  of  new  truths. 

With  my  mind  thus  filled  with  lofty  expectations ;' 
ignorant  of  the  world,  of  my  own  powers,  and  the  vanity 
of  the  attempts  I  contemplated  ;  unknown  to  a  single 
human  being,  with  whom  I  could  claim  kindred,  ex- 
cept from  common  origin  ;  and  even  indebted  to  cir- 
cumstance for  a  name ;  in  the  fall  of  18@],  I  crossed 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  and,  as  it  were,  commenced 
a  new  existence.  By  this,  however,  I  intend  no  local 
reflection,  for  wherever  I  visited,  hospitality  and 
friendship  have  been  inmates,  and  often  hailed  me  in 
the  silent  though  expressive  language  of  the  heart, 
"  thou  art  my  brother."  In  truth,  the  kindness  and 
respectful  attention  I  have  received  since  I  left  the 
Indians,  from  all  classes  of  people  with  which  I  became 
acquainted,  have  been  of  a  nature  calculated  to  inspire 
and  All  my  soul  with  gratitude  and  respect,  and  that 
I  may  merit  their  continuance  will  be  the  high  am^ 
bition  and  constant  endeavour  of  my  future  life. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

(  ,  " 

'Jk    'H2  ISXTENT,  ASPECT,  SOIL,  AND  CLIMATE   OF  THE   COUN  > 
'■      '    DISTINGUISHED  AT  PRESENT  BY  THE   NAMES  OF  THE   ^ 
.\i.^«l^  URI   AND   ARKANSAS  TERRITORIES. 

jpEFOBS  I  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
jects more  immediately  connected  with  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Indians,  some  general  account  of 
the  country  inhabited  by  them,  appears  to  be  neces- 
saiy  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  how  far  loca- 
tion, boundary,  abundance  and  scarcity  of  game,  and 
intercourse,  influence  their  general  character  and 
habits. 

But  this  account  must,  from  necessity,  be  exceed- 
ingly limited ;  because,  my  acquaintance  with  these 
subjects  originated  under  circumstances  and  views 
altogether  disconnected  with  their  application  to  the 
general  purposes  of  civilized  life. 

The  extensive  country,  of  which  I  propose  to  give 
a  very  imperfect  description,  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  state  of  Missouri  and  Mississippi  river ;  north  ^ 
by  the  British  dominions  ;  west  by  the  Rocky  Moun- 
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tains  ;  and  south  by  the  Arkansas  river  and  territo- 
ries of  the  Mexican  empire. 

These  regions,  calculated  to  sustain  probably  more 
than  fifty  millions  of  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  civil, 
ization,  are,  at  present,  with  the  exception  of  some 
inconsiderable  white  settlements  and  military  posts, 
occupied  by  something  upwards  of  one  hundred 
thousand  Indians,  and  have  been  computed  to  con- 
tain about  one  million  of  square  miles.  The  country 
between  the  Mississipi  and  Missouri  rivers,  may  be 
denominated  level  \  though  I  observed  several  ranges 
of  hills  as  we  passed  over  it.  It  is  composed  of  nearly 
equal  parts  of  prairie  and  woodland,  the  former  prel 
dominating  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Missouri. 
I  can  say  but  little  in  respect  to  the  soil.  Far  north, 
it  appeared,  in  part,  from  the  growth  of  plants  to  be 
tolerably  good  j  while  in  other  places  it  was  either  too 
sterile  or  wet  for  improvement.  Lower  down,  nearly 
all  the- country  we  passed  over  appeared  well  calcu- 
lated for  cultivation.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Mis- 
souri, receding  from  the  alluvions,  or  what,  in  the 
language  of  the  country  are  called  bottoms,  the  first 
one  hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  may  be 
denominated  as  level.  It  is,  however,  gradually 
voluted  ;  and,  receding  farther,  these  volutations  in- 
crease, and  sometimes  swell  into  considerable  hills, 
and  occasionally  into  abrupt  cliffs.  Farther  west  it 
becomes  still  more  hilly ;  and,  finally,  the  country  as- 
sumes the  character  of  mountainous. 

These  undulated  formations  maintain  a  singular 
coincidence  in  their  directions  with  respect  to  parti- 
cular prairies  ;  but  whether  they  are  uniformly  alike 
in  all,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say.  .  ,  ,- 
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The  mountains  generally -conform  to  a  meiidian 
parallel  in  their  direction,  inclining,. if  any  thing,  to 
the  west  of  north.  The  same  observations  will  ap- 
ply to  the  hills,  if  we  except  those  situated  between 
the  Osage  and  Arkansas  rivers,  which  individually 
are  very  irregular,  though  they  all  may,  and  probably 
do,  conform  to  a  general  direction. 

The  aspect  of  this  district  should  also  be  excepted 
in  the  general  description ;  because,  the  prairies  do 
not  bear  so  great  a  proportion  to  the  other  varieties  of 
land;  they  are  less  even,  and  generally  better  watered; 
while  the  hills  are  more  elevated  and  numerous,  and 
the  proportion  of  woodland  is  very  much  increased. 

Generally,  throughout  this  vast  country,  the  allu- 
vions and  more  elevated  hiUs  only  are  supplied  with 
trees  ;  and  the  proportion  of  these  lands,  compared 
with  the  other  varieties,  would  be  deemed  too  incon- 
siderable to  deserve  notice,  were  they  not  indis- 
pensable to  the  final  settlement  of  the  country.  The 
remainder  consists  of  fertile  and  barren  prairies  and 
morasses.  To  be  more  particular,  the  soil  is  various, 
and,  for  convenience  of  description,  may  be  treated 
under  the  five  following  heads  : 

1st.  Alluvions,  or  river  bottom  lands ; 
2d.  Fertile  prairies ; 

3d.  Hills;  '''"''''""',' ',.*5;'!'^t-^^- 

4th*  Morasses,  or  swamps  ;  and,  *^  '< 

5th.  Barrens  or  sterile  prairies. 

The  first,  or  the  alluvions,  skirt  the  margin  of 
all  the  water  courses,  except  where  they  are  occa- 
sionally interrupted  by  the  approach  of  the  barrens. 
They  are  of  various  widths,  from  half  a  mile  to  four 
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or  five  miles  j  but  they  seldom  exceed  an  average  of 
those  distances.  They  are  composed  of  a  rich  Sa- 
turn of  vegetable  and  earthy  mould  to  an  unknown 
depth,  which,  in  general,  supports  large  growths  of 
trees,  consisting  of  cotton  wood  {Populus  angulata\ 
sycamore  {Platanus  occidentals),  hackberry,  (CelHs 
crassifoUa),  honey  locust  (Gleditschia  triacanthos), 
white  locust  (Robinia  pseudacacia),  pecan  {Juglans 
oUvdbformis),  dogwood  (Comus  Jtorida),  shot  bush, 
or  prickiy  ash  (Aralia  spinosa),  hoop  ash  (Celtis  oc^ 
cidentaUs'),  coffee  tree,  {Gymnochdus  canadensis),  red 
and  white  mulberry  (Morus  rubra,  et  alba),  sassafras 
(Laurus  sassafras),  white  and  slippery  elm  (Ulmus^ 
Americana,  et  aspera,)  red  and  sugar  maple  (Acer 
rubrum,  et  saccharinum),  persimmon  (Diospyros  vir- 
giniana),  various  kinds  of  willow  (Salix),  swamp  dog- 
wood (Comus  sericea),  various  kinds  of  cherry  and 
plum  (Prunus),  crab  apple  (Pyrus  coronaria),  ches- 
nut  and  chinquapin  (Castanea  Americana,  et  pumila), 
various  kinds  of  oak,  among  which  are  the  pin,  over- 
cup,  and  swamp  (Quercus  palustris,  macrocarpa,  et 
lyrata),  papaw  (Annona  triloba),  black,  white,  and 
sweet  birch  (Betula  nigra,  pdpyracea,  et  lenta),  aider 
(Alnus),  elder  (Sambuctis),  trembling  aspen  (Populus 
tremuloides),  hazel  (Co^^/zas,)  magnolia,  moose- wood*, 
blood- wood,  spice- wood*,  bow- wood  or  Osage  orange*, 
several  varieties  of  grape  vines,  and  many  other  plants 
common  to  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  same 
kinds  of  trees  as  grow  on  the  alluvions  are  found  on 
the  hills,  particularly  i\ear  their  base  :  they  also  are 
produced  in  some  of  the  swamps  or  morasses. 

*  The  technical  names  unknown  to  the  author. 
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The  Alluvions  may  be  divided  into  wet  and  dry, 
the  former  being  more  frequently  inundated,  and  are 
readily  distinguishable  by  the  plants  they  produce. 

The  second,  or' fertile  prairies. — 'These,  so  far 
as  my  observations  go,  constitute  a  greater  extent  of 
surface  than  the  aggregate  of  all  the  other  varieties. 
Sometimes  they  present  vast  champaigns,  and  at  others 
a  slightly  undulated  appearance  ;  not  sulKcient,  howo 
ever,  to  change  the  general  character  of  evennc  '. 
But  the  greatest  portion  is  formed  by  the  vallies  which 
are  situated  between  the  more  elevated  ridges  or  hills. 
The  soil  in  general  is  of  a  dark  colour,  rich,  and,  in 
the  vallies,  frequently  several  feet  in  depth.  It  pro- 
duces a  great  variety  of  plants  which  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  describe,  because  omitting  those  which  are 
used  for  nutritive  and  medicinal  purposes,  which  I 
shall  subsequently  notice,  they  did  not  fix  my  attention 
so  strongly  as  to  enable  me  to  make  comparisons,  that 
would  justify  the  attempt. 

The  Prairie  grass,  which  in  a  degree  resembles 
some  kinds  of  broom  grass,  grows  from  three  to  ten 
feet  in  height;  and  in  general  affords  excellent  graz- 
ing the  whole  year  round,  particularly  in  the  lower 
latitudes.  The  tops  of  that  which  is  tall  are  beaten 
down  by  the  snow  and  winds,  and  in  this  situation 
protect  the  more  tender  from  the  effects  of  the  cold 
weather;  so  that  grazing  animals,  without  much  diffi- 
culty, keep  themselves  in  '  pretty  good  condition 
throughout  the  winter.  # 

Third.  The  soil  of  the  hills. — This  differs  con- 
siderably ;  but  in  general  on  the  northern  sides  it  is 
black  and  rich,  though  not  deep,  while  the  southern 
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exposures  are  as  uniformly  sterile.  The  former  fre- 
quently produce  tall  and  thick  growths  of  oak,  walnut 
{Juglans  SQuamosa  et  nigra),  red,  mountain,  and  sugar 
maple,  wh  e  locust,  ash  (^Fraxinus),  chesnut,  chinqua- 
pin, sassafras,  and  several  others  common  to  the  hills 
in  the  eastern  states ;  while  the  latter,  and  the  tops  of 
the  hills,  are  thinly  covered  with  stinted  growths  of 
red  cedar  (Juniperus  Firginiana),  pines  (^Pmus\ 
scrubby  oak,  sour  wood*,  sawas  berry*,  and  whortle- 
berries (  Vaccinium  resinosum)'. 

Fourth.  The  swamps. — These  are  not  very  ex- 
tensive nor  numerous ;  but  they  are  comparatively 
more  so,  as  we  proceed  north,  or  approximate  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  In  general  they  may  be  denomi^ 
nated  fertile  prairies,  subject  to  occasional  or  long, 
continued  overflowings :  the  soil  appears  to  be  much 
the  same,  though  probably  it  reposes  on  strata  of 
clay ;  as  these  grounds  prevail  to.  a  greater  extent 
among  ridges  composed  almost  entirely  of  this  ma- 
terial. In  some  instances  they  support  growths  of 
t'ees  similar  to  those  on  the  river  lands  or  alluvions ; 
in  others,  where  more  subject  to  inundations,  they 
produce  some  species  of  the  rush  (Juncus),  flags 
(/m,  et  acorus),  cat's-tail  (Ti/pha),  swamp  cabbage 
(Pothos  fcetida),  and  many  other  aquatic  plants ;  but 
in  general  they  aflfbrd  the  wild  rice,  from  which,  after 
the  buffalos  and  other  grazing  animals  have  trampled 
over  it,  the  Indians  collect  their  supplies. 

Fifth.  Barrens. — The  tops  and  sides  of  the  ridges 
in  general  constitute  the  barrens ;  though  I  have  seen 


*  Technical  names  not  known  to  the  author. 
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them,  with  the  exception  of  the  deep  ravines  formed 
by  the  rains  and  melting  snows,  almost  of  a  dead  level. 
They  are  composed  either  of  clay,  interspersed  some- 
times with  rocks,  or  of  sand,  and  sustain  scarcely  any 
vegetable  substances  except  biambles,  moss,  and  a 
species  or  two  of  the  cactus. 

One  of  these  clay  barrens  of  considerable  extent, 
situated  to  the  north  of  the  La  Platte,  is  remarkably 
intersected  by  deep  ravines,  which  render  the  travel- 
ling across  it  exceedingly  difficult.  Several  others 
are  met  with  high  up  on  the  Arkansas  and  La  Platte 
rivers,  which  are  composed  wholly  of  sand.  Some  of 
them  are  level ;  but  in  general  they  rise  into  gentle 
ridges,  and  some  of  them  into  conical  hills  or  ridges 
of  considerable  height.  The  cactus  and  a  kind  of 
running  grass  which  bears  innumerable  small  sharp- 
pointed  burrs,  grow  on  the  hills  j  and  sometimes, 
especially  where  rocky,  brambles  and  small  shrubs 
are  also  found.  In  windy  weather  the  sands  are 
drifted  about,  so  as  to  occasion  much  pain  and  incon- 
venience to  those  who  travel  over  them. 

Where  the  level  sand  barrens  are  connected  to  the 
fertile  prairies,  or  to  the  river  lands,  they  appear  more 
elevated,  as  though  they  had,  at  some  former  period, 
been  transported  over  them  by  the  agency  of  wind  or 
water.  Another  corroborative  circumstance  that  such 
has  been  the  case,  is  the  appearance  of  the  fertile 
prairies  in  many  places  on  one  side  of  the  rivers,  while 
on  the  other  these  sandy  accumulations  are  of  consi- 
derable extent.  And  such,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  the 
fact ;  since  they  are  uniformly  found  more  extensive 
on  the  sides  of  the  rivers  in  the  leeward  direction  of  the 
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prevailing  winds.  On  this  hypothesis,  the  rivers  must 
have  conveyed  these  sands  from  the  mountains,  and 
deposited  them  in  times  of  floods  in  such  situations  as 
to  admit  of  their  subsequent  removal  by  the  winds : 
and  yei,  as  an  objection  to  it,  they  appear  of  too  vast 
extent  and  volume  to  have  been  thus  accumulated, 
within  the  period  assigned  as  the  age  of  our  globe. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  soil  in  the  world  which  is  in 
itself  better  qualified  for  agricultural  purposes,  than 
what  composes  the  alluvion  districts  in  this  country. 
They  are,  however,  annually  overflowed  from  a  week, 
to  a  month  or  six  weeks,  according  to  the  situation  of 
the  sources  of  the  different  rivers,  and  the  length,  size, 
and  rapidity  of  their  currents ;  which  circumstances 
also  influence  the  season  of  the  year  at  which  they 
occur. 

The  period  for  cultivating  the  alluvions  of  the  lower 
Missouri,  has  arrived  by  the  time  the  snows  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  begin  to  dissolve ;  and  it  becomes 
considerably  advanced,  before  the  floods  they  finally 
produce  have  reached  them  :  so  that  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  improve  them,  except  for  grazing  meadows, 
unless  the  waters  be  first  banked  out,  as  has  been  done 
on  the  Mississippi,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Or- 
leans. Most  of  the  streams  flowing  into  the  Missouri, 
are  liable  to,  and  often  do  overflow  their  banks,  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  year ;  so  that,  to  obtain  the  great- 
est possible  advantage  from  cultivating  their  marginal 
lands,  they  should  also  be  embanked.  But,  perhaps,  it 
would  be  more  conducive  to  the  settlement  and  pros- 
perity of  this  country,  to  preserve  them  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  settlers  on  the  prairies  with  timber. 
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The  fertile  prairies  bordering  on  the  woodlands  are 
well  adapted  for  settlement,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  will 
be  reclaimed  to  a  very  great  extent  before  another  cen- 
tury has  transpired,  and  finally  give  employment  to  a 
hardy,  dense  population.  On  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  wood  and  water,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  attempts 
to  settle  the  central  prairies  will  be  made  till  the  laiids 
better  adapted  to  cultivation  are  first  improved.  But 
the  many  thousand  square  miles  so  situated,  will 
finally  become  of  too  great  value  and  importance  in  a 
national  view,  to  be  suffered  to  remain  a  wilderness,  as 
many  now  suppose  they  for  ever  must.  The  want  of 
wood  and  water  is  not,  however,  the  only  barrier  to 
their  settlement :  another  very  formidable  one  is  pre- 
sented in  their  liability  to  fires,  which  will,  almost  to> 
a  certainty,  prove  dangerous,  if  not  destructive  to  the 
first  adventurers,  unless  suitable  preventive  means  be> 
carried  into  effect. 

As  clay,  and  I  have  no  doubt  coal  and  turf  are 
abundant,  bricks  for  building  may  be  readily  obtain-: 
ed ;  timber  for  the  same  object  may  be  procured  by 
cultivating  forests,  which  the  earth,  with  proper  atten- 
tion, will  certainly  produce  ;  and  for  fences,  nothing 
can  surpass  living  hedges,  which  would  probably 
flourish  as  readily  as  forest  trees,  and  in  as  great  per- 
fection as  any  of  the  plants  found  at  present  in  the 
fertile  prairies.  • 

To  obtain  a  supply  of  water  will  in  general  be  more 
difficult;  but  as  one  is  in  the  earth,  it  may  be  procured^ 
But  apart  fronf  this  source,  I  am  persuaded  it  may  be 
conveyed  in  canals,  through  some  extensive  districts 
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ol*  oouatry,  which  the  consequent  increased  value  of 
the  nei^bouriog  lands  will  eventually  justify. 

The  prairies  may  be  protected  from  fire  by  plough, 
ing  in  the  prairie  grass  to  any  length  and  width 
necessary  to  arrest  its  progress.  In  some  situations 
where  the  streams  interlock,  large  districts  of  country 
may,  in  this  way,  be  defended  against  the  fire,  which, 
in  dry  windy  weather,  spreads  with  a  rigidity  not  at. 
ways  to  be  avoided  by  the  caution  and  utmost  speed 
of  the  bufialo. 

i .  In  the  MX  of  the  year,  when  the  prairie  grass  is  dry, 
^e  prairies  are  sometimes  set  on  fire  by  accident,  and 
at  others  by  design.  Should  the  wind  be  high  on  these 
•ecosions,  no  spectacle  can  surpass  them  in  grandeur 
and  sublimity ;  a  space  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is 
seen  devastated  by  the  igneous  torrent  In  some  places 
the  tortuous  flames,  comparatively  lost  in  distance,  ap. 
pear 'to  smoulder  beneath  impervious  columns  of  smoke; 
at  others,  they  burst  into  the  skies  with  the  vividness 
and  mpidky  of  lightning,  and  seem  to  threaten  uni. 
Keraal  desolation.  Their  speed  is  that  of  the  winds, 
and  destruction  betides  every  living  thing  that  cannot 
outfly  its  course.  The  grazing  herds,  conscious  of  the 
throatening  calamity,  fearlessly  congregate  with  their 
natuittl  eQemies;  and  the  bufialos,  elks,  deer,  panthers, 
wolves,  and  bears,  are  seen  promiscuously  crowded 
together.  They  sometimes  escape  to  the  ravines  and 
avoid  deailh,  but  more  ^equently  they  are  overwhelmed 
by  the  r^istHessi  fiamcis.  One  of  these  fires  raged  to  a 
very  gvent  extent  a  fewyQars  since,  on  the  prairies  be- 
nwfA'i^  Jlimim  mi  Ailmmn  nvmm  «nd  it >  «x* 
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tremely  painful  on  passing  over  them,  to  witness 
the  ruin  it  produced.  The  mass  of  bleached  bones 
strewed  on  the  earth  is  astonishingly  great;  said 
no  doubt  remains,  that  many  thousand  buffiilos 
and  other  animals  perished  at  this  particular  pe- 
riod. 

These  fires  do  not  in  common  prove  so  destructive ; 
but  their  occasional  prevalence  contributes  j^eatly  to 
the  destruction  of  animal  life. 

All  the  difficulties  presented  to  the  settlement  of 
the  prairies,  as  above  stated,  may  be  surmounted, 
wherever  the  fertility  <^'  the  soil  will  compc  naata  for 
cultivation. 

Many  of  the  swamps  or  morasses  wilt  admit  of 
being  drained  ^  at  least,  such  is  my  present  fmitre;^- 
sion;  and  they  would,  under  such  mam<ger:^ent». 
prove  excellent  for  arable  and  grazing  purposes. 

The  foregoing  observations  will  apply  with  great 
propriety  to  nearly  the  whole  fertile  district  of  coun- 
try, included  between  the  boundaries  first  describ- 
ed.   I  assert  this,  from  information  I  have  received 
from  the  traders  and  Indians,   and  fbom  my  own 
observations,  which,    it  should  be  kept  in  view, 
have  been    comparatively  limitoff ;    for  I  ascend- 
ed the  Missouri  but  once,  and  then  had  but  an' 
indifferent  opportunity  for  making  observationa  h^-i 
yond  its  vari^ated.  boundaries ;  I,  howevei;  crassed 
three  times  from  the  Kansas  and  Arlfiinsas  to  the  La 
Platte,  and  ascended  the  latter  river  nearly  to  ite 
source.      Besides,    I    passed    frequently   between 
the  Arkansas  and  Qsage  rivers,  and  am  well  ac- 
foauKted  with  Urn  eotintiy  Iwjr^ljtp^oa  t^^  tmA 
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on  White  and  St  Francis  rivers  to  a  considerab|le 
extent 

On  approaching  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  surface 
of  the  country,  as  before  observed,  is  more  uneven, 
abrupt  and  hilly.  The  soil  is  by  no  means  so  pro- 
ductive,' and  runs  more  frequently  into  sandy  and  ■■ 
rooky  barrens,  which,  in  some  instances,  are  of  great 
extent.  The  vegetable  growth  is  also  widely  different; 
for  instead  of  the  lofly  trees,  which  obtain  in  the  • 
country  lower  down,  though  many  of  them  are  of  the 
same  species,  they  dwindle  into  comparative  shrub- 
bery. To  this,  however,  may  be  excepted  some  varie- 
ties of  pine,  which,  not  unfrequently  in  the  vallies, 
grow  to  a  stately  size.  The  lands  between  the  Osage 
and  the  Arkansas,  including  the  vallies  drained  by 
White  and  St  Francis  rivers,  are  very  different  from 
those  above  described.  The  country  generally  is  more 
hilly,  and  the  hills  are  larger,  more  feitile,  and  better 
watered.  . 

dl  have  noticed  in  my  narrative,  all  that  I  recollect 
respecting  the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  shall  conclude  by  observing^  that  this  subject, 
connected  with  the  future  settlement  of  this  extensive 
country,  is  so  very  important  that  I  trust  my  readers 
will  forgive  the  short  digression  into  which  it  has 
led  me. 

Climate. — On  so  extensive  a  line  as  is  included  be- 
tween the  35°  and  49*  north  latitude,  the  northern 
and  southern  extremities  of  these  territories,  with  very 
elevated  ranges  of  mountains  along  their  whole  west- 
em  borders,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  surface  of 
.t^icaQntry,  exp$Hied  to  therays^of  the  sun,  the  climate 
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must  necessarily  be  exceedingly  various.  My  know- 
ledge respecting  it  does  not,  however,  extend  mucE 
farther  than  between  the  southern  boundary  and  39"* 
or  40°  north  latitude ;  I  am  therefore  coiistraihed  to 
confine  my  observations  on  this  subject,  principally  to 
the  country  of  the  Osage  and  Kansas  Indians.       . .  > 

The  climate  is  here  temperate,  though  exceedingly 
changeable  y  it  very  much  resembles  that  of  the  same 
latitudes  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi.    The  pre- 
vailing winds,  snow  storms  and  such  hurricanes  as 
happen,  which  in  general  are  annually  periodical, 
come  mostly  fi'om  the  north-west,  and  the  rains  and 
thunder  gusts  most  frequently  irom  between  the  south 
and  south-east  points.  The  earth  is  commonly  supplied  ^ 
with  seasonable  and  refreshing  showers  of  rain,  except 
from  the  middle  of  the  summer  to  the  ingathering  of 
the  corn,  when  droughts  generally  prevail.    Fogs  are 
by  no  means  fi'equent;  late  in  the  fall  they  occur 
sometimes  in  the  morning,  but  disappear  uniformly 
as  the  sun  rises.     Preceding  the  accession  of  firost, 
the  atmosphere  assumes  a  reddish  hazy  appearance ; 
for; the  rest  of  the  year  it  is  agreeably  arid,  and  beau- 
tifully clear.     The  snow  storms  are  usually  followed 
by  rain,  in  consequence  of  which  the  earth  is  seldom 
covered  for  any  considerable  time*    The  grounds  are 
not  commonly  frozen  for  more  than  two  or  three 
months,  and  I  think,  on  an  average,  would  admit 
the  plough  by  the  first  of  March* 

The  climate  on  the  Arkansasy  south  of  the  Osage 
river,  is  more  mild;  which  necessarily  produces  de- 
viations fi'om  the  above  description,  that  the  intelli- 
gent reader  will  readily  comprehend,  without  any 
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-fitrdier  notice  txf  llie  subject  on  my  part  I  ought, 
liowttver,  to  remariE,  (CKat  hail  storms  are  more  tr^ 
^ent)  and  the  winds  more  changeable  and  strong, 
.especifdiy  in  the  summer  season,  tending  much  to 
midgste  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which  otherwise  would 
oftentimes  he  very  (^riessive.  Low  down  on  White, 
«l^  ioa  tbe  alluvion  lands  of  the  St  Frauds  and 
tteigfafaouring  rivers,  the  country  is  subject  to  long- 
continued  imd  d^ise  fogs,  and  is,  in  conseqiLsnce, 
unhealthy.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district  sufler 
jnnualLy  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  intermittent 
And  remittent  ifevers  and  their  concomitant  diseases, 
«BcordtDg  to  the  prevalence  of  this  peculiar  atmo- 
Sj^rie  oontaminadon. 

.To  conclude,  I  may  remark  that  the  climate,  aft» 
|>assing  the  foggy  regions  of  the  Mississipi,  is  healthy, 
juid,  no  doubt,  advancing  west  it  becomes  more  so, 
AS  ikr  as  the  country  is  habitable,  quite  to  the  base 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
iaciilities  for  settlement,  and  the  prospects  of  reward 
far  labour,  beyond  what  is  essential  for  home  con- 
sumption, diminish  in  proportion  as  the  distances  in^ 
crease.  The  fertile  districts  of  this  wb(^e  country 
are,  beyond  a  doubt,  capable  of  being  made  to  produce 
all  the  varieties  found  in  similar  latitudes  and  eleva^ 
tions  "^hroughout  the  world,  and  that  too  with  means 
in  the  first  instance  exceedingly  limited,  in  com- 
parison to  what  has  been  necessary  to  reclaim  other 
portions  of  the  globe.  These  lands  are  not  now  in 
demand,  and  before  they  will  become  so,  the  govern- 
meot,  with  judicious  management,  may,  at  a  very 
moderate  expense  compared  to  their  value,  readily 
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obviate  the  difficulties  to  tlieir  indprovement  in  a^ 
vaftce  of  the  S(t;t!Wieirt8,  by  plantiiig  forests,  digging 
wells,  &c.  sm  -Lame  previously  suggested.  ' 

Approaching  the  mountains^  the  propdrtkni  ot'tfaif 
good  land  is  much  diminished;  but  ^e*  ((aiaitity 
under  all  circumstances,  is  suffidsnt  to  BVlppOft  ^ 
numerous  population ;  and  it  must,  in  the  ne<sessiity 
course  of  events,  finally  yield,  in  common  with  thilitt. 
more  advantageously  situated,  to  the  improviftgf  in^ 
fluence  of  civilized  life. 

It  is  true,  that  the  snows  which  perpetuity  covet 
some  of  these  mountains^  will  operate  to  a  oeirtaitt 
extent  against  particular  agricultural  pursuits,  but 
not  siiffieiently  to  change  thechdracter  of  the  country ) 
because,  the  winds  which  come  ftota  th^m^  i^hoc^h 
at  first  sufficiently  cold  to  arrest  and  ev«n  ir^der 
doub^l  tlie  anticipated  results  of  catture,  yet  be* 
come  gradually  warm  and  fertilizing  in  their  pro^sft 
through  regions  highly  rarified  by  the  reftectii^  p6W«f 
of  the  extensive  prairies.  a 

But,  was  the  climate  still  less  favours^Ie,  the  ad* 
vantages  offered  from  the  cultivation  of  indigenous 
plants,  and  others  which  experience  has  shown  will 
flourish,  in  paiticular  situations,  are  sufficient  to  fix 
the  attention,  and  reward  the  industry  of  the  enter^ 
prizing.  The  white  mulberry  abounds  at  present  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  authorize  a  very  wide  attention 
to  the  product  of  the  silkworm:  and  grape  vines 
producing  black,  red,  flesh-coloured,  and  white  iiritit, 
of  a  richness  of  flavour  surpassing  any  I  have  seen 
under  cultivation,  are  to  be  met  with  in  astonishing 
quantities  in  the  hollows  of  tlie  prairies.    Thiscir- 
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cumstanc^  will  not  appear  extraordinary,  if  the  chafac- 
ter  of  the  plan  be  taken  into  consideration,  since  it  ig 
well  known  in  order  to  obtain  the  grape  in  its  greatest 
perfection,  that  the  vine  should  be  exposed  to  a  free 
circulation  of  air  and  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun ;  both 
of  which  are  natural  results  in  the  open  prairies. 

I  have  seen  hundreds  of  acres  spread  over  with  the 
vine;  riay,  I  might  say  thousands,  which,  in  the  proper 
season,  are  loaded  to  an  almost  incredible  extent,  with 
the  most  delicious  grapes.  And,  were  it  not  for  the 
paths  kept  open  by  bears,  deer,  and  other  animals 
which  feed  on  them,  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to 
pads  through  the  thickly  interwoven  branches.  Large' 
tracts  are  frequently  to  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  the 
cbuntry,  particularly  near  the  Osage  river,  which  are 
covered  with  thick  growths  of  the  crab  apple,  plum, 
and  wild-cherry  bee,  and  are  so  thickly  interwoven 
with  grape  vines,  as  totally  to  exclude  the  sun's  rays 
from  the  ground  beneath.  .  Such  do  not,  however, 
bear  either  rich  or  abundant  fruit,  and  I  name  the 
circumstance  merely  to  show  their  wild  luxuriancy. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  two  above-mentioned  articles, 
that  is,  silk  and  wine,  may  be  attended  to  with  decid- 
edly greater  advantage  than  generally  results  in  the 
United  States,  from  the  ordinary  agricultural  pursuits, 
especially  in  situations  remote  from  a  market  Be- 
sides those,  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  will  succeed 
remarkably  well  towards  the  southern  confines  of  this 
territory;  and  tobacco,  flax,  hemp,  and  all  the  products 
of  farming,  common  to  the  eastern  and  western  states, 
must  answer  equally  well  farther  in  the  interior. 
This  account  of  the  sdl,  climate,  &c.  might  be  ex- 
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tended ;  but  as  these  subjects  have  already  elicited 
the  proper  solicitude  of  the  United  States*  govern- 
ment, and  very  laudable  and  judicious  measures  have 
been  pursued  and  are  still  pursuing  both  by  it,  and 
by  meritorious,  intelligent,  and  enterprising  indivi- 
duals, it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  extend  my 
remarks  any  farther. 
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t^SERVAtlONfi    OSr    TH&   MOUNTAINS,   LAKES,   AMD  RlVCM  OF 
THE  BEFORE-DESCRIBED  TBRRtTORIES. 

Mountains. — If  that  devious  range  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  which  divides  the  waters  flowing  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  from  those  which  are  discharged  into 
the  Atlantic,  be  taken  as  the  western  boundary, 
several  very  considerable  continuations  of  the  Anoe^ 
will  be  found  to  pass  within  the  western  limits  of 
these  territories.  But  in  respect  to  them  I  can  add 
nothing  to  the  present  stock  of  knowledge.  They 
are  the  highest  lands  in  North  America,  and  many  of 
their  peaks  and  ridges  are  covered  with  perpetual 
snows ;  to  which  no  doubt  many  of  the  rivers  flowing 
from  them,  are  more  indebted  for  their  varying  sup- 
plies of  water,  than  to  any  other  source.  Besides, 
they  exert  a  great  influence  on  the  climate,  as  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  remark. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  several  other  eleva- 
tions, particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Arkan- 
sas which  have  received  the  name  of  mountains ;  but 
so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  without  any  extraor- 
dinary claim  to  such  distinction. 

Lakes. — I  mentioned  in  my  narrative,  that,  in 
crossing  from  the  head  waters  of  the  La  Platte  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  we  passed  a  considerable  lake; 
which,  excepting  some  small  ones  on  the  head  waters 
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of  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  river  St.  Francis,  is  the 
only  one  I  know  of  within  this  extensive  country. 
Small  sheets  of  water  are  occasionally  met  with  in 
gome  of  the  morasses,  and  on  some  of  the  small  streams, 
I  but  they  are  too  inconsiderable  to  merit  notice. 

Rivers.*— The  rivers  are  numerous,  but  as  they 
have  been  frequently  described,  and  are  pretty  gene^ 
rally  known,  my  enervations  on  them  will  be  very 
iimited.  ^ 

Of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  nothing  requires  to 
be  said.  Their  approximation  does  not  admit  of  the 
oiigtn  oiany  very  considerable  streams  between  them, 
that  is,  comparatively  speaking.  The  largest  are  GiUnd, 
Des  Moins,  St.  Peter's,  the  Sioux,  and  Jaque  or  James, 
livers.  The  Indians  say  that  they  are  navigable;  but 
I  am  ignorant  of  them  all  except  the  first,  which  is 
aavigated  in  canoes  for  five  or  six  hundred  miles, 
according  to  the  course  of  the  rivers. 'i^3ijirp'>s^i5li;?kit 

On  the  right  side  the  Missouri  receives  the  Osage, 
Kansas,  and  La  Platte  rivers,  besides  several  other 
small,  and  some  large  streams^  of  which  I  know 
nothing,  and  shall  therefore  omit  to  mention  even 
their  names. 

The  Osage  river  originates  from  numerous  streams 
which  coll<ect  in  the  hills  situated  north  of  the  Arkan- 
sas river,  and  after  flowing  in  a  very  crooked  channel^ 
in  a  north-eastern  direction,  for  about  six  hundred 
miles,  is  discharged  into  the  Missouri  on  its  south- 
west side,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  above 
its  entrance  into  the  Mississippi.  It  is  navigable  for 
canoes  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  for  about  three  hun- 
dred and  fifiy  miles,  to  the  Osage  villages ;  but  the 
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trading  craft  of  the  Missouri  can  ascend  it  only  to  the 
shoals,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  its 
mouth,  except  during  the  prevalence  of  floods ;  when 
they  also  may  be  navigated  as  far  as  the  Osage  settle- 1 
ments. 

The  Kansas  river  is  much  larger  than  the  Osage: 
its  southern  branch  has  its  origin  principally  from  the 
same  range  of  hills,  continued  westwardly  into  the  in. 
terior  of  the  country,  while  its  northern  or  western 
branches,  which  are  numerous,  though  in  the  summer 
almost  dry,  rise  in  the  prairies  intermediate  between 
the  former  and  the  I^a  Platte  rivers.  Its  course  is  east 
a  little  north ;  it  drains  a  very  extensive  country,  aiid 
is  subject  to  devastating  floods.  The  Indians  descend 
it  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  in  their  canoes,  from  a  con* 
siderable  distance  above  the  crossing  place  between  it 
and  the  Arkansas  river;  which,  according  to  the  best 
calculations  I  can  make,  is  full  six  hundred  miles  from 
its  mouth ;  so  that  the  river  itself  and  its  southern 
branch  are  navigable  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
Osage  is,  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles.  Except  in 
floods,  the  current  is  not  rapid,  and  the  channel  is 
generally  deep.  In  its  whole  course,  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  considerable  natural  obstruction,  never- 
theless, many  may  exist ;  though  as  the  Kansas  In- 
dians were  in  the  habit  of  frequently  descending  it 
from  their  hunting  excursions,  it  is  probable  I  should 
have  heard  something  of  the  causes  if  they  had  ex- 
perienced much  difficulty. 

This  river  disembogues  into  the  Missouri,  on  its 
80uth>^west  side,  about  three  hundred  and  forty  miles 
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above  its  mouth,  or  two  hundred  and  ten  miles  above 
'that  of  the  Osage  river. 

The  river  La  Platte  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
runs  nearly  east,  is  about  one  thousand  six  hundred 
miles  in  length ;  broad,  shoal,  and  not  navigable,  I 
believe,  even  during  the  prevalence  of  its  floods. 
It  is  exceedingly  winding  for  more  than  half  the; 
distance  from  its  heading  sources,  and  flows  prin-. 
cipally  through  sandy  barrens,  and  over,  a  sandy 
bed,  occasionally  interrupted  by  rocks.  At  times. 
it  is  almost  dry,  and  may  be  forded  in  particular, 
places  with  almost  dry  feet ;  while,  at  others,  it  is, 
difficult  to  conceive  of  the  volume  of  water  that. 
seeks  a  level,  with  astonishing  rapidity,  through  its 
wide  cut  channels.  Its  entrance  into  the  Missouri 
is  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  above  th^  mouth 
of  the  Kansas  river,  or  six  hundred  miles  from  the. 
Mississippi. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  the  barrens  are  very 
much  intersected  by  deep  ravines,  and  the  same  may 
be  said,  in  a  limited  degree,  of  the  fertile  prairies.  ^  In  , 
fact,  all  parts  of  the  country,  in  dry  weather,  present 
broad,  and  not  unfrequently  rocky  channels,  in  which 
there  is  not  the  least  appearance  of  water. 

After  heavy  rains,  or  great  thaws,  these  channels 
become  filled,  and  may  with  propriety  be  regarded  as 
so  many  rivers,  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of 
water  conveyed  off  by  them.  No  section  of  country 
is,  perhaps,  more  remarkable  for  this  particular  cha^ 
racter,  than  that  bordering  on  the  upper  La  Platte. 
This  river  drains  a  valley  of  great  extent,  which, 
being  in  general  badly  supplied  with  springs,  ^ords 
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io  dry  periods  very  little  water  in  addition  to  \whtt 
is  produced  by  the  dissolving  snows  on  th^  neigb* 
bouring  mountains ;  so  that  what  does  collect*  ap. 
pears  to  be  lost  in  the  extensive  chaaneb^  ftnntd. 
by  the  resistless  and  devastating  deluges  that  <ice». 
sipnally  take  place.  It  is  owing  to  these  ctrcum. 
stances  that  this  river  is  not,  and^  in  my  opinion,  can 
never  be  made  navigable. 

^  The  Arkansas  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and, 
iowing  in  nearly  a  south-east  direction,  for  more  than 
two  thousand  miles,  through  its  numerous  windings, 
discharges  itself  into  the  Mississipi,  about  eight  huiu 
dred  miles  above  its  entrance  intathe  Gidf  of  Meacieo* 
In  its  course,  it  is  joined  by  several  very  considerable 
streams,  among  which  are  the  Negracka  (White 
man's).  Little  and  Big  Salt,  Jefferson,  and  Canadian 
rivers^  flowing  from  the  right,  and  the  Verdigris  and 
Vermillion  from  the  left.       >tv»' 

The  Arkansas,  in  comparison  with  the  Missouri, 
is  m>t  a  rapid  stream,  though  in  another  view  it  would 
be  regarded  a»  such.  In  its  course  it  is  interrupted 
by  several  inconsiderable  rapids,  pne  of  which  is  situ< 
lited  near  the  mouth  of  Canadian  river ;  nevertheless, 
it  is  navigable  a  great  distance  up,  lor  boats  of  forty 
or  fifty  tons  burden,  except  in  dry  seasons,  when  its 
passage  is  difficult  even  for  canoes.  .    ,^ 

Aftier  ascending  this  stream  Ibr  six  or  s<5ven  hun- 
dred miles,  it  becomes,  and  continuea  for  nearly  the 
same  distance  farther,  more  deep  and  tranquil,  and 
less  interrupted  by  rapids ;  after  whjcfa,  its  navigation 
is  still  more  impeded  than  itis  any  wtoes  towwds  its 
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During  floods,  HkQ  the  La  Platte,  it  swoUs  into  an 
overwhelming  torrent ;  but  in  very  dry  seasons  coni- 
tracts  into  a  shoal,  and  comparatively  inconsiderable 
Itream.    Were  it  not  for  this  circumstance,  the  route 
of  the  Arkansaa  to  some  of  the  great  rivers  which 
iow  west,  would  be  decidedly  the  best  to  communi-. 
cate  with  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  at  least  I  judge  so  from 
the  comparative  facility  with  which  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains may  be  passed  in  this  direction.    The  route  of 
the  Missouri  is  widely  circuitous,  t^*'  river  of  difficult 
ascent,  and  the  inountains  next  to  impassable  for 
loaded  teams,  even  though  human  art  and  means 
should  be  exhausted  in  the  construction  of  x»ads. 
That  of  the  La  Platte  from  the  seat  of  government, 
19  perhapa  the  most  direct  communication ;  but  then, 
88  before  remarked,  this  river  is  not  navigable,  nor 
can  it  be  made  so,   for  any  expence  at  present 
justifiable  by  the  object  in  view.    Of  the  naviga* 
tion  of  the  rivers  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky 
Moontaina,  opposite  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Ar«> 
kansas^   I  am  wholly  ignorant:   should  they  prove 
suitable  for  that  portion  of  the  communication,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  Arkansas  may  be  rendered 
navigable  at  least  for  eight  or  nine  months  in  the 
year. 

Towards  its  sources  it  will  be  necessary  to  abandon 
the  river  for  the  site  of  a  road,  as  its  banks  are  in 
many  places  exceedingly  precipitous. 

I  have  made  these  observations,  as  well  as  some 
(^hers,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  not,  however,  with 
an  expectation  that  they  will^affiurd  sufficiftiift  interesli 
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to  my  readers,  to  compensate  for  i  ...  interruption  of 
my  subject  * 

The  Negracka,  Big  Salt,  Jefferson,  and  Canadian, 
are  all  navigable  rivers,  at  favourable  seasons  of 
the  year.  The  hunters  sometimes  ascend  them  in 
their  batteaux,  but  to  what  distance,  I  am  unable 
to  say.  The  Indians  seldom  undertake  to  navi. 
gate  these  or  any  other  streams  upwards  j  though  it 
is  common  for  them,  and  I  have  oflen  been  of  their 
hunting  parties,  when,  after  having  obtained  our 
supplies,  we  have  descended  them  in  skin  canoes. 

Vermillion  river  rises  in  the  highlands  which  sepa> 
rate  it  from  the  streams  flowing  north  and  east  into 
the  Kansas  and  Osage  rivers.  Its  direction  is  nearly 
south  by  east,  for  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
where  it  empties  into  the  Arkansas.  It  is  rapid, 
shoaly,  and  not  navigable,  except  during  the  conti- 
nuance of  floods.  The  country  through  which  it. 
flows  is  delightful,  and  abundantly  supplied  with 
game :  the  circumstance  which  probably  induced 
White  Hair  to  locate  his  tribe  in  its  neighbourhood.  . 

The  Verdigris  is  of  nearly  the  same  size,  and  in 
other  respects  very  much  resembles  the  Vermilion 
river.  It  discharges  itself  into  the  Arkansas,  a  few 
miles  above  the  former,  and  is  not  navigable. 

White  River  rises  in  the  highlands,  between  the 
Arkansas,  Osage,  and  Maraneck  rivers,  and  flows  in 
a  very  serpentine  channel,  for  more  than  a  thousand 
miles,  first  in  nearly  an  ease,  and  then  in  a  south-east 
direction,  and  is  discharged  into  the  Mississippi,  aiew 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.    It  is  navi- 
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at  all  seasons  of  the  year  for  boats  of  forty  or 
fifty  tons,  for  five  hundred  miles.  It  flows  for  a  con>< 
siderable  distance  through  one  of  the  most  fertile, 
delightful,  and  healthy  countries  on  earth,  which  ia 
well  watered,  and  agreeably  interspersed  with  hills 
vallies,  prairies,  and  woodlands.  Game  of  all  kinda 
is  abundant ;  and  I  may  say  with  safety,  that  it  holds 
out  to  new  settlers,  de<^idedly  greater  advantages  than 
any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

I  passed  some  time,  as  noticed  in  my  narrative,, 
on  some  of  the  northern  branches  of  this  stream ; 
and  in  our  hunts  have  several  times  visited  its 
western  sources,  which  are  situated  to  the  north* 
east,  and  not  very  remote  from  the  VermiUion  river« 
I  know  very  little  of  the  central  part  of  the  principal 
stream,  and  what  I  do,  is  from  the  report  oS  some  <^ 
our  hunters,  who  collected  furs  on  it,  during  th« 
season  which  I  passed  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  description  they  gave  of  it  wa9 
flattering ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  continue 
to  hunt  on  it,  unless  prevented  by  the  Cherokee  or 
Delaware  Indians,  as  th^y  cbim  dominion  for  a  con* 
siderable  distance,  eastwardly,  from  the  h^ads  of  tlus* 
stream.  r^    ;, 

The  St.  Francis  river  originates  in  the  billy  coun* 
try,  to  the  south-west  of  St.  Genevieve,  and  aAer 
flowing  far  nearly  five  hundred  railed  in  a  soutbfiin 
direction,  joins  the  Mississippi,  fifty  or  sixty  nul^i 
above  the  moirth  of  White  river.  Tl*e  cjqmix;^ 
through  which  it  fiow»  i&  generally  low«  and  \x%  nw^y 
pk6es  swampy  und  very fbrbiddi«g  to  setfelers.-  -Tl*^ 
river  is  slu^sh,  aiftd  admits  of  90  easy  9pdi  s»f&n«^ 
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gation  for  three  hundred  or  three  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  into  the  interior.  v 

.  The  Marameck  flows  fironi  the  hilly  country,  about 
three  hundred  miles  south-west  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri.  It  is  somewhat  rapid,  though  said  to  be 
navigable  quite  to  its  source :  its  confluence  ^ith  the 
Mississippi  is  twenty  miles  below  St.  Louis. 

In  the  above  account  of  rivers,  I  have  scarcely 
mentioned  any  except  those  of  which  I  possess  some 
knowledge,  and  to  give  my  readers  any  information 
respecting  them,  and  the  extent  and  character  of 
the  country  through  which  they  flow,  less  could  nOjt 
with  propriety  have  been  said.  I  ought  not,  how- 
ever,  to  quit  this  subject  without  remarking  that, 
frorti  the  internal  structure  of  some  portions  of  this 
country,  considerable  streams,  in  some  instances,  dis- 
appear  in  the  cavities  of  the  rocks  j  while  in  others, 
Some  of  a  size  almost  sufficient  to  merit  the  appella- 
tion of  rivers,  gush  in  concentrated  currents  from 
the  earth.  In  situations  where  there  was  not  the 
slightest  appearance  of  water  within  the  range  of 
vision,  I  have  frequently  heard  currents  gurgling 
over  their  subterranean  beds  ;  and  I  know  of  a  stream, 
at  some  distance  west  of  the  usual  route  between  the 
Osage  settlement  on  the  Arkansas  and  Osage  rivers, 
more  than  sufficient  in  size  to  turn  a  common  mill 
water-wheel,  which  only  appears  for  about  fifty  yards, 
and  then  retreats  to  its  hidden  channel.  The  banks 
around  it  are  deep,  much  inclined,  and  covered  with 
large  trees.  The  earth,  probably,  at  no  very  remote 
period,  entirely  obscured  this  stream,  and  has  since 
&llen  in,  leaving  the  appearance  above  described.    I 
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have  seen  othera  resembling  the  above,  though  not  so 
remarkably  characterised. 

I  name  these  circumstances  to  show  that  although 
scarcity  of  water  prevails  to  a  wide  extent,  in  many 
places,  yet  there  is  every  prospect  for  obtaining  sup- 
plies by  merely  excavating  the  earth. 
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BRIEF   REMARKS   ON  SOME   OF  THE   ANIMALS)     PLANTS,    AND 
MINERALS,  INDIGENOUS  TO  THIS  DISTRICT  OF  COUNTRY. 
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My  observations  on  these  subjects  must  be  very 
vague  and  limited ;  because  I  do  not  possess  the  com- 
petent knowledge  to  treat  them  otherwise ;  and  be- 
cause a  very  full  account,  even  if  I  did,  would  not 
comport  with  the  plan  I  have  proposed  to  follow  in 
the  publication  of  this  work. 

Animals. — I  have  seen  two  species  of  the  American 
panther,  or  Couguar  (Felis).  The  largest,  and  most 
formidable,  inhabits  the  west  and  mountainous  re 
gions.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  three  feet,  with  a 
body  about  six  feet  long,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which 
is  full  two  and  a  half  feet  in  length.  Its  colour  is  a 
dark  brown,  deepening  on  the  back,  and  almost  white 
on  the  belly. 

,  The  other  is  found  in  the  woods  bordering  on  the 
prairies,  is  about  the  length  of  the  former,  but  not  so 
high,  and  more  slender ;  its  colour  partakes  c{  the 
tawny ;  it  is  far  less  ferocious,  and  preys  on  the 
buffalo,  elk,  and  deer. 

The  wild  cat  (jCatits  ferus  of  lin.)  is  also  numer- 
ous J  it  is  similar  to  those  found  in  the  western  states, 
and  requires  no  description. 

The  bufialo,  or  more  properly  the  bison.  Varies  in 
height  from  five  to  five  and  »  half  feet.  It  differs  from 
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the  domesticated  ox  in  being  longer  legged^  shorter 
bodied)  in  having  a  large  hump  upon  its  back,  a  long 
mane,  and  much  long  hair  on  its  head,  back,  and 
shoulders.  Its  greatest  girth  is  just  back  of  the  fore 
legs,  from  which  the  body  gradually  tapers,  and  also 
diminishes  in  height.  Its  neck  is  long  and  slender, 
head  and  eyes  small,  structure  calculated  for  speedy: 
and  its  general  aspect  fierce  and  terrible  ;  though,  ex- 
cept when  wounded,  or  closely  pressed,  it  is  harmless - 
and  timid.  Its  smell  is  acute,  and  it  chiefly  depends 
on  this  sense  for  its  safety.  It  may  be  denominated 
an  annually  migrating  animal  j  though  a  few  of  them 
may  be  found  far  north,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

They  go  in  immense  herds,  and  no  one,  ignorant 
of  the  extent  of  the  fertile  prairies,  can  form  any  idea, 
of  the  countless  myriads  that  are  spread  over,  andl 
find  support  on  them.  The  males  and  xemales  her(i 
separately,  except  in  the  copulating  season,  which  is 
in  June  and  July,  when  their  assemblage  is  tumultu- 
ously  promiscuous.  The  bulls  at  this  time  contend 
for  mastery  :  I  have  seen  some  hundreds  oi'  tnese 
engaged  in  fighting  at  the  same  time  j  their  roar  i» 
deep  and  loud,  and  their  conflicts  really  terrible. 
The  cows  bring  forth  in  March  or  April  j  they  are 
proverbially  attached  to  their  young,  and  form  at 
night  a  circular  phalanx  round  them,  with  their  horns 
outward,  to  protect  them  against  the  attack  of  tlie  ' 
wolves.  They  weigh,  when  fat,  from  ten  to  twelve 
hundred  weight,  and  their  flesh,  if  possible,  is  better 
than  that  of  the  domesticated  stall-fed  beeves.  This 
circumstance  originates,  probably,  in  the  peculiarity 
of  their  food,  which  chiefly  consists  pf  the  prairie 
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grass.  Tliey  might,  no  doubt,  be  domesticated  \irith 
great  advantage,  more  especially  as  their  hair  is  of  a 
texture  surpassing  in  fineness  the  wool  of  the  Merino 
sheep.  In  their  wild  state  it  appears  to  great  disad. 
vantage,  on  account  of  its  being  generally  interwoven 
with  the  burs  of  various  plants.  This  might  be 
altogether  obviated  by  grazing  them  on  the  smooth 
'  bottoms  of  the  reclaimed  meadows.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  cross  them  with  the  common  cow,  but 
a  failure  followed  in  consequence  of  their  difference 
in  structure. 

The  wild  cows  should  be  domesticated,  in  ordei  to, 
ensure  success ;  but  it  would  be  better  to  domesticate 
both  the  bull  and  cow  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  hair, 
than  which,  connected  with  the  excellency  of  their 
flesh,  I  scarcely  know  of  any  one  attainable  object, 
that  would  result  more  to  the  interest  of  the  farmer. 

But  there  are  other  advantages  derivable  from 
such  a  measure,  which  also  deserve  to  be  considered. 
Their  size  is  from  a  fourth  to  a  third  larger  than  the 
average  of  those  domesticated  in  the  United  States, 
and  consequently  they  must  be  more  powerful. 
They  are  more  hardy  in  a  state  olv4-..uire,  and  there- 
fore their  preservation,  with  due  attention  to  their 
habits,  would  be  less  difficult  and  expensive.  They 
are  longer  lived,  at  least,  I  judge  so  from  the 
accounts  of  the  Indian?,  and  would  tlierefore  be 
more  valuable  for  their  labour  and  capacity  for  repro- 
duction. They  are  more  rapid  in  their  movements, 
travelling  ordinarily  with  greater  speed  than  our 
draught  horses,  consequently  they  might  be  made  to 
skipersede  them  to  very  great  advantage,  in  respect 
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to  their  keeping,  and  in  their  ultimate  value  when 
no  longer  fit  for  service.  This  subject  merits  serious 
attention,  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  shortly  receive 
it  from  some  of  the  very  numerous  Agricultural 
Societies  at  present  existing  in  the  United  States. 

T\vO  species  of  the  bear  (^Ursus)  inhabit  these 
regions. 

Of  the  largest,  which  is  found  near  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  I  know  but  little :  we  killed  two,  which 
were  the  only  ones  I  ever  saw :  they  were  about 
twice  the  size  of  the  bear  of  the  Arkansas  territory. 
Their  heads  were  large,  and  their  bodies  long  and 
slender,  legs  long,  and  calculated  for  speed,  and 
their  colour  of  a  dark  brown,  approaching  to  black. 
In  their  attack  they  are  fearless,  formidable,  and 
ferocious. 

The  other  is  common  to  the  United  States,  and  is 
too  well  known  to  require  notice.  The  Indians 
esteem  them,  particularly  tlieir  fat,  for  food  j  but 
only  kill  such  as  they  occasionally  meet. 

Of  the  deer  family  (Cervus)  there  are  several  dis- 
tinct ijpecies.  Those  found  on  the  prairies  are  com- 
mon to  almost  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
require  no  particular  description.  The  long-eared, 
or  moose  deer,  is  found  in  the  mountain  regions  :  it 
is  larger  than  the  above,  has  a  short  tufted  tail,  is 
rather  darker  coloured,  and  of  more  solitary  habits, 
never  appearing  in  large  herds.  Another  variety, 
much  resembling  the  first,  furnished,  however,  with 
a  long  tail,  is  also  found  in  the  mountains.  The  elks 
are  small,  far  south ;  but  increase  in  size  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  tL  j  mpuntains.     Those  I  saw  oit 
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the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi  were  almost  as 
tall  as  a  horse,  very  light  coloured,  and  altogether 
ilifierent  fpom  any  I  had  before  seen. 

Antelopes  aire  numerous  in  the  upper  country ; 
but  never  having  seen  them,  except  at  a  distance,  I 
am  unable  to  give  any  account  of  their  structure, 
habits,  &c. 

The  moimtain  goat  is  larger  than  the  common  deer; 
its  colour  is  tawny,  approaching  to  a  white  on  its  back, 
ht^M'ns  large,  and  dtspropoi  donally  long,  frequently 
exceeding  two  feet.  It  is  found  in  the  mountains, 
and  is  very  shy.  We  killed  several,  on  our  journey 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  but  they  were  poor,  and  their 
flesh  strong  and  anpalatable. 

Two  wpecie^  of  the  hare  (Lepus)  are  also  met  with. 
The  one,  common  to  the  United  States,  is  exceedingly 
numerous;  the  other  is  more  rare,  but  considerably 
larger.  In  the  summer  its  colour  is  of  a  brownish 
grey,  from  which  in  the  winter  it  changes  to  a  snowy 
white.     Neither  are  much  esteemed  by  the  Indians. 

Several  species  of  the  squirrel  (Sciurus)  are  also  met 
with,  but  none  except  the  prairie  dog,  or  barking 
squirrel  (Wish-ton-wish  of  the  Indians),  which  I  believe 
belongs  to  this  family,  deserves  any  particular  descrip- 
tion. It  body  is  about  the  size  of  a  mink,  head  and 
eyes  rather  large, somewhat  resembling  those  of  a-hare, 
legs  short,  tail  very  small,  hair  short,  shining,  and 
smooth,  and  oi'  a  light  grey  colour,  shaded  deeper  on 
the  back,  and  almost  white  on  the  belly.  It  barks 
something  like  a  small  dog,  but  moi'e  resembling  the 
Indian  pronunciation  of  tNe  name  they  have  given  it. 
They  congregate  in  immense  numbers  on  the  brows  or 
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gentle  declivitiefl  of  the  prairie  hills,  in  drj  situations, 
but  in  general  not  very  remote  from  water.  Their 
holes  are  deep,  and  neither  crowded  nor  in  regular 
order.  The  earth  removed  from  them  is  formed 
into  little  mounds,  on  which,  when  not  engaged  in 
feeding,  they  may,  in  pleasant  weather,  generally  be 
seen  posted,  as  so  many  sentinels,  watching  for  their 
enemies,  which  are  numerous,  and  prove  very  de- 
structive to  them.  Whenever  any  thing  strange  makes 
its  appearance,  eveiy  individual  commences  barking, 
and  retreats  to  the  entrance  of  its  hole,  into  which, 
however,  it  does  not  proceed  till  the  exigency  is 
pressing.  When  they  re-appear,  it  is  with  great  cau- 
tion. They  make  no  hibernal  pi'ovisions,  but  remain 
in  a  torpid  state  during  the  prevalence  of  the  frost. 
In  the  summer  they  feed  on  and  form  their  beds  of 
the  prairie  grass,  which  they  cut  close  as  they  go,  ■ 
leaving  uo  kind  of  rubbish  to  interrupt  the  cleanly 
prospect,  or  by  which  a  foe  might  secrete  itself. 
They  are  sociable  and  playful,  and  where  t  n  ac- 
quaintance exists,  less  apprehensive  of  man  than  any 
other  animal.  The  Indians  frequently  observe  their 
habits  and  management,  but  never  offer  them  the 
slightest  injury.  They  are  more  numerous  in  the  inte- 
rior than  elsewhere,  and  their  settlements  frequently 
extend  over  several  hundred  acres.  The  prairie 
wolf  and  fox  are  their  most  formidable  enemies; 
though  both  the  raltle  and  black  snake  prey  on  , 
them  while  feeding  on  the  edges  of  the  prairis  grass  ;  ' 
but  their  destruction  would  be  still  more  consider- 
able, were  it  not  for  the  perpetual  belligerency  of 
these  reptiles.  ,   .  ,  .     -     . .  ^.    . 
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Besides  the  foregoing,  the  common  and  prairie 
wolf,  yellow  and  grey  fox,  opossum  (D,  saragoy\ 
racoon,  martin,  pole  cat,  muskrat,  beaver,  otter,  and 
mink,  are  found,  and  some  of  them  in  great  abundance. 

Wild  turkey,  prairie  hens,  pheasants,  partridges, 
swans,  geese,  ducks,  and,  I  believe,  all  the  variety  of 
birds  found  on  the  Ohio,  are  inhabitants  of  this  coun- 
try ;  and  the  fish,  reptiles,  &c.  are  also  so  very  similar, 
as  to  render  any  account  of  them,  in  this  work,  un- 
necessary. 

I  ought  to  except  the  rattlesnake ;  for,  although  I 
have  previously  made  some  remarks  on  it,  more  may 
still  be  added,  which,  I  think,  will  prove  interesting  to 
my  readers.  They  are  numerous  through  the  coun- 
try, but  particularly  high  up  on  the  Missouri,  and  on 
the  White  and  St.  Francis  rivers.  Two  species  are  met 
with  :  the  black  are  from  three  to  four  feet  long,  dis- 
proportionately thick,  exceedingly  venomous  in  their 
bites,  and  slow  in  their  movements ;  it  lives  mostly  on 
the  low  and  wet  lands.  The  other  is  black  and  yellow 
spotted,  grows  sometimes  to  the  length  of  seven  or 
eight  feet,  but  its  poison  is  not  so  venomous  as  that  of 
the  former.  It  is  found  on  the  dry  prairies  and  rocky 
grounds.  They  both  live  to  a  very  great  age  ;  that  is, 
if  it  be  a  fact  that  they  annually  acquire  a  new  process 
to  their  rattles.  I  once  met  with  one  that  had  upwards 
of  ninety  of  these  annular  cells  attached  to  its  tail. 
When  alarmed,  the  young  ones,  which  are  generally 
eight  or  ten  in  number,  retreat  into  the  mouth  of  the 
parent,  and  re-appear  on  its  giving  a  contractile  mus- 
cular token  that  the  danger  is  passed.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  summer,  they  become  in  appearance  par- 
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tialiy  blind ;  their  ability  to  move  is  diminished,  and 
I  their  bite,  if  possible,  more  deadly.  The  Indians  erro- 
neously '•.scribe  this  difference  in  their  habits  and  cha- 
racter, to  a  diffusion  of  the  inordinately  secreted  poison 
through  the  system.  The  common  black,  copper- 
head, and  spotted  swamp  sflakes  never  fail,  I  believe, 
to  engage  with,  and  destroy  them,  whenever  they  meet; 
which,  together  with  the  hostility  that  exists  between 
the  two  species,  prevents  an  increase  that  would  other- 
wise render  the  country  almost  uninhabitable. 

When  the  two  species  fight,  it  is  by  coiling  and 
striking  at  each  other ;  they  frequently  miss  in  their 
aim,  or  rather  avoid  each  other's  fangs  by  darting 
simultaneously  in  a  direction  difierent  from  the  ap- 
proaching blow.  When  one  is  bitten,  it  amounts  to 
a  defeat,  and  it  instantly  retreats  for  a  watering  place, 
at  which,  should  it  arrive  in  time,  it  slakes  its  thirst, 
swells,  and  dies.  I  have  witnessed  the  effects  of  the 
poison  on  their  own  bodies,  or  on  those  of  the  an- 
tagonist species,  in  several  instances,  and  have  never 
known  one  that  was  bitten  to  recover,  notwithstand- 
ing the  generally  prevailing  opinion  to  the  con- 
trary, that  such  instinctively  resort  to  efficient  an- 
tidotes. The  other  liostile  snakes  grasp  their  necks 
between  their  teeth,    wreathe  round,    and   strangle 

them.  .■J.'K.-.>.rk-^J:)ii^y-A:h^fii-n--    :lr.f}iff    <     :  ,-<  ■      .y.V^^iVv- 

The  Indians  know  nothing  about  the  charming 
powers  of  this  or  any  other  snake ;  they  believe  the 
rattles  are  designed  to  alarm  their  enemies,  and  ter- 
rify such  animals  as  they  are  accustomed  to  prey  on. 
The  latter,  no  doubt,  is  the  fact,  whatever  the  former 
may  be;  because,  whenever  they  fix  their  piercing  eyea 
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on  a  bird,  squirrel,  &c.  they  commence  and  keep  up 
an  incessant  rattling  noise,  until  the  animal,  convulsed 
by  fear,  approaches  within  the  r<  ach  of  its  formida- 
ble enemy,  and  sometimes  into  its  very  jaws.  This, 
however,  is  not  always  the  result,  for  I  have  repeat- 
edly seen  animals  thus  Agitated,  and  in  imminent 
danger,  make  their  escape  without  any  intervention 
in  their  favour,  except  the  recovery  of  their  own 
powers. 

Plants. — In  describing  the  various  kinds  of  soil,  I 
Have  already  mentioned,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  ex- 
tends, the  different  plants  they  respectively  produce, 
excepting  only  those  used  for  food  and  medicine.  This 
transposition  appeared  necessary,  in  order  that  the 
reader  might  fully  estimate  the  distinctive  qualities  of 
the  land  J  besides,  as  I  cannot  pretend  to  treat  this  sub- 
ject scientifically,  J  do  not  perceive  that  any  disadvan- 
tage will  arise  from  this  out-of-place  airangement. 
What  other  information  I  possess,  respecting  the  vege- 
table productions  of  this  country,  will  be  detailed,  as 
previously  promised,  when  I  come  to  treat  on  the  Ma- 
teria Medica,  and  the  esculents  used  by  the  Indians.  I 
shall  close  this  subject  with  a  few  observations  on  the 
Osage  orange,  or  bow-wood  tree,  which  I  have  pre- 
viously mentioned,  but  of  which  very  little  appears  to 
be  known.  It  is  found  in  abundance  on  the  St.  Fran- 
cis, White,  and  some  parts  of  the  Arkansas,  Vermillion, 
Canadian,  and  Osage  rivers;  and  there  are  a  few  scat- 
tering ones  on  the  Kansas;  I  do  not  recollect  to  have 
seen  them  farther  north,  though  they  may  exist  on 
the  Missouri,  and  in  many  other  places,  without  my 
knowledge.    The  tree  delights  in  a  fertile,  and  rather 
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dry  soil,  and  attains  to  the  height  of  from  fifteen  td 
thirty  feet,  with  a  trunk  proportionally  large. 

In  May  or  June,  the  male,  or  tree  not  bearing 
fruit,  is  covered  with  numerous  pale  yellow  flowers, 
which  expand  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  those 
of  the  dogwood  (Cornus  Florida),  though  they  are 
not  so  large.  The  fruit  ripens  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  fall ;  is  also  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  spheroidal 
shaped,  and  about  the  size  of  a  large  hen's  egg. 
It  is  slightly  pulpy,  and  acid,  .  by  many  of  the 
Indians  esteemed  as  an  agreeable  esculent.  The  rind, 
when  wounded,  especially  before  ripe,  emits  a  milky 
juice,  much  resembling  that  of  the  silk  plant  (^Ascle- 
pias  syriaca),       ni    ^^hroaj    >:>  !Tfj 

When  solitary,  or  on  the  prairies,  it  is  usually  bar- 
ren ;  but  its  branches  become  more  expanded,  the 
colour  of  the  foliage  of  a  richer  green,  and  its  top 
assumes  a  rounded  and  beautiful  appearance.  The 
wood  is  coarse  grained,  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and 
is  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  Indians,  on  account 
of  its  great  elastic  properties.  They  manufacture  it 
into  bows,  which  become  articles  of  commerce,  and 
are  sometimes  exchanged  for  peltries,  &c.  I  knew 
a  Sioux  to  give  his  horse  for  a  single  one;  and 
among  the  upper  tribes  they  frequently  bring  three 
or  four  beaver  skins  each.  This  tree  is  so  highly 
valued,  that  they  never  destroy  it,  except  when 
wanted  lor  use,  or  in  the  territories  of  their  enemies; 
in  the  latter  case,  they  make  its  destruction  as  particular 
an  object,  as  they  do  that  of  their  game.  It  probably 
would  aflford  a  beautifuJ  yellow  dye,  and  to  a  cer- 
tainty, add  a  rich  variety  to  inlaid  cabinet  furniture. 
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The  tree  is  hardy,  and  would  probably  flourish  ii*  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  between  the  parallel  lati- 
tudes of  30'  and  40**,  and  perhaps  still  farther  north. 
It  appears,  both  for  utility  and  ornament,  to  hold  out 
sufficient  inducements  to  warrant  particular  attention 
to  its  cultivation. 

Minerals.  —  Of  the  mineral  productions  of  these 
extensive  regions,  I  know  comparatively  nothing.  I 
shall  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  give  any  particular 
account  of  them  ;  but  barely  mention  the  places 
where  some  of  those,  most  important  to  civilized  life, 
may  be  found.  Coal  abounds  on  the  Vermillion^ 
Verdigris,  Osage,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Earth  rivers) 
particularly  high  up  on  the  last,  in  considerably  ex- 
tensive strata ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  it  will  be  found 
in  many  other  places.  I  am  unable  to  give  any  spe- 
cific account  of  it,  for  the  Indians  do  not  use  it  on 
any  occasion ;  and  nearly  all  the  traits  of  its  character 
known  to  me  are  derived  from  a  recollective  com- 
parison. The  Indians,  however,  are  acquainted  with 
its  combustible  or  ignitive  properties,  and  have  se- 
veral times,  from  motives  of  admiration  or  curiosity, 
set  pieces  of  it  on  fire.  This  circumstance  establishes 
the  fact  that  some  of  it  is  bituminous,  but  where  such 
is  located,  or  in  what  quantities,  or  with  what  facility 
it  may  be  obtained,  I  cannot  say.  Limestone  is  found 
on  the  Missouri,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Kansas  and 
Osage  rivers,  and  in  several  parts  of  the  country 
bordering  on  these  last  mentioned  rivers :  it  is  also 
found  on  the  Arkansas ;  and  I  have  seen  it  in  many 
places  which  have  now  escaped  my  memory;  but 
which  are  sufficiently  numerous,  in  my  opinion^  to 
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entitle  these  territories  to  the  general  appellation  of 
a  limestone  country.  Strata  of  slate  and  sandstone 
are  frequent :  the  former  is  so  commonly  conibined 
with  coaly  and  su^hureous  matter,  as  to  have  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  Indians;  who,  from  its 
somewhat  similar  character,  call  it  Kee-nish,  in  com- 
mon with  the  more  perfect  varieties  of  coal. 

On  the  Vermillion  and  Verdigris  rivers,  are  vast 
quantities  of  what  I  suppose  iron  ore,  from  the  pro- 
perties of  the  Waters  which  flow  from  them :  here  are 
also  found  extensive  beds  of  ochre,  from  which  the 
neighbouring  Indians  obtain  the  principal  part  of 
their  paints.  Similar  appearances  and  ochres  are  met 
with,  in  many  other  places.  Clay  beds  are  so  numer- 
ous and  extensive  throughout  this  country,  as  to 
make  the  attainment  of  almost  any  required  supply, 
at  almost  any  place,  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty. 
Salt  springs  are  found  in  great  numbers  on  the  Ver- 
million, Kansas,  Grand,  Big  and  Little  Saline,  the 
head  waters  of  Earth,  and  on  the  La  Platte  rivers. 

The  country  around  the  Salines  is  generally  clayey; 
»and,  in  dry  weather,  from  the  incrustations  formed  on 
its  surface  by  the  exhalations  of  the  water,  often  ex- 
hibits the  appearance  of  extensive  salt  formations* 
During  the  wet  and  rainy  seasons,  these  crystallis- 
ations chiefly  disappear,  and  the  waters,  which  before 
were  exceedingly  salt,  become  much  diluted.  The 
access  of  fresh  water  to  them  may,  I  am  convinced, 
be  prevented ;  at  any  rate  the  facility  of  making  salt 
is  so  great,  that  no  fears  can  be  entertained  of  a 
scarcity  of  this  article,  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
country,  as  high  up  as  the  La  Platte. 
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The  fipriiigs  are  generally  sitnatied  far  in  the;  in- 
terior, and  not  veiy  remote  from  navigable  waters ; 
which  will  increase  the  facility  of  transporting  sup^ 
plies.  The  Indians  seldom  make  use  of  it  for  any 
purpose:  I  have,  however,  known  it  prescribed  medi- 
cinally ;  and,  in  a  few  instances,  eaten  as  a  condiment 
The  salt  springs  are  places  of  great  resort  for  all  the 
grassing  herds,  and  consequently  attract  the  animals 
which  prey  on  them,  whether  man  or  quadruped. 
On  this  account  they  are  better  known  to  the  Indians, 
than  any  other  mineral  production  of  the  country. 

Saltpetre  (nitrate  of  potash)  has  been  collected  ii| 
l^reat  quantities  from  caves  found  in  some  parts  of 
this  country;  and  very  extensive  lead  mines  have 
been  worked  for  many  years  past,  between  the  sources 
of  the'  St  Francis  and  Marameck  rivers ;  but  of 
f^iese,  and  of  the  existence  of  either  gold  or  silver 
nines,  the  Indians  of  the  Osage  and  Kansas  nation 
are  wholly  ignorant 
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CHAP.  IV. 

■  i 

CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE    PHYSICAL  AND  MORAL  CONDITION 

OF  THE   INDIANS.  d 

I- 

Under  this  head  I  propose  to  treat  of  tbeir  migra- 
tions, and  separations  into  tribes,  language,  a^gns, 
modes  of  writing  and  delineation,  structure,  complex- 
ion, mental  capacity,  &c.  I  shall  commence  on  their 
migrations  and  separation  into  tribes  or  nations. 

The  Indians  are  very  thinly  dispersed  over  the 
country  described  in  one  of  the  preceding  chapters, 
and  particularly  so  in  the  temperate  and  more  fertile 
parts ;  where,  all  circumstances  taken  into  view,  oqe 
would,  with  apparently  great  reason,  look  for  the 
contrary. 

But  the  abundance  and  variety  of  game,  the  spon- 
taneous production  of  a  great  number  of  plants,  mild 
climate,  and  facilities  for  satisfying  all  the  wants  of 
Indian  life,  have  rendered  the  possession  of  these  re- 
gions a  perpetual  subject  for  contention,  and  are  the 
proximate  causes  of  this  unnatural  reversion.  The 
Indians  generally  are  disposed  to  rove  ;  and  in  their 
excursions,  they  frequently  encroach  on  the  privileges 
of  their  neighbours,  which  is  seldom  suffered  to  pass 
unnoticed,  and  usually  terminates  in  war ;  a  result 
frequently  courted  with  no  other  view  than  to  school 
the  young  warriors,  and  afford  the  older  ones  oppor- 
tunities to  acquire  distinction.    These  wars  are  som^ 
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times  of  short  duration ;  at  others  they  only  cease  yrith 
the  extermination  or  removal  of  one  of  the  parties. 
Discomfited  bands  or  tribes  are  sometimes  met  with, 
which  have  scarcely  males  sufficient  for  the  chase, 
without  regarding:  the  subject  of  their  defence.  In 
«uch  instances  they  commonly  retreat  for  proteqtion 
and  safety  to  the  most  unfrequented  or  mountainous 
regions,  or  form  alliances  with  their  more  powerful 
"ttid  friendly  neighbours.  But  in  general  they  incor- 
.poi'ate  themselves  with  some  other  tribe,  and  become 
^her  virtually  extinct,  or  acktiowledged  dependants. 
The  Peoiras,  Missouri,  and  Little  Osage  tribes,  are 
instances  to  the  pcttnt.  \ 

If  closely  pressed  by  their  ibes,  instead  of  be- 
icottiing  tributaries,  and  contrary  to  what  generally 
results  among  reclaimed  nations,  they  abandon  their 
country  and  homes,  apparently  without  experiencing 
^ose  acutely  painful  sensations  incident  on  similar 
occasions  to  civilised  life.  But  before  they  resort  to 
such  measures,  they  accomplish  all  that  their  means 
'will  permit,  more  to  support  their  claim  to  the  cha^ 
iracter  of  an  independent  and  brave  people  than  to 
their  territory.  In  this  way  the  strong  and  njiore 
'pbwetful  press  upon  the  weak ;  while  the  weak  dis- 
^pase  of  themselves  as  above  described. 

The  migratory  disposition  of  the  Indians  conse- 
'^ueritly  becomes  in  part  forced.  Remotely,  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  of  many  of  the  tribes,  it  has  been 
from  the  north  or  north-east,  southwardly;  and  no 
db^iil)%  k  baa  been  induced  l^the  very  satne  causes 
WHi<!h  contribute  to  depopulate  the  more  fertile  re* 
-^jH&m'^  this-  cotuiti^,  with  m\mh  the  isdians,  irom 
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their  mode  of  life,  could  not  fail  progrjess^Vjely  t|o  bp- 
cpme  acquainted.  To  these  causes  may  perhaps  bje 
added  the  more  favourable  disposition  of  a  northern 
climate  to  an  increase  of  population,  and  exemption 
from  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  their  more  southern 
neighbours,  because  of  the  severity  of  their  cliniat<e 
and  the  poverty  of  their  hunting  grounds.  These 
circumstances  combined  would  allow  of  an  accui^u- 
lation  of  people  greater  than  those  regions  CQUJid 
support,  so  that,  from  necessity,  a  portion  woj^Jd  ^^ 
compelled  to  a  change  of  residence.  Or  Asia,  as 
some  have  supposed,  may  have,  by  some  means  at 
present  unknown  to  us,  sent  out,  eUh^  by  acci4eAt  or 
design,  a  succession  of  colonies,  which)  pressing  9^ 
upon  the  other,  have  contributed  to  k^ep  up  this 
change  of  location  among  the  several  tribes. 

There  now  -exists  an  implaca^ble  enmity  ]^twei^ 
the  Sioux  and  Kansas,  which  originated,  at  no  very 
remote  period,  in  the  former  having  forced  the  lal^er 
to  abandon  their  hunting  grounds  on  the  MjlssQWli. 
The  Osages  have  a  similar  tradition  in  regar<^  to  tlieir 
removal^  though  it  does  pot  extend  to.  the  nation  that 
coerced  them  to  the  measure. 

Most  of  th«  Indian  nations,  although  jjio^vv  Qcc;i|i- 
pying  territoriesj  which  they  hav^  possessed  for  peri^^s 
extending  very  far  beyond  their  chronological  4^^> 
have  like  traditions,  which  B^e  no  dou^  founded  c^ 
facts;  but  the  problems,  .^  to  the  rcjn^ote.qr  succqed- 
ing  causes  which  led  to  those  xe^ults,  }  sl]\a^  rf^i^ign 
to  abler  pens  for  solution. 

These  migrations  recently  have  b^^n  u\uch  ^n^^- 
enced  by  the  advai^fce  of  t}he  lyhite  sQl^tle^fs  j  ft«cl.t^y 
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inll  continue  to  be  so,  I  apprehend,  till  terminated  by 
the  total  destruction  of  all  the  Indians  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

In  regard  to  those  settled  on  the  western  side,  I  en- 
tertain more  favourable  hopes ;  because  they  are  less 
warlike,  appear  to  entertain  far  less  elevated  notions 
respecting  the  sovereignty  of  their  tribes,  and  tlieir 
own  individual  natural  rights,  and  have  not  so  un- 
conquerable a  contempt  for  all  "Servile  labour ;  and 
because  the  game,  fish,  and  roots  on  which  they  sub- 
sist, having  become  comparatively  scarce,  they  will 
the  more  readily  be  persuaded  to  adopt  agricultural 
pursuits,   to   obtain  a  less   precarious  subsistences 
Such  changes,  if  history  may  be  relied  on,  are  the 
concomitants  of  civilisation,  and  they  must  prove 
conducive  to  an  increase  of  populution ;  so  that  if 
brought  about  among  those  people,  they  will  be  re- 
deemed from  the  annihilation  to  which  those  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  mountains  appear  to  be  rapidly 
advancing.     When  a  nation  of  Indians  becomes  too 
numerous  conveniently  to  procure  subsistence  from 
its  own  hunting  grounds,  it  is  no  uncommon  occur- 
rence for  it  to  send  out  a  colony,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  separate  into  tribes.     Preparatory  to  such  a  mea- 
sure, runners  or  spies  are  sent  in  various  directions 
to  ascertaih  the  most  suitable  location.     A  national 
council  next  hears  the  several  reports,  deterniines 
on  the  plan,  and  elects  chiefs  to  carry  it  into  opera- 
tion. The  pipe  is  then  sent  round,  and  all  who  smoke 
it  are  considered  as  volunteers.    Sometimes  the  num- 
ber is  too  small  to  warrant  the  enterprise ;  at  others  it 
is  4o  large  as  to  occasion  the  migration  of  the  whole 
nation.     Where,  however,  it  is  properly  proportioned, 
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the  ceremony  of  separating  is  at  once  accomplished,. 
arid  is  truly  affecting.  • 

The  tribe  so  separated  maintains  all  its  relations^^ 
independent  of  the  parent  nation ;  though  the  most 
friendly  intercourse  is  commonly  maintained,  and  they 
are  almost  uniformly  allies.  Separations  sometimes 
take  place  from  party-dissensions,  growing  generally 
out  of  the  jealousies  of  the  principal  chiefs,  and  not 
unfrequently  out  of  petty  quarrels.  In  such  in- 
stances, in  order  to  prevent  the  unnecessary  and  Van- 
ton  efiiision  of  blood,  and  consequent  enfeebling  of 
the  nation,  the  weaker  party  moves  off,  usually  with- 
out the  observance  of  much  ceremqpy.  These  divi- 
sions seldom  last  long  ;  reconcitiation  follows  reflec- 
tion, and  a  re-union  is  effected.  Instances,  however, 
have  been  known,  in  which  the  two  parties  became 
the  most  irreconcilable,  rancorous,  and  deadly  foes, 
and  raised  the  tomahawk  against  each  other,  withi 
a  malignity  surpassing,  if  possible,  that  exercised 
between  hostile  nations  totally  distinct  in  consan- 
guinity. 

To  the  above  causes  for  the  Indian  nations  sepa"*^ 
ating  into  tribes,  may  be  added  that  of  belligerency; 
in  which,  as  in  wars  among  civilised  nations,  the  strong 
generally  triumph  over  the  weak;  but  the  conse- 
quences are  very  dissimilar.  Among  the  civilised, 
the  vanquished  are  very  seldom  disturbed  in  their  pos- 
sessions, or  undergo  even  a  change  of  masters,  though 
such  a  measure  might  often  prove  highly  advanta- 
geous ;  while  among  the  Indians,  to  prevent  entire 
destruction,  they  are  obliged  to  flee  from  their  pos- 
sessions, and  are  frequently  dispersed  into  different 
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tfib'^  6r  Biiiidi),  whicH,  being  preVent^d  fVom  He-utiit- 
ing,  by  the  interposition  of  their  ehertiied,  (connect 
tlieiil^iives  lilriiH  btHei*  nations,  or  seek  safe  retreats, 
mid  mMntdin  their  indejsendenbe  in  the  mAnn6r  as 
b'efoi'e  dJiidbnred. 

(Jlr  ddirie  oHie  of  these  chak-acters  have  been  the 
division^  which  nbt  Ver^  remotely  took  place,  re&pect- . 
iVely,  ahiohg  the  Sioux,  Pawnees,  and  Osages ;  ^nd  it 
is  hi^bly  probable  that  the  Kansas  and  Osag'es  descend- 
ed if^om,  or  constituted  originally  a  sin^e  nation,  as 
there  id  a  striking  Resemblance  in  their  languages. 

Language.  -~  It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that 
.all  .^he  Indian  nations  speak  different  dialects  GJP  the 
same  Itinguage  ;  but  the  case  is  far  otherwise.  There 
care  scarcely  two  nations,  between  whom  no  inter- 
v^otirse  exists,  whose  languages  are  so  similar  as  to  be 
fniitually  understood  by  the  respective  individuals  of 
4'j(ch ;  indeed,  I  believe  there  are  none ;  although  the 
^rcumstances  of  origin,  descent,  immediate  neighbour- 
•holod,  intermarriages,  voluntary  associations,  friendly 
intercourse,  and  the  incorporation  of  the  vanquished 
tof  one  tribe  with  Another,  have.  ma;terially  ihodiHed, 
ii-nd,  in  many  instances,  effected  a  strong  resemblance 
m  isome  of  them.  Among  nations  more  remote,  some 
words'  of  the  same  pronunciation,  and  of  the  same  and 
bf  'different  imports,  are  used ;  but  instances  of  this 
nature  do  not  occur  sufficiently  often  to  materially 
Ulti^r  their  character,  and  they  maintain  their  claims 
1^  distinctiveness  With  as  much  force,  perhaps,  as  do 
^e  English,  French,  German,  and  Russian  languages. 
It  ik  true,  that  an  individual  of  one  nation  may,  by 
^e  a)liit&taii<fe  6f  sigiis,  ihiike  himself  sufficiently  un. 
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derstood to  hold  a  conversation  on  all  ordinar^^iuliject^ 
with  fttrangers  of  almost  every  other,  but  then  it  should 
be  remembered  that  their  languages  are  pantomimic* 
and  that  their  poverty  is,  to  a  considerable  degree,  made 
up  for  by  those  impressive  and  common  auxiliaries. 

The  Indians  settled  in  towns  and  villages  speak 
languages  more  stable,  comprehensive,  and  full,  than 
those  do  who  have  no  fixo^  residence,  or  lead  more 
solitary  lives.  And,  as  they  have  neither  records  nor 
standards,  but  depend  wholly  on  recollection  and 
habit,  it  is  not  extraordinary,  under  the  many  other 
casual  and  arbitrary  circumstances  influendng  them^ 
that  their  languages  should,  as  they  actually  do,  suffer 
frequent  and  considerable  changes. 

Signs.  -^  In  regard  to  the  signs  used  by  the  Indian^ 
to  connect  their  words,  and  render  their  languages 
intelligible,  very  little  ot  a  satisfactory  nature  c^n  b^ 
said ;  because  they  are  so  variously  adapted  to  their 
different  subjects  of  conversation,  as  in  general  t0 
baffle  description.  In  order  to  comprehend  them 
fully,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  their  Idioms  and 
habits.  In  talking  of  an  enemy,  they  assume  a  fero- 
cious attitude  and  aspect,  seize  hold  of  j  and  brandish 
their  weapons  of  war,  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  they  would  do  if  they  were  in  their  presence,  and 
about  to  engage  in  a  deadly  conftict.  The  wampum 
and  pipe  are  ihandled  in  ccHiversations  on  peaceable 
subjects,  and  eVery  thing  connected  with  them  if 
diametrically  reversed.  Speaking  of  men,  game,  birds> 
fish,  trees,  marching,  hunting,  swimming,  &c.  &c.,  the 
peculiar  babiits  or  chara<cter  of  each,  individualjiy,  if 
imitated  in  so  happy  r  inannerjis  toi)e  residily  .un^ 
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derstood  by  those  acquainted  with  the  qualities  of.  the 
subject  intended  to  be  described,  although  they  should 
be  entire  strangers  to  the  language.  Independent 
of  the  above,  they  use  many  signs,  which  convey 
ideas  of  entire  sentences :  such,  for  instance,  as  a  cir- 
cular motion  of  the  extended  arm  in  the  direction  of 
the  sun's  course,  to  represent  a  day  or  a  half  day ; 
the  rapid  sweep  of  the  hai|^  represents  a  violent  wind; 
the  uplifted  hands  and  eyes,  an  invocation  to  the 
Great  Spirit,  &c.  They  also  use  significant  emblems, 
such  as  the  wing  of  the  swan  and  wild  goose,  wam- 
pums and  the  pipe,  for,  or  as  overtures  for  peace : 
the  arrow,  war-club,  and  black  and  red  paintings,  foi^ 
war,  or  as  indications  or  declarations  of  it  Any  ar- 
ticle, but  in  general  a  skin  painted  black,  or  the  wing 
of  the  raven,  represents  the  death  of  friends ;  and 
when  coloured  or  striped  with  red,  that  of  enemies. 
This  enumeration  might  be  considerably  extended; 
but,  as  it  is  barren  of  interest,  I  shall  proceed  to  make 
some  remarks  on  their 

MODES   OF   WRITING   AMD    DELINEATION. 

In  their  writing  and  correspondence,  the  Indians 
make  use  arltogether  of  hieroglyphics ;  to  which  they 
are  forced  by  their  ignorance  6i'  characters  which  ad- 
mit of  a  series  of  methodical  combinations.  £ven  if 
this  were  not  the  case,  it  is  doubtful  whether  their 
languages  would  permit  the  application  of  such  a 
knowledge ;  at  any  rate,  it  would  be  exceedingly  arbi* 
trary,  and  to  understand  it  would  require  great  and 
constant  efforts  of  the  imagination. 
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They  inscribe  their  correspondence,  and  such  subr 
jectff  as  require  to  be  recorded,  on  the  inner  bark  of  the 
white  birch  {Beiula  papyracea),  or  on  skins  prepared 
for  the  purpose. 

Styles  of  iron,  wood,  or  stone,  and  brushes  made  of 
hair,  feathers  or  the  fibres  of  wood,  are  used  to  deli- 
neate or  paint  the  most  prominent  objects  embraced 
in  their  subjects  ;  the  remainder  is  to  be  supplied  by 
the  imagination  of  the  reader. 

If,  for  instance,  they  wished  to  describe  the  surprise 
of  a  party  of  their  hunters  by  their  enemies,  and 
their  rescue  by  white  people,  they  would  first  imprint 
the  tracks  of  the  buffalo  in  advance,;  next,  as  many 
footsteps  as  there  were  hunters,  provided  the  num- 
ber was  small,  if  not^  they' would  draw  as  many  large 
footsteps  as  there  were  tens,  and  smaller  ones  for 
those  of  the  fraction  of  that  number,  the  whole  arr 
ranged  in  disorder ;  then  the  number  of  the  assailing 
party  would,  be  imprinted  in  the  same  manner,  and 
the  nation  to  which  they  belonged,  be  pointed  out  by 
some  emblem  of  its  chief,  as  that  of  a  wolf  for  a 
Pawnee  chief  j  finally,  in  the  rear  of  the  Pawnees, 
which  should  also  be  represented  in  disorder,  the 
number  of  the  rescuing  party  would  be  drawn  as  be- 
fore, and  their  national  character  distinguished  by  the 
representation  of  its  flag.    The  number  of  their  own, 
and  ^^"^X  of  their  friends  slain,  would  be  indicated 
by  tliO  number  of  footsteps  painted  black,  and  the 
wounded  by  those  partially  so  coloured :  while  that 
of  their  enemies  would  be  distinguished  by  red  paint- 
ings, in  precisely  the  same  manner.     If  they  thought 
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it  necessaty,  the  description  would  extend  tQ\  the 
country,  or  even  place  where  the  surprise  happened; 
as  for  instance,  if  it  was  either  in  a  prairie,  or  in  woods, 
or  on  the  margin  of  a  river,  prairie  grass,  trees,  or  a 
stream,  would  be  represented  according  as  the  occur- 
rence happened ;  and  the  place  would  be  characterised 
by  the  presentation  of  some  generally  known  object, 
at  or  in  its  neighbourhood. 

In  fine,  the  Indians  experience  little  or  no  difficulty 
in  describing  or  understanding  any  incident  or  subject, 
in  this  way.  The  chiefs,  especially  if  any  misunder- 
standing had  previously  existed,  constantly  wear  on 
their  robes  the  delineated  boundaries  of  their  hunting 
grounds,  according  to  stipulations  entered  into  by  the 
disputing  parties.  These  boundaries  are  also  drawn 
on  skins,  and  deposited  in  their  public  lodges,  as  re- 
cords to  be  referred  to  onsnecessary  occasions.  They 
likewise  design  very  correct  maps,  in  which  the  rivers, 
hills,  trails,  and  other  circumstances  worthy  of  notice, 
are  very  correctly  laid  down ;  they  also  very  readily  do 
the  same  on  the  sand  or  earth,  for  the  information  of 
strange  travellers.  In  their  marches,  they  inscribe  in- 
structions or  any  other  information  deemed  neces»«try, 
for  the  spies  or  detached  parties,  on  smooth-barked 
trees.  Their  distinguished  warriors  register  0!i  skins 
all  the  remarkable  incidents  of  their  lives :  whichv  with 
the  exception  of  those  they  are  buried  in,  are  uniformly 
kept  by  their  relatives  as  sacred  relics  and  testimonies 
of  honourable  descent  for  many  succeeding  genera- 
tions. They  sometimes  cut  with  hard  stones  emblem- 
^ical  representations  of  remarkable  events,  &c.  on 
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loft  or  fridbte  rodks,  Whi6h,  as  their  mode  of  com- 
puting fim^  is  v^ry  imperibct,  soon  cease  to  be 
{interesting,  ilhd  are  forgotten*    And  the  same  skill 
I  is  extended  to  ornamenting  their  pipes,  and  various 
domestic  utensils. 

I  havedeen  many  of  those  engravings,  which»  though. 
in  part  apparently  intelligible,  could  not  be  identified 
with  any  of  the  circumstances  or  traditions  of  the  pre*- 
sent  population  of  the  country ;  and  I  have  no  doubt» 
more  correct  information,  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
Ii^dians,  might  be  obtained  from  a  comparison  of  the 
hierogl3rphtc  characters  of  different  nations  and  eras, 
than  can  possibly  be  arrived  at  from  the  analysis  of 
tiieir  respective  languages;  The  former  are  the  de* 
lineations  of  truth,  and  probably  have  been  imitated 
respectively  by  all  the  Indian  nations  from .  the  re- 
motest antiquity.  The  only  objection  to  this  source  is 
the  extreme  scarcity  of  incident ;  while  the  latter,  in 
the  intermixtures,  separations,  and  destructions,  that 
slowly  but  surely  happen,  and  the  liability  of  their 
languages  to  change,  as  before  remarked,  presents 
clearly  to  my  mind  insurmountable  difficulties  to  the 
acquirement  of  the  desired  knowledge.  As  well  might 
tiif*  dthris  on  the  sea-shore  be  traced  back  to  ^heir 
primitive  locations,  by  means  of  their  external  or 
chemical  characters,  as  the  Indians  to  their  progenia 
tors  by  their  languages.  What,  let  me  inquire,  would 
have  become  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  had 
not  letters  preserved  their  knowledge  to  after  times  ? 
and  -changes,  not  of  the  same  magnitude,  but  of 
equally  the  same  importance,  connected  with  their 
idioms,  frequently  tftke  place  among  the  Indians. 
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^Besides,  where  the  very  best  means:  exist  to -n^ain., 
tain  or  preserve  the  unity  of  language,  how  many  new 
terms  are  constantly  adding  to  it!  How  many  old  ones 
have  become*  or  are  becoming  obsolete !  It  may  be 
replied,  that  these  changes  do  not  extend  to  the  radi. 
cais;  and  perhaps  they  do  not,  to  any  considerable 
extent,  wherever  registers  exist ;  but  the  Indians  are 
not  provided  with  any  means  to  arrest  the  oblivious 
effects  of  the  changeable  circumstances  to  which  they 
are  subject;  and,  therefore,  have  frequently  to  exer- 
cise their  inventive  faculties  to  give  names  to  things 
which  are  not  only  altogether  new,  but  also  to  such  aa 
had  been  forgotten.  To  confirm  this  position,  it  isi 
only  necessary  to  observe  the  great  difference  that  at 
present  exists  in  the  languages  of  the  different  Pawnee 
tribes  J  which,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  were,  originally, 
precisely  the  same. 

Those  living  in  villages  speak  fluently  a  much  more 
copious  and  intelligible  language  than  those  do  who 
lead  wandering  lives.  Indeed,  I  am  persuaded  I  ha- 
zard nothing,  by  saying  that  any  person,  a  stranger  to 
the  circumstance  of  their  origin,  would  without  hesi- 
tation take  them  ibr  different  nations. 

The  great  trait  of  character,  which  more  particu- 
larly distinguishes  the  Indians  from  every  other 
people  on  our  globe,  except  the  Jews,  is  their  Reli- 
gion ;  which  is  so  different,  as  to  place  the  period  of 
their  descent  from  any  other  people,  necessarily 
remote;  because,  from  the  beat  information  extant 
on  this  subject,  all  the  various  races,  from  which 
there  seems  any  probability  of  their  having  de- 
scended, have  been  from  immemorial  time  involved 
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in  the  grossest  superstition  and  paganism.  This  cir- 
cumstance of  remoteness  involves  the  subject  in  still 
greater  obscurity;  because  it  allows  of  proportionately 
extended  chances  for  the  very  changes  which,  I  con- 
tend, have  taken  place  in  their  languages.  However, 
if  any  similitude  in  their  worship  could  be  traced  out, 
I  would  place  more  reliance  on  it,  in  attempting  to 
establish  their  origin,  than  I  can  now  consent  to  on 
any  or  all  the  circumstantial  proofs  and  hypotheses 
that  have  been  suggested ;  because,  without  referring 
to  divine  authority,  I  believe  the  whole  human  family, 
left  to  the  exercise  of  their  rational  faculties  from  in- 
fancy, yrould  in  the  process  of  time,  and  in  accordance 
with  those  faculties,  first  adopt  the  doctrine  of  Theism, 
and  that  they  would  not  be  likely  to  deviate  from  it 
only  in  proportion  as  the  means  for  indulging  the 
baser  passions  increased. 

From  a  resemblance  to  the  Jews  in  their  worship, 
and  in  some  of  their  laws  and  customs,  particularly 
as  respects  murder,  anointings,  and  places  of  refuge, 
some  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  Indians 
originally  descended  from  that  people  ;  while  others, 
with  greater  plausibility,  perhaps  ascribe  this  con- 
formation to  accident. 

This  subject  has  excited  much  interest,  and  many 
ingenious  hypotheses  have  been  suggested  without 
producing  any  satisfactory  results.  And  I  am  per- 
suaded that  every  step  we  take  in  pursuit  of  this  truth, 
on  the  data  we  now  possess,  must  terminate  in  the 
same  way.  . 
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STRUCTURE   AND   COMFLJBXIOIir* 

The  whole  family  of  mankind  are  generally  re- 
garded but  as  one  species;  and  the  difference  that 
exists  in  it,  according  to  the  influence  of  climate,  or 
"ihe  regions  they  inhabit,  constitutes  only  varieties : 
%]iii}e  some  others,  comparatively  few  in  number, 
think  the  difference  between  the  several  races  suffi. 
ciently  marked  to  justify  their  arrangement  into  dis- 
tinct specie  But  in  .egard  to  correctness  in  either 
of  these  opinions,  it  does  not  belong  to  me  to  discuss. 
I  shall,  therefore,  give  only  a  brief  outline  of  the 
most  striking  characteristics  of  the  North  Americai^ 
Indians. 

Notwithstanding  the  countries  they  inhabit  are 
nearly  similar  in  respect  to  climate,  supplies,  and  other 
circumstances,  calculated  to  produce  like  results,  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  size  and  colour  of  the 
•different  nations  does  actually  exist 

The  Pattawattomies,  Shawanees,  Osages,  and  Che- 
rokees,  are  tall ;  the  Ricaras,  Mandans,  and  Kieka- 
poos,  are  short ;  while  the  Kansas,  Mahas,  Pawnees, 
Ottowas,  Quapaws,  and  Delaware's  who  are  remark- 
able  for  their  full  chests  and  broad  shoulders,  are  all 
intermediates  to  the  two  former.  In  their  size  and 
'structure,  considerable  difference  prevails  among  all 
the  nations  I  have  visited,  both  on  this  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

According  to  the  taste  of  the  white  people,  the 
persons  of  the  Indians  generally  are  well  proportioned: 
I  ought,  however,  to  except  a  general  muscular  defi- 
ciency on  the  calves  of  their  legs,  and,  in  some  of  the 
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tribes,  the  dispropordonal  increase  of  the  integuments 
on  the  fetnores,  and  about  the  pelvis  of  the  females ; 
the  latter,  however,  I  observed  only  on  the  Pacific 
side  of  the  continent 

Malformation  is  very  rare  among  them  j  but,  when 
an  instance  happens,  it  is  thought  to  be  influenced  by 
the  Great  Spirit  to  punish,  or  by  the  Evil  Spirit  to 
torment  them;  and  the  individual,  in  either  case, 
becomes  the  peculiar  subject  of  their  superstitious 
regard ;  under  the  hope  that  such  conduct  will  ap- 
pease the  one,  or  propitiate  the  other. 

Their  foreheads  are  rather  flat,  and  not  generally 
very  high  and  jutting ;  their  eyes  are  small,  black, 
and  set  somewhat  deep  in  their  sockets,  with  the 
external  angles  a  little  elevated  above  the  internal ; 
their  noses  long  and  prominent,  and  their  cheek- 
bones full,  high,  and  generally  broad,  so  as  to  ter- 
minate the  inferior  oval  curb  of  the  face,  between 
the  nose  and  mouth.     The  hair  on  their  heads  is 
naturally  long  and  black,  and  much  pains  are  bestowed 
by  the  women,  to  preserve  it  as  an  ornament  to  their 
persons ;  the  men  plucic  all  out,  except  a  small  tufl- 
that  covers  the  crown  of  their  head  or  scalp,  which 
they  preserve  with  the  most  studious  attention,  with 
a  view  to  meet  their  enemies  on  a  fair  footing,  or 
with  honourably  corre^onding  objects  for  contention 
on  the  field  of  battle.     The  hair  on  the  other  parts 
of  their  bodies,  would,  I  am  persuaded,  be  as  abun- 
dant as  it  is  on  those  of  any  other  variety  of  the 
human  family,  were  it  permitted  to  grow ;  but  all 
the  Indians,  except  lunatics,  or  such  as  suffer  from 
derangement  of  mind,  extract  it  with  great  care. 
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whenever  it  appears.  I  name  this  more  particulMy> 
because  I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  ikey  are 
naturally  deficient  in  this  respect;  and  because  of  the 
repeated  inquiries  addressed  to  me  on  this  subject 

THe  colour  of  the  Indians  approaches  a  tawny 
copper ;  the  shades,  however,  differ  in  the  different 
tribes,  and  even  among  the  individuals  of  the  same 
tribe ;  but  not  sufficiently  to  change  the  characterise 
tic  trait  This  does  not  appear  to  proceed  from  the 
influence  of  climate,  so  much  as  one  would,  on  a 
cursory  view  of  the  subject,  be  led  to  suppose  :  for 
we  find  many  of  those  located  northwardly  to  be 
more  swarthy  or  darker  coloured  than  their  more 
southern  neighbours,  or  even  than  some  that  are  more 
remotely  situated  in  the  same  direction.  I  shall  pass 
by  the  philosophical  disquisition  as  to  the  causes  of 
this  variation,  because  I  feel  incompetent  to  do  the 
subject  justice,  and  merely  notice  the  facts  as  they 
occurred  to  my  observations.  The  Pattawattomies, 
inhabiting  the  head-waters  of  the  Illinois  river ;  the 
Sioux  on  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi ;  the  Pawnees 
on  the  La  Platte ;  and  the  Ricai'as  on  the  Missouri ; 
are,  I  believe,  more  deeply  shaded  than  any  other 
nations  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Next  to  the 
above  in  deepness  of  colour,  are  the  Osages,  Kannas, 
Ottowas,  and  Cherokees ;  all  more  southwardly  lo- 
cated 'y  and  the  Mandans  on  the  Missouri,  and  the 
Choctaws,  and  Creeks  of  the  state  of  Mississippi,  afe 
among  those  of  a  still  lighter  cas|. 

Under  this  division,  arbitrary  as  it  is,  all  the  tribes 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  may  be 
aniinged  conveniently  enough  for  description,  though 
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it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  shades  of  colour  of 
the  extremes  of  each«  approximate  so  closely,  as  per- 
haps to  bring  in  question  its  propriety. 

Those  on  the  western  side  of  this  boundary,  as 
far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  are  not  so  dark  as  the 
lightest  above  described.  While  a  particular  tribe, 
situated  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Mult^no-mah 
river,  are  of  a  pfde  ash,  and  very  much  resembling 
that  of  the  AMcan  albinos,  though  somewhat  darker. 

The  lips,  which  in  some  of  the  tribes  are  very 
thick,  as  I  ought  before  to  have  noticed,  are  coloured 
similar  to  the  other  parts  of  their  bodies,  while  the 
palms  of  their  hands  and  the  soles  of  their  feet  are 
almost  white. 

The  children,  when  first  bom,  are  of  a  dusky  cream 
colour,  with  the  exception  of  spots  under  the  eyes, 
and  along  the  spinal  ridge,  which  are  more  deeply 
shaded.  They  gradually  become  darker  from  ex- 
posure, and  finally  assume  the  complexion,  of  the 
older  Indians ;  which  varies  in  a  slight  degree  on  the 
different  parts  of  their  bodies,  accordingly  as  they  may 
be  more  or  less  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  and 
solar  rays.  >> 

The  Indians  call  themselves  red  men,  in  contra** 
distinction  to  the  whites  and  blacks,  wherever  such 
are  known  to  exist  GeneraUy  they  pride  themselves 
much  on  their  colour;  its  coppery  darkness  being 
considered  a  peculiar  mark  of  excellence.       ^ j una ];  i 

The  cliiefs  and  influential  men  in  some  of  the 
tribes  object  to  intermarriages  with  the. whites,  on 
account  of  the  aberration,  from  this  standard  coknir, 
which  is  exhibited  in  the  ofis^ritig :   wliite  M^g 
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Mgarded  charncteristic  of  effeminacy  and  cowardice, 
and  all  the  shades  between  it  and  their  own  as  na. 
turally  influenced  by  those  qualities,  in  proportion 
as  it  pyeponderates.  They  nevertheless  think  these 
traits  may  be  corrected  by  rigid  discipline  and  siriet 
sttetttion  to  early  education ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
the  many  battles  I  fought  in  my  boyhood  werecoun. 
tenanced  in  conformity  to  this  opinion  and  their 
tuitive  poKey. 

v^The  Indians  universally  believe  that  the  Great 
Spirit;  when  he  created  all  things^  e^tercised  a  par. 
tiality  in  their  favour,  which  was  indelibly  registered 
in  their  colour. 

Next  in  order  to  themselves  some  class  the  whites, 
while  others  suppose  the  blacks  to  be  superior  to 
them :  they  generally  believe  this  partiality  extended 
to^  l^e  whole  descending  series  <rf' organic  and  in. 
organic  things,  according  to  the  perfections  they  re. 
qpiectively  display.  ^     v 

The  circumstances  incidentally  connected  with  thie 
W^iidering  lif^  and  precarious  condition  of  the  In. 
dians  are  not  very  fkvourable  toproereant  habits,  and 
the  cares  they,  entail.  Instances  of  a  sanguine  tern, 
perament  seldom  occur,  though  when  they  do,  they 
are  less  firequent  among  the  males*  They  do  not 
arrite  at  puberty  at  so  early  a  period  of  life  ^s  is 
oommon  in  civilized  society ;  the  difference  may  be 
estimated  at  two  or  three  yearik  The  particular  time 
i»  similariy  influenced  by  cteate  and  other  causes, 
and  is  equally  varidns  in  dsffetent  individuals^ 

CostDib,  with  them,  as  with  the  i^ites,  regulates 
th»  intercMNirse  of  the  sexes,  but  not  With  so  close 
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a  rein  iit  respect  to  eomeqtienees  $  for  «  ftmdie  may 
become  a  parent  oat  of  wedFock,  wrthout  Ion  of  («». 
putation,  or  dtmrnishhig  her  chance  for  a  sub9eq>iient 
matrimonial'  alliance,  provided  her  paramour  be  of 
respectable  standing.  But,  notwithstanding;  in* 
stances  of  the  kind  seldom  happen;  not  that  tht 
Indian  women  are  orer  rigidly  virtaoas;^  but  becat»e 
abortives  are  sometimes  resorted  to  as  w^  in  celibacy 
as  in  married  life*;  though  the  practice  is  diseotto- 
tenanced  by  the  men,  except  when  on  long  mtarches 
or  pressed  by  their  enemies.  The  women  seldom 
raise  more  than  three  or  four  chiidren ;  I  have  known 
a  few^  to  hare  ffve,  and,  very  rarely  indeee^.  one  or 
two  more.  They  suckle  them  from  two  to  three 
years,  and  sonvetimes  even  longer.  This  practice 
has,  no  doubt,  grown  out  of  the  ^Acuity  of  procuring 
nutriment  suitable  to  the  digestive  organs  of  infancy  5 
though  it  is  continued  by  somte,  underthe  belief  that 
it  promotes  sterSity ;  an  entire  instance  of  which  I 
have  never  known  among  Indian  women.  Their 
gesfativCj  parturient,  and  travaiHng  auctions  fate  so 
slight  as  scarcdy  to  admit  of  any  comparison  with 
those  experienced  in  civilized  Hfe,  eaicept  in  name  and 
circumstance. 

Of  the  proportions  of  male  to  ^smale  Mrths,  t 
cannot  speak  with  precision ;  though  it  s^etm  t0 
me,  from  what  I  have  observed,  that  the  former  are 
rather  more  nnmerous.  The  proportion  <fif  the  men 
to  the  women  w  ceviptfatEvely  smaH,  m  conse^uene^ 
of  the  ftt<^m  und  destfructire  wars  in  whicli  1!lfe 
firmer  are  engird,  and  theu^  greatw  MaiMlty  to 
tcfisease.  •  >  ^.     . 
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This  disparity  is  scarcely  perceptible  in  early  life ; 
but,  among  those  arrived  at  maturity,  and  still  farther 
advanced  in  life,  it  is  very  obvious,  and  varies  in  the 
different  tribes  from  two  or  three  of  the  former  to  four 
of  the  latter,  according  as  the  causes  above  named 
prevail.  In  some  tribes  the  extremes  differ  consider- 
ably from  this  average,  more  especially  for  the  less  ^ 
and^  as  previously  remarked,  they  are  sometimes 
.without  men  sufficient  for  the  chace. 
^,,  I  am  unable  to  say  much  in  relation  jto  the  propor- 
tion of  the  births  to  deaths  that  occur  in  the  natural 
way  i  because  t)ie  natural  operations  of  disease  and 
decay  are  interrupted,  or  rather  anticipated,  by  their 
desolating  wars.  I  may  observe,  however,  from 
comparisons  made  since  my  arrival  in  the  United 
States,  that  the  births,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
are  not  more  than  half  so  numerous  as  they  are 
among  the  ^hite  people;  while  the  deaths  by  old 
age,  apart  from  the  causes  above  noticed,  and  regard 
being  continued  to  numbers,  are  considerably  more 
numerous.  So  that,  if  my  observations  have  been 
correct,  and  the  Indians  were  to  desist  from  their 
belligerent  habits,  and  lead  regular  and  temperate 
lives,  their  chance  of  arriving  at  great  age,  and  dying 
by  decay,  would  be  much  greater  than  that  of  any 
people  devoted  to  the  pursuits  and  habits  of  civilized 
life. 

The  death  of  an  Indian  woman,  aside  from  ca- 
sualty, is  a  rare  occurrence,  except  from  the  ordinaiy 
wane  of  the  functions  of  life.  The  same  cannot  be 
said  of  the  men :  their  frequent  exposure  .to.  all  varie- 
ties of  temperature  and  weather;  fatigues  from  long 
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marches ;  and  long  abstinence  from  food,  fbllowed  by 
an  inordinate  indulgence  of  the  appetite ;  give  rise  to 
many  diseases,  from  which  death  oftentimes  ensues. 
Both  the  men  and  women  that  survive  to  old  age,  re- 
tain all  their  senses  much  more  perfectly  than  is  com- 
mon to  civilized  life. 

Disease,  particularly  the  small-pox,  has  deprived 
some  few  of  their  vision  j  otherwise  I  have  never 
known  a  single  instance  of  total  blindness :  the  same 
may  be  said  of  total  deafness ;  though  dimness  of  eye- 
sight and  difficulty  of  hearing  are  not  uncommon  to 
very  aged  persons ;  but  they  are  not  so  frequent  as 
among  white  people. 

They  also  retain  their  mental  and  corporeal  powers 
in  greater  vigour  and  p.erfection.  When  old,  they 
usually  depart  from  the  taciturn  habits  of  early  life» 
become  garrulous,  and  frequently  discourse  with  an 
astonishing  minuteness^  and  accuracy,  on  the  events 
of  their  past  lives,  and  on  circumstances  calculated 
to  inspire  patriotism,  and  the  love  of  glory,  in 
younger  minds.  An  ardent  love  for  the  chace  con- 
tinues with  the  men  to  the  last  When  too  old  to 
carry  the  rifle,  they  employ  the  boys  or  young  men 
for  that  purpose,  and  frequently  take  long  marches 
in  pursuit  of  game.  I  have  myself  accompanied  them 
till  nearly  worn  out  with  fatigue,  though  ashamed  to 
complain. 

The  men  sometimes  arrive  at  a  very  great  age; 
though  the  proportional  number  of  old  women  is 
much  the  greatest.  I  have  known  many  whose  ages 
were  computed  severally  to  be  from  ninety  to  one 
hundred   years.     The  women.,  generally    live    the 
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lgilf(Mt»  iiid  retain  their  meolal  fkcuHiet  more  re* 
werJkably  than  tiie  nen. 

Th«y  ar«  aot  lauch  afflacl»d  with  diseased  teeth ; 
I  may  trttly  say  that  I  have  never  known  a  half 
doaen  iMtanoes*  in  which  they  have  been  entirely 
decayed.  The  toothache,  and  swelled  faces  pro* 
oeeding  frooi  it,  are  ejcceeding^ly  rare ;  and  it  may 
be  generally  observed  of  the  Indians  on  the  eastern 
aide  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  that  they  retain  their 
teeth  entii^  lo  the  close  of  their  lives.  It  ib  not 
bowiever  the  cane  with  those  on  the  western  side. 
Nieanly  aU  the  old  ones  there  ue  without ;  and  many 
middle  aged,  and  some  quite  young,  are  exceedingly 
afieeted  by  diseased  and  decayed  teeth.  This  dii- 
ierence  io  their  condition  and  liability  to  decay,  no 
deubt  antes  in  the  difference  of  their  modes  of  liv- 
ing. Nearly  all  ^e  Indtaas  which  subsist  chiefly  on 
animal  food,  are  exempted  irom  this  misfortune  and 
flo^fering;  while  those  who  are  more  coc^ned  to  a 
vegetable  diet,  are  peculiarly  subject  to  tbem.  None 
of  the  Indian  tribes  are,  however,  so  much  and  so 
generally  disfigured  by  decayed  and  lost  teeth,  as  are 
tbe  people  of  the  United  States,  who,  as  I  have  been 
infimned.  are  not  in  this  respect  singular  among 
civilized  natknM. 

This  eflfect,  no  doubt,  generally  results  to  the  In- 
dians from  their  want  of  cleanliness,  and  the  acidity 
contained  in  their  food,  which  is  mainly  vegetable, 
and  often  taken  without  the  lightest  preparation  by 
eooking. 

Education  and  habit  disqualify  the  Indians  for 
laborious  pursticts  of  civilized  life ;  but  the  extraor- 
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dinary  perfbrmance  of  such  as  they  are  afioustomed 
to,  shows  that  they  are  not  deficient  in  acdyity  and 
strength.  ) 

1  have  known  Indians,  when  much  enfeebled  by 
hunger,  to  carry  loads  of  buffiilo  meat,  deer,  and  elk, 
for  miles  to  the  camps  of  their  party ;  which  very 
few  labouring  white  people,  in  perfect  health  and 
vigour,  would  have  willingly  undertaken.  BesideSi 
their  greater  ability  to  perform  long  journeys  in 
shorter  times  than  those  less  accustomed  to  this  ex* 
ercise  could  possibly  do^  is  a&ofiier  proo^  if  one  were 
wanting,  to  the  same  effect :  and  to  these  might  be 
added ,  the  known  capacity  and  cheerful  compdianoe 
of  the  women  to  perform  all  their  laborious  duties, 
and  that  sometimes  too  under  circumstances  that 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  civilized  life.  r 

So  that  no  doubt  remains  in  my  mind,  if  we  average 
the  perfections  and  imperfections,  that  the  Indians 
will  bear  a  comparison,  in  their  physical  conditions^ 
with  any  other  great  division  of  the  human  family. 

MoAAL  Condition. — In  regard  to  the  moral  coU" 
dition  of  the  Indians,  very  little  requires  to  be  said ; 
because,  it  will  be  admitted  on  all  sides,  if  history  may 
be  credited,  that  they  display,  according  to  the  oppor- 
tunities presented  by  the  circumstances  and  modes  of 
their  lives,  as  great  energy  of  mental  powers,  and  ca- 
pability of  acconunodating  it  to  particular  exigencies, 
as  any  other  people  ever  have.  ' 

The  causes  which  operate  against  their  increase  of 
numbers,  and  the  facilities  with  which  they  are  in  ge- 
neral able  to  supply  all  their  wants,  very  much  restrict, 
and  I  may  say,  prevent'  their  moral  advancement* 
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Were  these  causes  and  facilities  to  cease  or  become 
considerably  limited,  it  would  be^  absurd  to  suppose 
the  Indians  would  not  resort  to  grazing  and  agri- 
culture for  a  livelihood.  Fixed  residence  would 
follow  as  a  necessary  consequence;;  and  these  ob- 
jects once  obtained,  all  the  arts  and  policies  con- 
nected with  the  wants  and  comforts  of  civilized  life, 
would  as  necessarily  be  developed.  And  then,  as 
population  ?.nd  wealth  increased,  science  and  refine- 
ment, and  perhaps,  disease  and  crime  also,  would 
commence  their  rapid  march  j  never,  from  the  con- 
stitution of  the  human  mind,  and  the  organization  of 
things,  to  terminate,  except  in  the  wreck  of  universal 
nature. 

.  In  weighing  or  estimating  these  probable  results, 
the  long  period  of  the  aggregate  of  human  existence, 
the  slow  development  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  as  they  have  actually  occurred 
in  the  progressive  condition  of  the  world,  should  be 
constantly  and  prominently  kept  in  view. 

I  have  ventured  to  make  the  foregoing  observ- 
ations, from  the  progress  which  most  of  the  Indian 
nations  had  made  in  such  arts  as  are  essentially 
connected  with  their  manner  of  life,  previous  to 
their  acquaintance  and  intercourse  with  the  white 
people.  Their  manner  of  dressing  skins  into  lea- 
ther, either  with  or  without  preserving  the  hair, 
for  many  purposes  far  exceeds  those  in  general 
practice  in  the  United  States.  For,  besides  the 
pliant  softness  which  is  imparted  to  them  by 
their  process  of  dressing,  and  which,  though  ever 
so    frequently  wet,    is  retained  to  a   considerable 
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degree,  they  are  neither  so  liable  to  stretch,  nor  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  worms. 

They  also  succeed  in  making  very  good  pottery ; 
though  the  forms  are  neither  various  nor  elegant ; 
nor  do  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied,  require  that 
they  should  be ;  but  they  resist  the  effects  of  fire  very 
well,  and  till  lately  were  the  only  implements  used 
in  their  cookery.  They  make  mats  from  grass  and 
rushes,  and  very  warm  and  durable,  though  not  very 
sightly ;  blankets  from  the  hair  of  the  buffalo,  and 
other  animals.  They  form  stones  into  various  shapes, 
as  the  pestle  and  mortar,  tomahawks,  pipes,  and 
knives;  construct  various  kinds  of  canoes,  as 
from  trees,  the  barks  of  trees,  and  the  skins  of  ani» 
mals;  and,  sometimes,  comfortable  and  spacious 
lodges,  though  they  are  not  generally  very  particular 
in  this  respect.  They  cultivate  such  plants  for  food 
and  medicine  as  they  have  found  by  experience  to 
require  it ;  and,  in  a  few  instances,  where  the  advan- 
tages were  favourable,  irrigated  their  fields,  and  con- 
veyed water  to  their  lodges,  in  drains,  or  the  barks  of 
trees.  They  boil,  roast,  bake,  and  broil  their  meats, 
and  cook  their  vegetables  generally  in  an  appropriate 
manner.  *^t    '^^  ^ 

They  sketch  general  resemblances  of  men,  quadru- 
peds, &c.,  delineate  maps  of  countries  with  consider- 
able accuracy,  and  chisel  hieroglyphic  figures  in  mas- 
sive rocks.  Of  their  proficiency  in  music,  little  can 
be  said :  they,  however,  have  instruments  resembling 
the  tambourine,  drum,  and  pandean  pipes ;  on  which 
they  perform  to  a  regular  cadence,  and  they  well 
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understand  their  effect  on  the  ^Bions,  either  in\the 
festive  pastime,  or  tumultuous  dis  of  battle. 

They  observe  some  of  the  faeavenjiy  bodies,  as  the 
north  and  seven  stars,  and  direct  their  way  by  them, 
across  the  trackless  prairies,  with  as  much  accuracy 
in  general  as  the  mariner  steers  his  ship  by  means  of 
the  compass. 

•  ,,Jn  reasoning,  their  judgment  and  perceptions  are 
clear  and  quick,  and  tiieir  arguments  ingenious  and 
cogent. 

They  resort  much  to  %ures,  which  are  generally 
poetic,  bold,  and  appropriate  :  in  fact,  if  I  am  a  comt 
petent  judge,  their  eloquence  is  more  persuasive,  loftyj 
and  commanding,  and  their  orators  far  more  numer- 
ous, in  proportion  to  numbers,  than  is  common  among 
any  class  of  people  on  the  globe. 

Their  fundamental  laws  are  few  in  number,  and 
traditionary;  but  are  as  fixed  as  the  reputed  ones  "  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians  :"  they  are  in  general  well 
adapted  to  their  condition  ;  and  some  of  them  are  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  of  the  justly  celebrated  Jewish 
Lawgiver,  as,  for  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill,'*  they  require 
blood  for  blood.  Their  minor  laws  are  subject  to 
modifications;  they  may  generally  be  denominated 
common,  for  they  result  from  public  opinion.  ^-1' 

Their  diseases  are  comparatively  few,  though  some 
of  them  are  acute  and  complicated ;  nevertheless  those 
in  general  incidental  to  their  modes  of  life,  readily 
yield  to  their  modes  of  practising  medicine ;  and  indeed 
most  of  those  for  which  they  are  indebted  to  their 
intercourse  with  the  whites  are  treated  with  a  like 
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liappy  success.  So  that  they  may  be  said  to  have 
made  greater  proficiency  in  the  healing,  than  in  any 
other  art  or  science.  In  general  their  knowledge  and 
skill  are  adapted  to  the  occasion,  in  as  stiiking 
a  degree  as  they  are  in  societies,  which,  in  other 
respects,  have  greatly  preceded  them  in  the  march 
towards  perfection.  It  must,  however,  be  allowed, 
that  in  some  trilyes,  the  knowledge  of  medicine  is  ex- 
ceedingly limited,  and  its  practice  amounts  to  very 
little  more  than  the  hocus-pocus  of  conjuration. 

They  are,  so  far  as  my  acquaintance  extends,  uni- 
versally Theists,  and  have,  according  to  their  tradi- 
tions, from  immemorial  time  worshipped  only  the 
Deity.    This  circumstiuice  alone,  whether  it  origi- 
nated from  comparative  enquiries,  or  was  an  especial 
gifl  of  Heaven*  entitles  them  to  a  high  grade  in  the 
scale  of  intellectual  and  moral  beings ;  because,  if 
from  the  first,  they  arrived  at  the  perfection  of  truth ; 
and  if  from  the   last,   they  continued  faithful  and 
obedient  to  the  divine  illustration,  while  all  the  rest 
of  the  human  family,  except  the  Jews,  lost  themselves 
in  the  darkness  of  an  idolatry  and  polytheism,  that 
to  be  dispersed  required  the  interference  of  God 
himself. 

Many  other  circumstances  might  be  deduced,  were 
it  necessary,  to  establish  the  claim  of  the  Indians  to  be 
classed  with  those  races  of  mankind,  which  have  alrea- 
dy developed  the  higher  intellectual  faculties  of  their 
natures.  But  enough,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  said  on 
the  subject,  to  convince  all  unprejudiced  and  reflecting 
minds  J  and  for  those  who  think  differently,  if  volumes 
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were  to  be  written  in  support  of  this  position,  it  is^pro. 
bable  their  opinions  would  remain  unaltered. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  capacity  of  the  Indians 
for  moral  improvement,  it  appears  necessary  to  make 
some  general  observations  on  their  present  state  of 
society,  their  tenor,  and  modes  of  their  education,  &€., 
before  the  more  particular  details  on  these  subjects 
are  attempted. 

Their  multiplied  division  into  tribes  or  nations;  the 
want  of  well-defined  natural  boundaries  to  their  re- 
spective territories  ;  added  to  a  domineering  disposi- 
tion, natural  perhaps  to  man ;  their  zeal  for  the  chac^, 
and  ardent  love  of  independence  ;  have  an  extraordi- 
nary influence  in  forming  their  character,  which  is 
essentially  warlike.  Nevertheless,  it  undergoes  modi- 
fication according  to  climate,  abundance  or  scarcity 
of  game,  feebleness,  strength,  disposition,  and  habits 
of  neighbours. 

Those  which  inhabit  the  warm  regions  where  game 
is  plenty,  are  naturally  of  a  peaceable  turn,  but  are 
forced  to  become  warlike,  to  defend  their  hunting- 
grounds.  Those  which  have  retreated  to  the  moun- 
tains, while  weak  are,  from  policy,  of  the  same  dispo- 
sition ;  but,  as  they  grow  strong,  they  almost  uniformly 
change  in  character,  and  become  offensively  active. 
Those  who  till  the  earth,  and  fish  for  a  livelihood,  and 
those  who  are  feeble,  and  border  on  powerful  neigh- 
bours, generally  cultivate  social  and  friendly  relations ; 
while  those  who  live  on  poor  hunting  grounds,  and  are 
formidable,  are  as  generally  hostile  in  their  avocations 
and  character.     There  are  some  exceptions  to  the 
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foregoing,  particularly  along  our  frontier  settleinents ; 
and  where  they  do  exist,  they  arise  from  the  preju- 
dices the  Indians  entertain  against  the  customs  and 
habits  of  the  white  people,  and  their  reluctance  to 
gratify  the  ambitious  views  of  speculators,  by  parting 
with  their  lands.  These  motives  with  some  others  not 
named,  operating  on  the  almost  endlessly  varying  con- 
dition of  the  Indians,  produce  a  suspicious,  watchful, 
and  disturbed  society,  in  almost  all  the  different  tribes 
and  nations,  and  exact  the  most  rigid  and  constant 
performance  of  duty  from  every  individual  capable  of 
bearing  arms.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  high  object 
of  their  education  is,  to  constitute  the  able  and  fear«^ 
less  warrior ;  and  all  the  duties  of  life  connected  with 
tlieir  preservation,  matrimonial  alliances,  and  amuse- 
ments, are  subservient  and  directed  to  it.  The  love 
of  their  tribe  or  country,  the  individuals  of  their  own 
family  scarcely  mor^  than  that  of  any  other,  and  above 
all,  that  of  real  self-excellence,  is  unceasingly  im- 
pressed oi\  their  youth,  first  by  the  women,  and  then^ 
by  the  old  men,  in  the  narration  of  traditions  and  re-l 
markable  events,  till  they  enter,  and  distinguish  them.| 
selves  in  the  arena  of  mature  life.  In  addition  to  this, 
they  are  the  spectators  of  their  boyish  quarrels  and 
amusements,  and  award  censure  or  praise,  as  it  is 
merited.  r^,*&tjrm.  l:.^^^  ■d 

I  have  akeady  noticed  this  subject  in  my  narrative 
at  considerable  length,  as  practised  among  the  Kan- 
sas, and  as  is  much  conformed  to  by  the  other  Indian 
nations,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  I  shall  in 
consequence  treat  it  very  slightly  in  this  place.  The 
youths  are  taught,  both  by  precept  and  example,  to 
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teward  a  benefit,  and  resent  and  {mnish  an  injury ;  to 
love  and  oblige  a  friend,  and  to  hate  and  persecute  an 
enemy ;  and  a  dereliction  from  either,  would  subject 
the  delinquent  to  reproach  or  ridicule.  They  are  in. 
stFucted  to  regard  and  reverence  age,  and,  so  careful 
and  punctilious  are  they  in  the  observance  of  this 
lesson,  that  the  passives  frequently  become  the  sub. 
jects  of  great  error  and  inconvenience.  The  young 
are  always  silent  in  the  presence  of  the  aged,  and 
counsel  which,  from  an  equal  or  middle-aged  person, 
would  not  be  listened  to,  would,  on  coming  from  an 
old  man,  be  r^arded  as  oracular,  and  most  scrupu* 
lously  followed.  They  are  also  taught  to  contemn 
falsehood,  and  never  to  practise  it ;  but  even  with 
them  this  wholesome  lesson  is  not  always  regarded  j 
though  its  violation,  especially  if  often  repeated,  is 
certain  to  involve  the  offender  in  a  loss  of  character. 
Slanderers  are  reprobated  to  the  same  punishment. 
Thefl,  except  when  practised  on  enemies,  is  esteem- 
ed execrable,  and  is  indeed  seldom  known  among 
them.  Adnltery  and  murder  are  strictly  prohi- 
bited. The  former,  without  the  consent  of  the  hus- 
band, is  generally  punished  by  .separation ;  though 
I  have  known  one  instance,  in  which  the  outraged 
put  the  offender  to  death.  For  the  latter,  the  blood 
of  the  offender,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  must  atone;- 

By  what  I  have  before  stated,  it  will  readily  be  per- 
ceived that  their  crimes  are  few,  and  their  p'lnish- 
ments  in  general  very  appropriate,  and,  I  can  assure 
my  readers,  not  less  effective  than  those  which  have 
commonly  been  resorted  to  in  civilized  society;  In 
general  their  virtues  are  limited  in  the  same  ratio  with 
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thdr  vices ;  but,  it  must  be  understood  that  I  alhide 
to  those  which  are  uncontaminated  by  any  intercourse 
with  the  white  people.  Where  the  fact  is  otherwise, 
the  proportion  is  hideously  altered  ;  for  the  Indians 
readily  adopt,  in  an  aggravating  degree,  their  exam* 
pies  in  respect  to  the  latter,  while  from  necessity  they 
remain  strangers  to  the  former.  I  say,  from  neces- 
sity ;  because  mankind  in  all  ages  have  been  the  crea- 
tures of  example ;  and  the  Indians,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  have  only  had  an  opportunity  for  imitat- 
ing the  most  abandoned  of  their  species.  Besides, 
from  education  they  have  been  taught  to  pursue  that 
course  of  life  which  would  present  the  most  extensive 
means  for  their  sensual  gratification.  Vice,  in  all  its 
various  forms,  is  the  concomitant  of  their  intercourse 
with  the  dissolute  portion  of  civilized  life  ;  and  it  is 
cultivated  with  great  zeal  by  a  majority  of  the  traders 
who  visit  them,  because  it  most  effectually  breaks 
down  the  lofly  notions  of  independence  and  superi- 
ority, entertained  by  the  Indians,  and  renders  them 
the  unresisting  dupes  to  cupidity  and  fraud.  And,  I 
repeat,  the  benevolent  of  our  race  trust  their  hopes  of 
benefiting  the  Indians,  on  a  "  sandy  foundation,"  so 
long  as  this  kind  of  intercourse  is  tolerated. 

Beyond  what  has  been  said,  the  education  of  the 
Indian  youth  is  derived  from  imitating  their  superiors, 
or  from  experience  derived  from  a  more  extended  ob- 
servation and  intercourse.  The  means  of  acquiring 
knowledge  being  thus  limited  and  defective,  and  the 
pupils  at  perfect  liberty  either  to  improve  by,  or 
neglect  them,  it  is  not  a  subject  for  surprise,  that 
^eir  range  of  ideas  should  be  much  circumscribed. 
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and  their  information  in  general  extend  no  farther 
than  is  made  necessary  by  their  convenience  and 
safety. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind»  that  all  the  comparisons 
presented  in  tliis  chapter  between  the  white  pec^le 
and  Indians^  have  relation  to  respective  conditions 
and  proportional  •  numbers. 

For  the  information  of  the  reader  I  ought  to  men- 
tion  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  dwell  mora  at  large  on 
some  of  the  subjects  which  have  been  hurried  over  in 
the  preceding  considerations  on  the  physical  and 
moral  circumstances  of  the  Indians,  when  I  come  to 
treat  of  particulars  in  the  subsequent  parts  of  my, 
work. 
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BRIEF    STATISTICAL    REMARKS    ON    THE    KIOjRAPOO,    KANSAS, 
'  .  AND   OSAGE    INDIANS, 


Hitherto  my  observations  respecting  the  Indians 
have  almost  altogether  been  general,  and  they  might 
be  niiade  to  sustain  the  same  character  much  farther, 
if  my  limits  would  alloM^ 

But  it  is  time  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of 
those  particulars  with  which  my  residence  among 
some  of  the  tribes  has  made  me  more  familiarly 
acquainted.  In  attempting  this  I  shall  not  confine 
myself  strictly  to  this  arrangement,  but  wherever  any 
remarkable  contrast  or  difference  exists,  I  shall  notice 
it  connected  with  the  individualities  between  which  it 
is  observable.  It  may  be  premised,  that  my  observ- 
ations under  this  head  will  be  very  limited,  because 
of  the  paucity  of  matter ;  and  because  many  subjects 
which  might  be  here  treated,  may  with  at  least  equal 
propriety  be  elsewhere  arranged ;  for  instance,  those 
of  climate,  soil,  &c.  came  under  consideration  in  the 
general  views  I  have  taken  of  the  extent  and  aspect 
of  the  country;  that  of  the  longevity  of  the  Indians,  in 
the  chapter  on  their  physical  and  moral  circum- 
stances ;  and  that  of  their  food  and  diseases  will  be 
noticed  in  the  course  of  the  work;  so  that  little 
more  than  the  consideration  of  their  respective  loca- 
tions and  number  of  inhabitants  will  remain  to  be 
noticed  under  this  head.    ,  .        .^ 
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Although  all  the  Indian  nations,  excepting  those 
which  rove,  have  well  defined  boundaries  to  their  ter. 
ritories,  and  preserve  records  or  traditionary  accounts 
of  them,  as  I  have  previously  mentioned,  yet,  as  this 
particular  knowledge  is  seldom  cultivated  by  the  young 
people,  I  can  say  nothing  definite  respecting  it.  I 
shall  therefore  dwell  but  a  moment  on  these  subjects, 

KICKAPOOS. 

Xhe  loc^tipn  of  this  tribe  of  Indians,  at  tlie  time  I 
resided  with  them,  was  somewhat  remote  from  the 
district    of   country  1   have    heretofore  described. 
They  inhabited  the  country  bordering  on  the  central 
paters  of  the  Illinois,  and  the  head  waters  of  the 
K^^kaskia  and  Embarras  rivers ;  they  have,  since 
thftt  period,  migrated  to  the  country  bordering  on  the 
G93Conade  river;  and,  though  much  weakened  by 
dissensions  among  themselves,  and  the  wars  in  wliich 
they  have  beep  almost  constantly  engaged,  they  still 
maintain  their  independence.     Whilst  with  them,  I 
was  too  young  to  make  any  observations  on  their 
countiy,  though  if  I  had  been  competent,  the  know- 
ledge  respecting  it  is  now  so  general,  as  to  render 
any   attempt,   on  my  part,   altogether  superfluous. 
For  such  particulars  respecting  their  character,  as 
have  come  to  my  knowledge,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  slight  notice  I  took  of  them  in  the  course  of 
my  narrative.     (Page  19.)     This  was  formerly  a 
powerful  nation,  but  is  now  reduced  to  less  than  four 
hundred  efficient  warriors.     My  knowledge  of  them 
is  very  confined  j  but,  as  they  were  the  agents  of  my 
captivity,  and  consequently  accessary  to  aU  the  subse- 
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quent  events  of  my  life,  I  thought  it  proper  to  men- 
tion them  in  this  place. 

KANSAS. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  history  of  my  life,  that  I  pass- 
ed from  the  Kickapoo  to  the  Pawnee  Indians,  of  whom 
it  may  be  expected  that  I  should  give  some  account ) 
but  I  was  with  them  too  short  a  time  to  acquire  their 
language,  or  learn  much  respecting  their  character. 
Besides,  I  was  then  young,  too  much  troubled  at  the 
misfortunes  that  had  happened  to  our  party,  and  in- 
terested in  my  own  personal  safety,  to  make  any  reflec- 
tions that  would  justify  my  enlarging  upon  what  I 
have  previously  said  respecting  them. 

From  these  irrelative  remarks,  I  shall  proceed  to 
give  a  very  brief  account  of  the  Kansas  Indians,  who 
reside  in  villages  situated  on  the  Kansas  river, 
between  two  and  three  hundred  miles  above  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Missouri.  Formerly  this  nation 
resided  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Missouri,  above  the 
junction  of  the  before  named  river :  according  to 
their  own  accounts,  they  were  then  much  more 
powerful  than  at  present.  They  have  always  been  at 
war  with  the  Sioux,  who,  being  the  most  powerful, 
forced  them  to  abandon  this,  for  their  present  loca- 
tion. They  hunt  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Kansas 
and  Arkansas,  and  occasionally  extend  their  excur- 
sions to  the  Missouri,  and  north  on  the  prairies 
towards  the  La  Platte  river.  They  have  recently 
been  engaged  in  a  bloody  war  with  the  Osage  and 
Pawnee  Indians ;  but  the  number  of  their  warriors 
amounts  at  present  to  probably  four  hundred,      --  •^" 
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OSAOES. 

The  Osage  nation  is  divided  nominally  into  three 
tribes ;  viz.  the  Great  Osage,  Little  Osage,  and  the 
Osage  of  the  Arkansas. 

The  first  resides  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Osage 
river,  and  is  composed  of  a  population  of  about  SOOO 
souls ;  of  which  about  one-iburth  part  are  warriors. 
The  second  resides  near  the  Great  Osage,  and  is 
composed  of  a  population  of  about  1600  or  I7OO  souls; 
of  which  about  350  are  warriors.  They  formerly 
occupied  the  south-west  side  of  the  Missouri,  near 
Grand  river  ;  but  were  driven  back  to  their  present 
situation,  and  to  the  protection  of  their  more  power- 
ful Osage  brothers,  by  the  frequent  and  destructive 
wars  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

The  Osages  of  the  Arkansas  are  about  as 
numerous  as  the  Little  Osages,  and  can  send  out  450 
warriors. 

They  separated  from  the  Grand  Osages,  about 
twenty  years  since,  under  the  ostensible  direction  of 
Big-track,  though  White-hair  instigated  the  mea- 
sure, and  virtually  exercised  the  duties  of  chief. 
Their  principal  village  is  on  the  Vermillion  ;  though 
they  have  others  on  Verdigris,  and  Grand  rivers, 
which,  however,  are  comparatively  small.  The 
country  claimed  by  the  different  tribes  is  very  exten- 
sive :  they  hunt  from  the  Missouri  southwardly  to 
the  head  waters  of  the  Negracka,  Jefferson,  and 
Canadian  rivers:  eastwardly  considerably  down  on 
White  and  the  Arkansas  j  and  westwardly  sometimes 
nearly  to  the  sources  of  the  latter  river. 
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I  could  enumerate  several  other  tribes  ;  name  their 
location,  and  number  of  souls  and  warriors,  accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  I  have  received  from  the  Indians; 
but  such  a  course  would  be  attended  with  no  ad- 
vantage, because  the  travellers  and  hunters  who  have 
visited  them  have  already  given,  perhaps,  more  ac- 
curate information  respecting  those  subjects  than  I 
am  al.j  to  do.  Besides  many  changes  have  taken 
place  among  them  since  I  left,  which,  in  fact,  places 
it  beyond  my  power  to  pretend  even  to  tolerable  ac- 
curacy. What  remains  to  be  said  of  the  Indians 
relates  more  particularly  to  the  Osages,  although  it 
will  apply  with  almost  as  much  propriety  to  the 
Kansas,  Mahas,  and  Ottowas.  In  fact,  if  we  except 
the  roving  bands,  the  circumstances  of  the  Indians, 
settled  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi,  are  so  very  similar,  that  the  delineation 
oi'  the  character  of  any  particular  nation  or  tribe  will 
answer  for  them  all ;  at  least,  the  resemblance  is  too 
striking  to  admit  of  much  comparison,  within  the 
limits  I  have  prescribed  to  follow. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


VIEWS  OF   THEOCRACY,    RELIGION,    AGENCY  OF  GOOD  AND  BAD 

SPIRITS ;    OF   THE    SOUL    AND    ITS    MIGRATION  ;    RELIGIOUS 

^  RITES ;   PROPHETS,    PRIESTS,   AND  PHYSICIANS,  DREAMS,  &C. 

In  respect  to  the  origin  of  their  reHgion,  the  Indians 
themselves  are  altogether  ignorant.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  they  acknowledge,  at  least  so  far  as  my 
acquaintance  extends,  one  supreme,  all  powerful,  and 
intelligent  Being,  viz.  the  Great  Spirit,  or  the  Giver 
of  Life,  who  created  and  governs  all  things.  They 
believe,  in  general,  that,  after  the  hunting  grounds 
had  been  formed  and  supplied  with  game,  that  he 
created  the  first  red  man  and  woman,  who  were  very 
large  in  their  stature,  and  lived  to  an  exceedingly  old 
age ;  that  he  often  held  councils  and  smoked  with 
them,  gave  them  laws  to  be  observed,  and  taught 
them  how  to  take  gamfe  and  cultivate  corn :  but  that 
in  consequence  of  their  disobedience,  he  withdrew 
from,  and  abandoned  them  to  the  vexations  of  the 
Bad  Spirit,  who  had  since  been  instrumental  to  all 
their  degeneracy  and  sufferings. 

They  believe  him  of  too  exalted  a  character  to  be 
directly  the  author  of  evil,  and  that,  notwithstanding 
the  offences  of  his  red  children,  he  continues  to 
shower  down  on  them  all  the  blessings  they  enjoy : 
in  co-iSequence  of  this  parental  regard  for  them,  they 
are  truly  filial  and  sincere  in  their  devotions,  and 
pray  to  him  for  such  things  as  they  need,  and  return 
thanks  for  such  good  things  as  they  receive. 
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On  the  other  hand,  when  in  affliction,  or  suffering 
under  any  great  calamity,  in  the  belief  that  it  will 
appease  his  v;rath  or  mitigate  his  chastisements,  they 
pray  with  equal  fervency  to  the  Evil  Spirit,  who, 
they  conceive,  is  of  a  character  directly  the  reverse 
of  the  Good  Spirit,  to  whom  he  is  inferior,  but, 
nevertheless,  has  sufficient  power,  and  is  constantly 
employed  in  devising  means  to  torment  and  punish 
the  human  family.  .^, 

By  the  term  Spirit,  the  Indians  have  an  idea  of  a 
being  that  can,  at  pleasure,  be  present,  and  yet  in- 
visible: they  nevertheless  think  the  Great  Spirit,  like 
themselves,  possessed  of  a  corporeal  form,  though 
endowed  with  a  nature  infinitely  more  excellent 
than  theirs,  and  which  will  endure  for  ever  without 
change. 

Although  they  believe  in  a  future  state  of  ex* 
istencc,  as  before  noticed,  they  associate  it  with 
natural  things,  having  no  idea  of  the  soul,  or  of  intel- 
lectual enjoyments ;  but  expect,  at  some  future  time 
after  death,  to  become  in  their  proper  persons  the 
perpetual  inhabitants  of  a  delightful  country ;  where 
their  employments,  divested  of  pains  and  troubles, 
will  resemble  those  here  ;  where  game  will  be  abun- 
dant ;  and  where  there  is  one  continued  spring,  and 
cloudless  sky. 

They  also  expect  that  their  sensual  pleasures  will 
be  in  proportion  to  individual  merit :  the  brave  war- 
rior, expert  hunter,  and  those  slain  in  battle  in  defence 
of  their  country,  having  the  highest  claims,  will  be 
the  most  distinguished;  while  those  of  subordinate 
pretensions  will  occupy  subordinate  stations*  ■. 
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.  They  have  no  particular  days  set  apart  for  devo- 
tional purposes,  though  they  have  particular  times ; 
:  such,  for  instance,  as  the  declaration  of  war,  the  re- 
storation of  peace,  and  extraordinary  natural  visit- 
ations. They  also  have  rejoicings,  which  assume 
something  of  the  pious  form ;  such  are  their  harvests, 
and  the  return  of  the  new  moon.  In  general,  how- 
ever, a  day  seldom  passes  with  an  elderly  Indian,  or 
others  who  are  esteemed  wise  and  good,  in  which  a 
blessing  is  not  asked,  or  thanks  returned  to  the  Giver 
of  Life  ;  sometimes  audibly,  but  most  generally  in  the 
devotional  language  of  the  heart. 

This  ceremony  is  particularly  observed  after  allay-' 
ing  their  thirst  at  the  fountains,  but  is  not  confined 
to  circumstance  nor  place.  It  is  practised  by  indi- 
viduals, parties,  and  even  by  whole  tribes,  when  they 
break  up  their  encampments,  as  was  noticed  in  my 
narrative.     (Page  770 

Their  manner  of  worshipping  the  Deity  differs, 
however,  on  different  occasions.  Shortly  after  a  coun- 
cil has  determined  on  war,  every  individual  that  is  able 
to  walk,  and  the  old  men  sometimes  borne  by  others, 
assemble  in  a  grove,  or  some  other  place  rendered 
sacred  by  the  occasion,  and  offer  up  their  prayers  to 
the  Great  Spirit  for  success  against  their  enemies. 

Sometimes  the  devotional  exercises  are  panto- 
mimic and  profoundly  silent ;  at  others,  ejacula- 
tory  and  vociferous.  At  the  conclusion,  some  one 
of  the  old  men  or  prophets  addresses  the  assembly ; 
states  the  cause  of  their  grievances ;  and  enjoins 
the  warriors  to  merit  success,  by  being  brave,  and 
placing  their  confidence  in  the  Great  Giver  .of  Life* 
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Afterwards  all  return  to  their  homes.  These  meet- 
ings vary  in  their  duration  from  three  hours  to  a 
whole  day.  1  ^    *.,  f. 

Similar  meetings  are  generally  held  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace,  or  the  attainment  of  a  victory,  though 
their  devotions  assume  more  or  less  of  the  character 
of  rejoicing  or  mourning,  according  to  tlie  success 
that  has  attended  their  arms.  When  triumphant, 
they  dance  and  sing  songs  of  victory,  in  which  the 
name  of  the  Great  Spirit  is  frequently  introduced 
with  great  reverence  ;  if  vanquished,  or  having  suf- 
fered great  losses,  the  women  and  children  weep  im- 
moderately, pull  their  hair,  beat  on  their  breast,  and 
pray  for  the  destruction  of  their  enemies.  The  men 
for  the  most  part  of  the  time  maintain  a  sullen  and 
mournful  silence,  beat  on  their  breas%  and  occa- 
sionally pray  for  their  lives  to  be  spared  till  they 
have  revenged  themselves  on  their  enemies.  These 
meetings  never  take  place  till  after  the  burial  of  those 
who  have  fallen  in  battle ;  a  particular  account  of 
which  will  be  given  in  its  proper  place. 

Meetings  similar  to  the  above  are  also  convened 
on  any  extraordinary  natural  occurrence,  or  on  the 
prevalence  of  any  fatal  epidemic.  On  such  occa- 
sions, some  one  of  the  old  men,  or  a  prophet,  if  one 
should  be  present,  addresses  the  Indians  in  an  au- 
thoritative tone  of  voice,  and  assures  them  that  the 
calamity  which  threatens  is  a  visitation  from  the 
Great  Spirit,  to  chastise  them  for  their  ill-spent  lives 
and  wilful  offences  against  him ;  he  then  commands 
them  to  be  penitent  for  what  has  passed,  and  to  re- 
form for  the  future.     Silent  prayers  are  now  offered, 
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accompanied  by  promises  to  become  more  obedient 
to  their  Great  Father  :  the  meeting  is  then  dissolved; 
all  amusements  and  recreations  cease,  and  individual 
prayers  and  fastings  are  frequently  observed  for 
many  successive  days.  All  their  serious  devotions 
are  performed  in  a  standing  position. 

At  the  ingathering  of  the  corn,  they  observe  ge- 
neral rejoicings ;  at  which  all  who  are  able  join  in 
appropriate  dances,  songs,  and  feasts,  and  in  thanks 
to  the  Great  Spirit,  for  his  munificence  towards 
them.  On  these  occasions,  as  also  at  the  new  moon, 
at  the  commencement  of  hunting  the  buffalo  in  the 
spring,  lamps,  constructed  of  shells,  and  supplied 
with  bears'  grease  and  rush  wicks,  are  kept  burning 
all  the  night  preceding  and  following  these  joyous 
festivals ',  but  for  what  particular  purpose  the  practice 
is  kept  up,  or  from  what  circumstances  it  originated, 
I  could  never  learn ;  and  it  is  probable  the  history  is 
lost,  as  the  Indians  themselves  only  conform  to  it  in 
obedience  to  usage. 

They  in  general,  on  discovering  the  new  moon, 
utter  a  short  prayer  to  the  Great  Spirit,  to  preserve 
them  from,  and  make  them  victorious  over  their 
enemies ;  and  to  give  them  a  cloudless  sky,  and  an 
abundance  of  game.  -^ 

Their  addresses  to  the  Evil  Spirit  are  only  made 
on  particular  occasions,  as  before  observed,  and  then 
not  uniformly  by  all  such  as  are  generally  esteemed 
subjects  of  his  tormenting  visitations :  for,  in  regard 
to  his  agency,  there  are  some  among  the  Indians, 
as  well  as  the  white  people,  who  entertain  doubts, 
and  others,  though  this  number  is  small,  who  alto- 
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gether discredit  it,  and  pay  all  their  adoration  to  Him, 
who,  under  whatever  name  he  may  be  worshipped,  is 
alone  worthy.  * 

Their  ideas  of  good  and  evil  spirits,  the  agents 
or  minions  of  superior  powers,  are  exceedingly 
various.  There  are  some  exceptions,  however,  to 
the  belief  of  their  existence ;  though  the  opposite 
opinion  is  almost  universal.  Some  believe  that  they 
invisibly  hover  around  and  influence  all  their  con- 
duct, and  are  on  ordinary  occasions  the  immediate 
executors  of  rewards  and  punishments.  Others  be- 
lieve that  they  perform  only  the  offices  of  exciting 
to  good  and  bad  actions ;  and  others  again,  that 
they  only  officiate  on  ^reat  and  important  occa- 
sions. They  also  believe  that  these  good  and  bad 
spirits  are  at  perpetual  war  with  each  other ;  that 
their  power  is  much  limited,  and  not  transferable 
to  human  beings  in  general,  though  in  a  very  limited 
degree  so  to  those  who  are  remarkable  for  their 
wisdom  and  goodness,  or  for  qualities  of  an  opposite 
nature.  The  former  constitute  their  prophets  or 
priests,  and  the  latter  their  enchanters,  or  practisers 
of  witchery,  as  is  believed,  to  the  injury  of  inoffensive 
Indians.  -h>    j^- r  a.>u   ^..-^  ••  :  ::'  '^-^iT-'.V'itm--mm 

In  all  the  tribes  I  have  visited,  the  belief  of  a 
future  state  of  existence,  and  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments,  is  prevalent ;  though  this  in  many  re- 
spects is  various,  and  generally  confused  and  indis- 
tinct ;  as  might  reasonably  be  supposed  would  be  the 
case  among  any  people  possessed  of  no  better  oppor- 
tunities or  advantages  for  acquiring  or  perpetuating 
information.  This  belief  in  their  accountability  to  the 
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Great  Spirit  makes  the  Indians  generally  scrupujous 
and  enthusiastic  observers  of  all  their  traditionary, 
tuitive,  and  exemplary  dogmas  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  wor- 
thy  of  remark,  that  neither  frigidity,  indifference,  nor 
hypocris}',  in  regard  to  sacred  things,  is  known  to 
exist  among  them,  excepting  occasionally  the  young 
and  inconsiderate,  some  of  their  prophets  or  priests, 
and  all  their  conjurers.  This  conduct,  with  most  of 
the  Indians,  is  founded  on  a  perfect  conviction  that 
the  cultivation  and  observance  of  good  and  virtuous 
actions  in  this  life,  will,  in  the  next,  entitle  them  to 
the  perpetual  enjoyment  of  ease  and  happiness,  in  de- 
lightful and  abundantly  supplied  hunting  grounds; 
situated  at  a  vast  distance  beyond  the  Great  Waters, 
where  they  will  be  again  restored  to  the  favour,  and 
enjoy  the  immediate  presence,  counsel,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  GreatSpirit  While  a  dereliction  from  it, 
or  the  pursuit  of  an  opposite  course,  will  as  assuredly 
entail  on  them  endless  afflictions,  wants,  and  wretch- 
edness ;  barren,  parched,  and  desolate  hunting 
grounds,  the  inheritance  and  residence  of  wicked 
spirits,  whose  pleasure  and  province  it  is  to  render 
the  unhappy  still  more  miserable.  Others  again  think, 
that  the  pleasure  or  displeasure  of  the  Great  Spirit 
is  manifested  in  the  passage,  or  attempted  passage, 
of  the  good  and  bad,  from  this  to  another  world. 
On  this  eventful  occasion  all  are  supplied  with  ca- 
noes ;  which,  if  they  have  been  brave  warriors,  and 
otherwise  virtuous  and  commendable,  the  Great 
Spirit,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  guides  across 
the  deep  to  the  haven  of  unceasing  happiness  and 
peace.    On  the  other  hand,  if  they  have  been  coward- 
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ly,  vicious,  and  negligent  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  they  are  reprobated  to  the  evil  fantasies  of  ma- 
lign spirits,  who  either  sink  their  canoes,  and  leave 
tiiem  to  struggle  amidst  contending  floods,  or  feed 
their  hopes  with  delusive  prospects,  and  bewilder  them 
in  inextricable  errors,  or  strand  them  on  some  shore, 
and  there  transform  them  into  some  beast,  reptile,  or 
insect,  according  to  the  enormity  of  their  guilt. 

This  latter  opinion,  omitting  the  sea-voyage,  pre- 
vails to  a  considerable  extent  among  some  of  the  tribes. 
Indeed,  the  metamorphosis  is  supposed  sometimes  'to 
tak^  place  in  a  varying  and  alternating  series  in  the 
same  individual,  according  to  his  culpableness,  till 
he  has  atoned  for  all  his  offences,  and,  in  his  proper 
character,  merited  a  residence  in  the  elysium  of  the 
good. 

Every  Indian  of  any  standing  has  hia  sacred  place, 
such  as  a  tree,  rock,  fountain,  &c.  to  which  he  re- 
sorts for  devotional  exercise,  whenever  his  feelings 
prompt  to  the  measure  :  sometimes  many  resort  to  the 
same  place.  Preceding  any  public  meeting,  held 
either  for  religious  or  festive  purposes,  or  the  assem- 
blage of  a  council,  they  uniformly  retire  to  their 
respective  places  of  private  worship,  and  solicit  the 
counsel  and  protection  of  the  Great  Spirit.  No  com- 
pulsion is  ever  exercised  to  procure  attendance  at  any 
of  these  meetings ;  but  those  who  omit  to  attend  are 
thought  less  ofi  and  their  conduct  is  ascribed  to  an 
indiflference  to  holy  things,  and  a  want  of  solicitude 
for  the  national  welfare. 

The  religious  opinions  entertained,  and  modes  of 
worship  observed  by  the  several  Indian  tribes,  with 
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i;\rhich  I  have  any  acquaintance,  vary  in  their  general 
character  but  little.  My  knowledge,  however,  is  limit, 
ed  to  very  few  ;  and  what  I  have  above  stated  applies 
particularly  to  the  Osage  and  Kansas  nations.     There 
are  some  in  all  the  tribes  who  do  not  subscribe  in  opi. 
oion,  or  conform  in  conduct  to  the  general  dogmas 
and  modes  of  worship  :  of  this  number  I  regard  Cler- 
mont, the  chief  of  the  Great  Osages.     I  have  several 
times,  both  in  public  and  private  meetings,  heard  him 
observe,  that  all  good  actions  would  be  rewarded,  and 
all  bad  actions  punished  by  the  Great  Spirit ;  that  the 
evil  actions  of  those  whose  lives  were  generally  good 
were  the  causes  of  the  afflictions  they  suffered,  the 
losses  they  sustained,  and  the  more  painful  death  that 
followed ;  their  offences  would,  however,  be  finally 
forgotten.     That  such  would  not  be  the  condition 
of  those  whose  lives  were  generally  wicked ;  for  in 
this   life    they    suffered    much   greater    evils    and 
afflictions  than  the  good,  which  in  the  next  would 
continue  to  be  their  lot ;  because  then  they  would 
not  have  it  in  their  power  to  refbi-m,  and  merit  a 
happy  state. 

Tut-tus-sug-geh,  another  distinguished  Osage,  enter- 
tains  opinions  very  similar.  At  first,  one  might  be  led 
to  suppose  that  this  belief  was  a  modification  of  doc- 
trines taught  by  some  of  the  missionaries  ;  but  such  is 
not  the  case  ;  for,  antecedent  to  my  leaving  those  peo- 
ple, they  had  been  held  in  such  discredit,  as  to  render 
all  arguments  and  discourses  on  religious  subjects  sus- 
pected and  of  no  avail.  Besides,  Clermont  had  been 
celebi^ated  for  the  singularity  of  his  opinions,  before 
any  of  this  class,  I  believe,  visited  his  nation  ;  and  we 
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might  as  reasonably  expect  a  disciple  of  the  Cross  to 
preach  up  the  worship  of  idols,  as  that  an  Indian  tra- 
der would  have  attempted  to  unfold  the  doctrine  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments  to  the  benighted 
Indians.  This  opinion,  therefore,  must  have  origi- 
nated in  the  versatility  of  some  reflecting  mind  among 
the  Indians. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  a  general  opinion 
prevails  among  them  that  the  disquietude  produced  by, 
or  the  misery  attendant  on  bad  conduct,  is  always 
greater  than  the  pleasure  aflbrded  by  the  transactioi  ; 
—  which,  say  they,  independent  of  their  obligations 
to  perform  what  is  agreeable  to  the  Great  Spirit, 
is  a  sufHcient  motive,  and  should  always  stimulate 
to  the  performance  of  good  actions.  The  Indians 
generally  conform  to  this;  not,  however,  from 
selfish  views,  but  from  principle;  to  which  they 
in  general  accommodate  their  conduct  with  greater 
zeal,  in  my  opinion,  than  any  other  people  on  the 
globe. 

They  are  scrupulous  observers  of  their  engage- 
ments, prompt  and  steady  friends,  active  and  inve- 
terate enemies,  sincere  in  religious  things,  and,  in 
fact,  perform  all  their  duties,  afler  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  educated,  "  heart  in  hand.** 

Among  the  Indians  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
character  of  their  prophets  and  priests :  one  performs 
the  duties  of  both  offices,  if  two  can  be  said  to  exist. 
They  also,  in  general,  officiate  as  physicians ;  but  the 
practice  of  medicine  is  by  no  means  confined  to  them ; 
and  we  often  see  persons  applying  themselves  to  it, 
without  any  regard  to  age  or  sex ;  though  experience 
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and  success  are  tho'ight  to  be  essentially  requisite  to 
entitle  them  to  the  character. 

The  power  of  holding  communication  with  invisible 
agents,  and  thus  of  being  able  to  fbretel  future  events, 
is  pretended  to,  and  practised,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent f  but  the  sacerdotal  office,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  is,  in  general,  ui^known  among  the  Indians.  I, 
however,  witnessed  an  instance,  while  at  the  Ricara 
villages,  wherein  the  priest  burnt  tobacco,  and  tlie 
offals  of  the  buffiilo  and  deer,  on  a  kind  of  altar  con. 
structed  of  stones  on  a  mound.  The  ceremony  was 
accompanied  with  signs  and  incantations,  addressed  to 
the  Great,  or  some  other  spirit,  which,  from  my  igno-' 
ranee  of  their  language,  were  altogether  unintelligible 
to  me.  During  the  performance,  a  large  concourse  of 
people  was  assembled  round  the  mound,  but  no  one, 
except  the  priest,  was  permitted  to  tread  on  the  spot 
consecrated  to  religious  purposes. 

The  only  thing  further  connected  with  this  circum- 
stance, as  worthy  of  remark,  was  the  dress  or  habili- 
ments  of  the  priest.  His  cap  was  very  high,  and  made 
of  a  beaver  skin,  the  tail  of  which  was  curiously  orna- 
mented with  stained  porcupine  quills,  and  hung  down 
on  his  back ;  his  robe  was  a  buffalo  skin,  singularly 
decorated,  with  various  c  lored  feathers  and  dyed 
porcupine  quills;  and  he  wore  on  his  breast,  sus- 
pended from  his  neck,  a  dressed  beaver  skin  stretched 
on  sticks,  on  which  were  painted  various  hiero- 
glyphic figures,  in  different  colours.  His  forehead 
was  painted  black,  his  cheeks  blue,  with  stripes 
of  red  obliquely  out  and  downwards  from  the  alse 
of  the  nose.     All  his  beard  was  plucked  out,  except 
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two  small  bunches  on  the  upper  Hp,  midway  between 
the  nose  and  angles  of  the  mouth,  and  two  other 
bunches,  of  about  the  same  size,  on  the  sides  of  the 
chin,  directly  under  those  on  the  upper  lip.  These 
bunches  were  all  painted  of  different  colours,  and 
helped,  as  I  then  thought,  to  constitute  one  of  the 
most  singular  and  grotesque  figures  I  had  ever 
seen. 

The  Indians  speak  of  similar  characters  being 
among  some  other  tribes ;  but  the  above  described  is 
the  only  one  that  ever  came  under  my  observation. 
The  prophets,  as  before  noticed,  are  more  numerous, 
though  the  number  of  those  who  are,  or  have  been 
much  distinguished,  is  comparatively  small.  Some 
of  them  are  wise,  good,  and  pious  men,  who  found 
their  pretensions  to  a  knowledge  of  the  future  on 
careful  observation,  and  on  their  dreams,  which  the 
Indians  generally  suppose  are  inspired  by  invisible 
agents,  of  either  good  or  evil  qualities,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  sleeping  effusion,  and  believing 
them  the  faithful  foreboders  of  unavoidable  events, 
they  are  happy  or  wretched,  cheerful  or  gloomy,  in 
conformation  to  whatever  they  may  portend. 

The  title  of  prophet  is  sometimes  awarded  by  the 
Indians  on  indi'^iduals  who  have  rendered  themselves 
remarkable  }-  their  wise  sayings,  clearness  of  judg- 
ment, and  virtuous  lives ;  but,  for  the  most  pjart,  it 
is  assumed  by  pretenders,  and  supported  by  juggling 
tricks,  and  impostures  practised  on  unsuspecting 
credulity. 

They  are  not  distinguished  by  their  dress  from  the 
rest  of  the  Indians. 
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On  ordinary  occasions  they  retire  secretly  to  their 
sacred  places,  and  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  and  make  the  most  solemn  vows  to  him, 
which  they  never  fail  to  perform,  should  he  vouch- 
safe  to  lend  an  ear  to  their  prayers;  or,  in  other 
words,  should  events  correspond  to  their  predictions 
or  prayers.     But  at  times  more  momentous,  such  as 
the  declaration  of  war,   conclusion  of  peace,  or  the 
prevalence  of  epidemics,  &c.  they  impose  on  them- 
selves long  fastings  and  severe  penance  i  take  narco- 
tic and  nauseating  drugs,  envelope  themselves  entirely 
in  several  layers  of  skins,  without  any  r^ard  to  the 
temperature  of  the  season ;  and,  in  a  perspiring  and 
suffocating  condition,  are  carried  by  the  people  into 
one  of  the  public  lodges,  or  to  some  sacred  place, 
where  they  remain,  without  the  slightest  interruption, 
in  a  delirium  or  deep  sleep,  till  the  potency  of  the 
drugs  is  exhausted.     After  the  performance  of  this 
ceremony,  while  the  body  is  much  debilitated,  and 
the  mind  still  partially  deranged,  they  proclaim  their 
dreams  or  phantasms  to  the  astonished  multitude  as 
the  will  or  commands  of  the  Great  Spirit,  made  known 
to  them  through  their  intercourse  with  his  ministering 
agents.    These  pretended  oracles  are  always  unfolded 
in  equivocal  language,  or  are  made  to  depend  on 
contingencies ;  so  that  if  they  should  not  comport 
with  the  events  which  follow,  they  can  charge  it  to 
the  ignorance  or  misconduct  of  the  Indians  them- 
selves ^  which  is  often  done  with  an  assurance  and 
cunning  that  secures  their  reputation  not  only  against 
attack,  but  even  suspicion. 

They  usually  predict  such  things  as  in  the  natural 
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order  of  events  would  be  most  likely  to  take  place  \ 
such,  for  instance,  as  changes  in  the  weather,  abun* 
dance  or  scarcity  .of  game,  visits  from  strangers, 
marriage,  sickness,  death,  &c.,  and  it  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  chances  that  they 
should,  as  they  oflen  do,  turn  out  correct  The 
Indians,  however,  never  take  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  in  general  give  full  credit  to  the  pretensions 
or  absurd  ability  of  their  prophets.  Sometimes  they 
predict  so  falsely  as  to  be  detected :  in  such  case, 
they  totally  lose  their  character  and  influence  in  the 
tribe,  and  are  contemned  as  the  abusers  of  sacred 
things,  and  offenders  against  the  goodness  of  the 
Great  Spirit. 

When  they  are  possessed  of  popular  qualities,  such 
as  bravery  and  skill  in  war,  great  strength  and  vigour 
of  body,  eloquence,  &c.  they  exercise  an  almost  unr< 
limited  power  over  the  minds  and  actions  of  the  In- 
dians, not  only  in  their  own,  but  in  other  tribes,  their 
allies  or  friends.  Such,  for  a  time,  were  Tecumseh 
and  Francis,  the  celebrated  Shawanee  prophets,  whose 
patriotic  and  magnanimous  designs,  conr.ected  with 
their  own  country,  were  too  vast  for  thieir  means  of 
execution,  and  involved  them  and  many  of  their 
abettors  in  consequences  too  generally  known  to  rer 
quire  any  detail  in  this  place. 

The  opinions  of  the  Kansas  and  Osages  are  very 
similar  on  this  subject ;  though  some  difference  pre- 
vails in  their  various  ceremonials,  which,  however, 
is  not  sufficient  to  bring  in  question  their  common 
origin,  The  Shawanees,  I  have  understood,  dispense 
with  many  of  these  ceremonies,  and  are  much  more 
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credulous  to  their  soothsayers  and  fortune-tellers,  who 
are  much  more  numerous,  and  are  held  in  higher 
estimation  among  them,  than  is  usually  the  case  in 
any  of  the  other  tribes.  They  are  also  in  great  credit 
among  many  of  the  white  people  on  the  frontiers  j 
and  some  of  them  travel,  and  make  a  living  in  the 
"'^  practice  of  their  arts  among  them ;  but  such  gene- 
rally become  dissipated  and  lose  their  standing,  both 

abroad  and  at  home. 

-  ■■  « 

1  have  before  mentioned  that  the  Indians  place 
great  reliance  on  dreams.  When  any  difficulty 
arises  in  regard  to  their  interpretation,  recourse  is 
had  to  the  prophets  or  old  men,  who  generally  aim ' 

•  to  put  a  favourable  construction  on  all,  but  particu- 
larly on  those  which  excite  the  greatest  apprehen- 
sions. The  motive  for  this  conduct  no  doubt  grows 
out  of  a  sympathetic  feeling ;  and  it  ought  to  be  re- 
garded commendable,  on  account  of  the  relief  thus 
extended  to  anxious  and  highly  perturbated  minds, 
which,  in  violation  of  these  sleeping  inspirations, 
could  hardly  be  brought  to  co-operate  with  the  body 
for  their  mutual  preservation,  or  for  that  of  any  of 
their  dependents.  Indeed,  I  have  known  several 
instances  in  which  an  Indian  has  postponed  his  hunts 
for  several  succeeding  nights,  notwithstanding  his  fa- 
mily were  in  want,  rather  than  go  without  the  auspices 
of  a  favourable  dream.     They  sometimes  dream  of 

,  combats  with  the  wounded  buffalo,  elk,  or  buck; 
which  serve  to  make  the  Indians  more  cautious; 
and  should  they  afterwards  experience  any  danger, 
whether  resembUng  them  or  not,  they  are  sure,  in  the 
fertility  of  their  imaginations^  to  trace  out  a  connection 
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which,  they  conceive,  lays  them  under  very  particular 
obligations  to  their  invisible  protector. 

Should  their  dreams  be  partially  or  wholly  verified, 
the  horn  of  the  animal,  or  something  connected  with 
the  circumstance,  is  consecrated  among  their  sacred 
things,  and  preserved  with  the  most  assiduous  care,  as 
an  amulet  possessed  of  the  occult  power  of  procuring 
safety  to  its  proprietor  against  evil  spirits,  and  every 
kind  of  disease  and  danger. 

On  some  occasions  the  more  artful  avail  themselves 
of  imputed  dreams  to  secure  their  right  to  valuables 
against  the  solicitations  of  others,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  being  avaricious ;  a 
quality  uniformly  unpopular  among  the  Indians. 

It  is  considered  a  moral  crime  to  part  with  any 
thing  which  has  been  so  consecrated.  Almost  every 
lodge  contains  something  of  the  kind ;  and  when- 
ever any  suffering  does  befall  its  inmates,  the  cause 
is  ascribed  to  their  own  misconduct,  which,  they  say, 
has  been  so  great  as  to  paralyze  their  efficacy. 

That  the  Indians  should  regard  their  prophets  as 
the  oracles  of  mysterious  Heaven  to  benighted  man, 
and  dreams  or  sleeping  reveries  as  divine  visitations, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  extraordinary,  since  every 
nation  and  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  of  which 
history  has  taken  any  notice,  have,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  entertained  and  conformed  their  conduct  to 
similar  notions.  It  is  true,  the  progressive  march 
of  reason  has  very  much  dispelled  the  ridiculous  and 
absurd  opinions  of  supernatural  agency,  and  pointed 
out  the  causes  of  the  delusion  ;  nevertheless,  I  think 
I  may  say,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
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ik^ly  one  half  of  the  population,  in  countries  where 
the  mental  faculties  have  been  most  perfectly  de. 
Veloped,  still  advocate  and  believe  in  their  existencei 
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CHAP.  VIL 

COURTSHIP,  MARRIAGE,  WIDOWHOOD,  »)LT(»AMy,  DlVORCl" 
MENTS,  CONTINUANCE  OF  FAMILIES,  ADOPTION  OF  CHIL* 
DBGN,  INDIAN  NAMES,  DISPOSITION  OF  THE  INFIRM  AND 
POOR. 

The  young  Indians  are  led,  both  by  precept  and 
example,  to  adopt  the  married  life ;  and  instances  of 
celibacy  very  rarely  continue,  more  particularly  on 
the  part  of  the  males,  much  beyond  the  period  of 
mature  puberty.  Old  bachelors,  settled  in  their 
towns  and  villages,  are  a  race  of  beings  altogether 
unknown ;  I  have,  however,  known  a  few,  who  led 
a  wandf-  \r  life,  sometimes  attaching  themselves  to  - 
one  trii  ^.  r  .d  sometimes  to  "another,  accordingly  as 
they  happen  to  be  engaged  in  war.  They  were  re^ 
nowned  warriors,  and  on  that  account  much  sought 
for  whenever  any  hostile  operations  were  to  he 
carried  on  against  the  enemies  of  their  country  or 
its  allies. 

The  Indians  ascribe  the  cause  of  their  not  marry.> 
ing  to  their  love  of  glory,  which  is  only  to  be  ac- 
quired, in  their  opinion,  by  deeds  of  valour  in  the 
deadly  combat ;  and  <*  the  possession  of  a  iamily  and 
fixed  home,"  they  say,"  "  would  restrain  their  in- 
clinations and  fetter  their  movements :"  the  squaws 
are  not  so  liberal  in  their  apologies  for  such  anoma* 
lous  conduct ;  but  ascribe  it  either  to  mond  or  phy* 
sical  imperfections. 

Early  marriages  are  more  frequent  in  tiie  tribes 
bordering  on  the  white  settleoieiits,  than  in  thoie 
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which  are  more  remotely  situated ;  and  the  praotice 
is  encouraged  by  the  old  men,  with  a  view  to  di- 
minish the  tendency  to  habits  of  intercourse  with  the 
traders,  &c.  which  is  frequently  followed  by  vinilent 
diseases,  that  occasionally  baffle  all  their  skill  in  the 
healing  art,  and  produce  the  most  distressing  conse- 
quences. The  old  Indians  say,  when  they  were  young, 
that  they  did  not  marry,  nor  even  think  of  being 
called  men,  till  they  were  upwards  of  twenty  winters 
old,  and  had  distinguished  themselves  in  rencontres  or 
engagements  with  the  enemies  of  their  tribe ;  that 
this  innovation  on  their  ancient  customs,  together 
with  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  their  intercourse' 
with  the  whites,  had  introduced  many  diseases  among 
them  that  formerly  were  altogether  unknown ;  ener- 
vated the  warriors  j  caused  the  Indians  to  be  more  in- 
dolent, quarrelsome,  and  wicked;  and  materially 
shortened  the  period  of  their  existence. 

There  is  very  little  difference  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  Indians  generally,  and  as  polygamy  is  tolerated 
to  any  extent  commensurate  with  the  means  which  the 
husband  may  possess  for  subsisting  his  family,  an 
unmarried  Indian  woman  over  the  age  of  twenty-three 
or  four  years,  is  very  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  any  of 
the  tribes  which  I  have  visited.  The  females  com- 
monly marry  at  about  the  same  age  as  the  males,  though 
sometimes  much  earlier  in  life.  They  esteem  celibacy 
as  a  misfortune  and  disgrace,  and  indeed  for  a  squaw 
to  live  perpetually  single  among  the  Indians,  she  must 
be  possessed  of  a  very  forbidding  person,  as  some- 
times is  the  case  from  the  effects  of  the  small  pox,  or 
some  other  deforming  disease,  or  of  a  demoniac  dis- 
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position,  which  tallies  with  the  fact,  whenever  in- 
stances of  the  kind  occur. 

There  is  less  restraint  among  the  sexes  in  savage, 
tlian  in  civilized  life :  the  Indians  generally  reside  in 
towns,  and  the  young  men,  when  not  engaged  in 
war,  hunting,  travelling  excursions,  &c.,  have  it  in 
their  power  to,  and  do  associate  with  the  females ; 
and  although  some  of  the  tribes  are  more  particular, 
and  provide  separate  apartments  for  those  of  dif- 
ferent sexes  to  sleep  in ;  yet,  among  the  largest  por- 
tion, no  arrangements  of  this  kind  are  made ;  and 
the  custom  of  males  and  females  sleeping  indis- 
criminately together  in  the  same  lodge,  prevails  with- 
out the  thought  or  association  of  an  idea  of  impro- 
priety, or  a  breach  of  decorum.  It  was  thus  with 
the  amiable  Ruth  of  old,  who  lay  at  the  feet  of  Boaz ; 
and  no  doubt  the  same  practice  prevailed  in  all  coun- 
tries in  the  infancy  of  civilization.  As  this  advanced, 
the  contaminating  influence  of  luxuries  and  refine- 
ment polluted  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  primeval 
manners,  and  deranged  their  harmony  with  the  most 
atrocious  <;rimes. 

The  custom  which  tolerates  this  intimacy  among 
the  Indians,  exists  without  producing  any  criminal  de- 
sire ;  and  we  find  chastity  as  common  a  virtue  among 
those  Indians  who  have  not  been  corrupted  by  an  in- 
tercourse with  the  whites,  as  it  is,  or  ever  has  been, 
among  any  people  on  earth.  Indeed,  the  reason  why 
travellers,  who  have  visited  the  Indians,  so  liberally 
accuse  their  females  of  an  opposite  \rait  of  character, 
is  not  because  they  are  less  virtuous  than  the  females 
of  civilized  life,  but  because  their  innocence  and  aft- 
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lessness  render  them  more  liable  to  become  the  4upes 
of  accomplished  villains ;  and  because  when  they  have 
transgressed,  they  do  not  become  outcasts,  but  retain 
their  standing  in  society ;  thus  inducing  the  appear, 
ance  that  the  practice  is  generally  tolerated.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  fact  among  tribes  remote  from, 
and  holding  very  little  intercourse  with  the  traders,  &c., 
and  but  in  a  very  limited  degree  so,  where  some  of 
this  class  have  exercised  full  sway  to  the  extent  of 
their  power ;  and  wherever  such  has  been  the  case, 
great  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the  demoralise 
ing  effect  of  ardent  spirits,  which,  no  doubt,  have 
been  a  more  potent  negotiator,  than  all  others  coni- 
bined,  including  even  their  own  natural  propensities 
or  desires ;  which,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
written  by  various  authors,  who  pretend  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  I  do  not  believe  are  as  great 
in  general  among  the  Indians,  as  are  incident  to  civilised 
life.  The  difference  in  the  modes  df  living,  including 
food,  amusements,  and  intercourse,  I  think,  will  sup- 
port my  opinion  satisfactorily,  in  the  minds  of  all  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  their  influence. 

Seduction  is  regarded  as  a  despicable  crime,  and 
more  blame  is  attached  to  the  man,  than  to  the  woman, 
when  instances  of  the  kind  occur :  hence,  the  offence 
on  the  part  of  the  female  is  more  readily  forgotten  and 
forgiven,  and  she  finds  Uttle  or  no  difficulty,  as  before 
noticed,  in  forming  a  subsequent  matrimonial  alliance 
when  deserted  by  her  betrayer,  who  is  generally  re- 
garded with  distrust,  and  avoided  in  social  intercourse. 

Formerly,  if  what  the  Indians  say  may  be  relied  on, 
illegitimate  births  seldom  occurred  in  any  of  the 
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tribes.  But,  since  the  white  people  have  appeared 
among  them,  the  character  of  their  females  has  suf- 
fered a  modification,  and  instances  have  become  more 
frequent. 

Though  this  is  a  subject  for  regret,  it  is  not  much 
to  be  wondered  at,  since  base  and  profligate  men  suc- 
cessfully practise  their  seductives  wiles,  in  all  the  va^ 
rious  walks  of  civilised  life ;  and  since  the  patients  to 
these  artifices  among  the  Indians  have  not  had  their 
minds  fortified  with  those  wholesome  axioms  that 
keep  pace  with  crime  in  civilised  society,  no  matter 
how  rapid  and  bold  it  may  stride. 

It  is  considered  disgraceful  for  a  young  Indian 
publicly  to  prefer  one  woman  to  another,  until  he 
has  distinguished  himself  either  in  war  or  in  the^chace ; 
though  attachments  between  the  sexes  are  fref^^iently 
formed  during  childhood,  which  are  as  lasting  as  life, 
but  are  never  made  generally  known  until  the  can- 
didates are  thought  fit  subjects  for,  and  about  to  enter 
into,  the  matrimonial  state.  ' 

When  a  young  Indian  becomes  attached  to  a  fe- 
male, he  does  not  frequent  the  lodge  of  her  parents,  or 
visit  her  elsewhere,  oftener,  perhaps,  than  he  would, 
provided  no  such  attachment  existed.  Were  he  to 
pursue  an  opposite  course  before  he  had  acquired 
either  the  reputation  of  a  warrior  or  hunter,  and  suffer 
his  attachments  to  be  known  or  suspected  by  any  per- 
sonal attention,  he  would  be  sure  to  suffer  the  painful 
mortification  of  a  rejection ;  he  would  become  the  de- 
rision of  the  warriors,  and  the  contempt  of  the  squaws. 
On  meeting,  however,  she  is  the  first,  excepting  the 
elderly  people,  who  engages  his  respectful  and  kind 
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enquiries;  after  which  no  Conversation  passes  between 
them,  except  it  be  with  the  language  of  the  eyes, 
which,  even  among  savages,  is  eloquent,  and  appears 
to  be  well  undc  stood. 

The  next  indication  of  serious  intentions  on  the  part 
of  the  young  Indian,  is  his  assumption  of  more  indus- 
trious habits.  He  rises  by  day-break,  and,  with  his 
gun  or  bow,  visits  the  woods  or  prairies,  in  search  of 
the  most  rare  and  esteemed  game.  He  endeavours  to 
acquire  the  character  of  an  expert  and  industrious 
hunter,  and  whenever  success  has  crowned  his  efforts, 
never  fails  to  send  the  parents  of  the  object  of  his  afl 
fections,  some  of  the  choicest  he  has  procured.  Ilis 
mother  is  generally  the  bearer,  and  she  is  sure  to  tell 
from  what  source  it  comes,  and  to  dilate  largely  on 
the  merits  and  excellencies  of  her  son.  The  girl,  on 
her  part,  exercises  all  her  skill  in  preparing  it  for  food, 
and,  when  it  is  cooked,  frequently  sends  some  of  the 
most  delicious  pieces,  accompanied  by  other  small 
presents,  such  as  nuts,  mockasins,  &c.,  to  her  lover. 
These  iiegociations  are  usually  carried  on  by  the  mo- 
thers of  the  respective  parties,  who  consider  them  con- 
fidential, and  seldom  divulge  them  even  to  the  remain- 
ing parents,  except  one  or  both  of  the  candidates 
should  be  the  oflspring  of  a  chief,  when  a  deviation 
from  this  practice  is  exacted,  and  generally  observed. 

Instances  sometimes  happen  wherein  the  parties 
themselves  negotiate ;  but  then,  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved, the  maternal  parents  are  consulted,  and  are 
privy  to  their  progress. 

After  an  Indian  has  acquired  the  reputation  of  a 
warrior,  expert  hunter,  or  swifl  runner,  he  has  little 
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need  of  minor  qualifications,  or  of  much  address  or. 
formality  in  forwarding  his  matrimonial  views.  The 
young  squaws  sometimes  discover  their  attachments 
to  those  they  love,  by  some  act  of  tender  regard  j  but 
more  frequently  through  the  kind  offices  of  a  confi- 
dant or  friend.  Such  overtures  generally  succeed  $ 
but,  should  they  fail,  it  is  by  no  means  considered  dis- 
graceful, or  in  the  least  disadvantageous  to  the  female ; 
on  the  contrary,  should  the  object  of  her  affections  have 
distinguished  himselfj  especially  in  battle,  she  is  more 
esteemed,  on  account  of  the  judgment  she  displayed 
in  her  paitiality  for  a  respectable  and  brave  warrior. 
With  such,  the  squaws  generally  deem  a  connection 
highly  desirable  and  honourable;  and  it  often  happens, 
that  the  same  individual  finds  himself  favoured  with 
an  opportunity  of  making  choice  from  several,  which 
is  seldom  suffered  to  pass  unimproved ;  indeed,  I  have 
known  instances  of  their  having  accommodated  the 
greatest  part,  and  even  the  whole  number  of  appli- 
cants, who  entered  upon  their  new  relations,  and  dis- 
charged their  respective  duties,  in  the  most  perfect 
harmony  and  good  fellowship. 

A  state  of  widowhood  is  extremely  unpleasant 
among  the  squaws :  I  have  repeatedly  known  them  to 
meet  a  returning  war  party,  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  their  villages,  and,  finding  their  husbands  had 
fallen  in  battle,  after  pulling  their  hair,  tearing  their 
flesh,  and  beating  themselves  in  the  most  frantic  man- 
ner, to  lay  siege  to  some  favourite  warrior,  and  not 
suffer  him  to  depart  till  he  had  promised  to  revenge 
the  death  of  their  deceased  husbands.  Promises  given 
in  this  manner,  are  considered  as  matrimonial  engage- 
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ments  of  the  most  sacred  kind,  and  are  never  violated. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  sooner  a  squaw 
marries  again,  the  greater  respect  and  regard  she  is 
considered  to  show  for  his  memory ;  and  should  the 
subject  of  her  recent  connection  be  able  individually 
to  retaliate  the  promised  revenge,  it  is  considered  the 
greatest  possible  mark  of  attachment,  and  a  much 
greater  favour  than  though  her  enemy  had  fallen  by 
the  same  individual  totally  disconnected  with  her,  or 
by  the  hand  of  some  other  person.  Such  a  female 
courtier  feels  the  mortification  of  a  refusal  much  more 
sensibly  than  a  maiden  applicant,  and  laments  it  sin- 
cerely and  deeply ;  because  it  deprives  her  of  th^ 
opportunity  of  demonstrating  the  strength  of  her 
attachment  to  her  deceased  husband. 

I  have  known  mothers  greatly  advanced  in  years 
make  interest  for  their  daughters  on  such  occasions, 
and  generally  with  success. 

Indeed,  nothing  can  exceed  their  solicitude  at 
such  times,  particularly  if  the  deceased  was  their 
own  son. 

These  suits  are  generally  soon  terminated :  if  the 
warrior  approves  of  the  overture,,  he  readily  and 
cheerfully  assents  to  the  proposal ;  and  if  otherwise, 
he  postpones  the  consideration  of  the  subject  for  an- 
other time:  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  the  proposed 
alliance  is  not  igreeable.  Sometimes  these  offers  are 
renewed  through  different  channels,  and  the  first  de- 
cision is  reversed;  but  in  case  it  finally  fails,  the  party 
making  the  offer  usually  sends  presents  to  the  rejecting 
4me,  as  a  token  that  no  enmity  exists,  and  that  they 
wish  for  a  continuance  of  friendly  relations.     Inter- 
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marriages  between  families  that  are  not  on  friendly 
terms,  seldom  take  place :  so  that  the  opposition  of 
parents  is  an  obstacle  not  often  experienced  in  the 
formation  of  these  alliances,  among  the  Indians.  The 
chiefs  generally  bestow  their  children,  particularly 
their  daughters,  in  marriage,  on  such  as  they  prefer. 
Sometimes  they  form  alliances  with  the  families  of  the 
chiefs  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  friendly  tribes,  but 
more  frequently  with  the  distinguished* warriors  and 
families  of  their  own. 

They,  however,  are  never  peremptory,  and,  when 
the  proposed  marriage  is  disagreeable,  the  parties  are 
generally  governed  by  their  own  inclinations. 

When  the  preliminaries  for  a  marriage  have  been 
agreed  upon,  which  amount  to  nothing  more  than  the 
conviction  of  the  parents  that  a  suitable  attachment 
exists  between  the  parties,  and  that  they  are  qualified, 
competent,  and  willing,  to  perform  their  respective 
duties  in  the  new  relations  they  are  about  to  form, 
the  connections  and  friends  of  the  parties  are  invited 
by  the  parents  to  attend  the  ceremony  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bride. 

On  this  occasion,  afler  the  guests  are  assembled, 
ti\e  young  Indian  takes  his  intended  by  the  wrist;  oc- 
cupies a  central  situation  in  regard  to  the  pai'ty,  and, 
in  a  standing  position,  candidly  proclaims  the  affec- 
tionate attachment  he  entertains  for  her,  promises  to 
protect  her  and  provide  her  with  game,  and  at  the 
same  time  presents  her  with  some  comparatively  im- 
perishable part  of  a  buffalo,  elk,  deer,  &c.  as  a  pledge 
of  his  faithful  performance.  The  female,  on  her  part, 
makes  a  similar  declaration  of  attachment;  promises 
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to  uiiltivate  the  corn,  &c. ;  transact  the  other  offices 
of  her  station,  and  pledges  the  faithful  perfoimance, 
by  presenting  her  husband  an  ear  of  corn,  or  some 
other  article  to  which  it  becomes  her  province  to  attend. 
The  new  married  couple  are  now  greeted  with  the 
kind  wishes  of  all  present ;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  and  a  part,  or  the  whole  of  the  following  night, 
is  passed  in  feasting,  mirth,  and  festivity. 

The  party  separate  as  suits  their  inclination,  leaving 
the  young  couple  to  receive  the  visits  of  those  friends 
who  could  not  attend,  or  were  not  invited  to  the  wed- 
ding ;  a  ceremony  usually  observed,  to  show,  at  least, 
that  no  hostile  or  inimical  feelings  exist.  These  visit^ 
are  next  returned,  and,  in  fact,  extended  to  all  their 
relations  and  friends.  After  a  few  days  have  elapsed, 
more  or  less  of  the  warriors  or  hunters,  according  to 
the  respectability  and  standing  of  the  recently  mar- 
ried Indian,  assemble  and  construct  him  a  house  or 
lodge,  which  is  soon  furnished  with  presents  from 
their  particular  friends.  The  parties  now  remove  to 
their  new  home,  and  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  their 
respective  duties. 

No  people  enjoy  more  unalloyed  pleasure  at  such 
meetings ;  and,  though  they  frequently  indulge  to  ex- 
cess, they  suffer  less  from  their  irregularities  than  the 
white  people  settled  along  their  frontiers  do  on  such 
occasions.  Where  they  have  no  ardent  spirits,  they 
usually  retire  more  orderly,  and  in  better  time. 

In  the  marriage  ceremonies  there  is  considerable 
difference  in  the  same  tribe  j  and  this  difference  is  very 
much  influenced  by  the  age  and  condition  of  .thepaKties. 
Sometimes  it  is  performed  by  merely  an  exchange  of 
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pledges  or  tokens,  similar  to  those  above  descrijbedv 
which,  it  may  here  be  remarked,  are  carefblly  pre- 
served as  a  record  of  their  marriage.  At  other  times, 
particularly  where  there  is  considerable  disparity  in 
the  age  of  the  parties,  or  where  an  Indian  already 
has  several  wives,  little  or  no  ceremony  is  observed. 
The  parties  having  come  to  an  understanding,  the 
new  wife  is  provided  with  a  separate  lodge,  as  is  uni* 
formly  the  practice  on  such  occasions,  and  the  Indian 
makes  as  kind  and  provident  a  husband,  as  though 
the  whole  tribe  had  witnessed  their  union  in  th><  most 
formal  manner. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  tribes  bci:der- 
ing  on  the  white  settlements  are  anxious  for,  and  en- 
courage early  marriages ;  by  this,  however,  I  do  not  ** 
mean  to  be  understood  that  any  relaxation  of  disposi' 
tion  exists  among  the  tribes  more  remotely  situated  $ 
but  only  that  this  disposition  is  procrastinated,  till,  in 
fact,  the  young  men  assume  the  character,  and  dis- 
charge, or  are  competent  to  discharge,  the  duties  of 
the  warrior.  The  motives  which  lead  to  it,  ako, 
spring  from  a  widely  different  source.  It  is  the 
strength,  importance,  and  character  of  their  tribe  or 
nation,  their  ambition  for  a  superior  asc>;.  idancy  in 
dominion  and  war,  or  the  policy  of  those  who  are 
really  weak  to  attempt  to  match  the  more  powerful, 
that  cause  their  old  men  particularly  to  advocate  the 
early  entrance  into,  and  the  continued  maintenance 
of  the  marriage  state,  through  all  the  changes  to 
which  they  are  liable,  ^ther  from  custom  or  the 
chances  pf  war. 
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These  motives  have  been  so  long  adhered  to»  thi^t 
the  haibit  has  assun>ed  the  character  of  a  saered<duty 
pr  obligation. 

m  Experience  has  taught  the  Indians  that  thip  mode 
of  tife  is  most  conducive  to  individual  happiness,  and 
to  the  objects  to  which  they  aspire^  therefore,  all 
who  adopt  it,  are  regarded  with  moral  and  natural 
feeHngs  of  pride.  The  squaw  is  esteemed  in  proper- 
tiom  to  the  number  of  children  she  raises,  particularly 
if  the}?  are  males,  and  prove  brave  warriors ;  other- 
wise, she  attracts  no  marked  respect,  an4  should  any 
of  them  act  cowardly,  she  is  openly  charged  with 
having  been  remiss  in  her  duty  as  a  nKtther,  respec^t- 
ing  their  early  education.  When  instances  of  this 
kind  happen,  disgrace  is  certain  to  follow,  and  the 
mother  would  a  thousand  times  prefer  to  hear  of  the 
4eatikof  her  i8on,.than  that.h^.h^^  a^^d  cowairdly  in 
battla.  .   u-.:tr.:,...',;r, . 

a  i„f  POLYGAMY. 

ttTfaer  Indians^  regarding  thfnoselvei  as  the  lords  of 
thid  eKrtl!^  look  down  upon  the  squaws  as  an  inferior 
order  of  beings,  esjDecially  given  them  by  the  Great 
Spirit^  to  rear  up  their  families ;  to  take  charge  of) 
and,  with  the  exception  of  game,  to  provide  for  the 
hiQusehold:  and  the  squaws,  accustomed  to  such  usage, 
ehcer&Uy  acquiesce  in  it  as  a  duty.  To  become,  the 
kgitiaiate  mother  of  a  warrior,  and  to  discharge  the 
offices  of  a  wife,  are  objects  of  the  greatest  solicitude 
wiith  thenL^  and  [to  be  disafipQinted  in  these  respects 
is  to  them  a  subject  of  deep  distress.  This  circuint 
stance,  joined  to  their  warlike  disposition  and  the 
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necessity  that  consequently  exists  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Indians  for  constantly  repairing  the  losses  to 
which  they  are  always  liable,  and  which  they  irOf 
quently  sustain,  probably  gave  ri^e  to  the  toleratip^ 
of  polygamy ;  at  least,  they  appear  to  be  proxiioatfi 
causes ;  though  remotely,  no  doubt,  it  origUiated  i^ 
arbitrary  inclination  or  caprice. 

The  Indians  in  general  have  ^t  one  wife  ^  though 
they,  as  well  as  the  chiefs  and  distinguished  warriors, 
may  have  more  according  to  their  inclination  an4 
jability'to  support  their  different  families.  They  fre^ 
quently  amount  to  two  or  three,  and  sometimes  to 
more.,  Cler-mont  and  Was^saw-bii^-ton-ga,  each  had 
four,  and  O-kon-now  wa^  remarkable  for  having  s^c 
or  seven.  The  wives  of  the  former  had  about  twenty 
childrePi  aiud  those  of  the  latter  seventeen  of 
eighteen. 

They  construct  lodges  at  a  short  distance  one  fro^ 
another,  for  the  accommodation  of  their  differenit 
wives,  who  fulfil  the  respective  duties  of  motheir 
and  wife  separately,  occasionally  visit  each  other, 
and  generally  live  on  the  most  friejjidly  terms.  The 
chief  or  warrior  takes  up  his  residence  ^th  the 
one  he  most  esteems,  and  only  leaves  her,  tq  reside 
with  the  next  in  favour,  during  the  periods  of  her 
pregnancy  and  lactation.  The  one  with  whom  the 
husband  resides,  considers  it  her  duty  and  interest 
and  is  ambitious,  to  discharge  all  the  offices  per- 
taining to  a  wife,  so  far  as  regards  his  comfoit  aad 
convenience;  and  any  interference  with  heron  the 
part  of  his  other  wives,  except  in  oase  of  sickness  or 
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Where  any  difference  exists  between  the  wives  of 
un  Indian,  he  is  sometimes  appealed  to  by  the  offend- 
ed party ;  he  does  not,  however,  interfere  in  their 
^ifiairs,  but  leaves  them  to  settle  their  own  disputes, 
'^hich  oftentimes  terminate  in  his  separating  from 
%ome  one  of  them. 
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As  the  Indians  enter  into  the  marriage  state  for 
the  mutual  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, no  obligation  exists  for  remaining  in  it  for  a 
longer  period  than  these  objects  are  secured.  They 
%ay,  whenever  a  continuance  in  this  state  becomes 
disagreeable  to  either  one  or  both,  the  purposes  of 
the  original  contract  are  defeated ;  and  instead  of  its 
being  a  source,  it  is  the  very  bane  of  happiness, 
and  renders  the  parties  miserable :  a  result  contrary 
io  the  design  of  all  contracts;  which  are,  or  ought 
to  be  made  for  their  mutual  benefit,  instead  of  the 
reverse. 

<'  '(They,  therefore,  neither  feel  any  compunction, 
nor  find  any  difficulty  from  their  companions  or 
Connections,  in  effecting  a  separation  whenever 
such  a  measure  has  a  tendency  to  gratify  their 
inclinations,  or  promote  their  happiness.  But,  in- 
deipendent  of  these  notions,  they  possess,  and  are 
governed  in  these  truusactions  by  more  elevated 
motives.  They  generally  regard  every  circumstance 
^of  their  lives  as  influenced  by  two  orders  of 
'supernatural  beings,  viz.  Good  and  Bad  Spirits, 
which  have  already  been  noticed  under  an  appro- 
priate head.    To  these  they  ascribe  the /immediate 
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agency  of  all  their  happiness  and  misery,  all  their  plea* 
sures  and  pain^  ^ 

Therefore, 'whenever  che  men  or  women,  fgr  in  inf 
stances  of  this  kind  there  is  no  exclusive  privilege,  are 
dissatia^ed  or  unhappy  with  their  matrimonial  com- 
panion, they  place  it  to  the  account  of  some  malign 
spirit,  which,  they  say,  takes  delight  in  tormenting 
them,  and  will  not  cease  so  long  as  they  continue  to 
maintain  their  present  condition,  and  hence  do  not 
suffer  much  time  to  elapse  before  they  effect  a  sepa- 
ration. 

An  Indian,  when  about  to  leave  his  wife,  conducts 
himself  v§ry4istantly  towards  her;  goes  on  his  hunt- 
ing oj?;Other  excursions  without  naming  them,  or  the 
time  of  his  return ;  maintains  a  sullen  silence  towards 
his  own  connections,  but  most  generally  hints  his  dis- 
satisfaction to  those  of  his  wife.  During  this  time, 
if  a  separation  should  be  disagreeable,  to  his  com- 
panion, she  appears  exceedingly  solicitous  to  atone 
for  any  misconduct  of  her  own,  and  uses  every  pos- 
sible means  in  her  power  to  conciliate  her  husband,  and 
regain  his  affections  and  regard,  which  very  frequently 
are  Attended  with  the  sought-for  result :  but  should 
she  fail  in  her  endeavours,  her  husband,  after  bury- 
ing the  pledge  he  received  at  their  marriage,  deserts 
her  altogether,  and  never  after  is  heard  to  mention 
her  name.  She  is  branded  as  a  bad  squaw,  but,  ne- 
vertheless, soon  finds  another  husband,  to  whom  she 
usually  proves  an  excellent  wife,  to  avoid,  perhaps, 
the  repetition  of  a  similar  mortification  and  suf- 
fering. Repudiated  squaws  are  more  anxious  to 
marry  than  any  otiiers^  in  order  to  do  away  the  dis- 
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ffntee  they  are  conceived  to  labour  uncben  Onoccs. 
rions  of  this  kind  the  squW  is  left  in  possession  of  the 
lodge,  &c.,  and  generally  of  all  the  children,  though 
'the  husband  sometimes  takes  one  or  two  of  the  boys, 
provide  they  are  of  a  sufficient  size  not  to  reqciire  the 
further  care  of  a  mo^er. 

Separations  are,  however,  very  rare,  e^eoially  after 
the  parents  have  much  of  a  family.  After  separating, 
the  husband  usually  goes  on  a  long  hunting  exciir* 
sion,  or  visits  a  neighbouring  tribe.  And  even  thus 
late  I  have  known  successful  overtures  to  a  reconcili> 
ation,  made  either  by  the  wife  or  some  of  hei^  friends, 
and  the  husband  to  return  again  to  his  family.  Sudi 
instances,  however,  do  not  often  occurs  he  most  fre- 
l]uently  returns  to  his  tribe,  and  forms  a  new  connec- 
tion ;  though  sometimes  he  intermarries  and  ineorpo- 
rates  himself  with  some  other. 

When  a  chief  or  distinguished  warrior  pat!ts  with 
his  wifb,  attempts  at  reconciliation  are  not  firequently 
made  $  because  the  wife  having  in  the  disdiarge  of 
her  duties  exhausted  every  effort  to  obtain  or  main* 
tain  a  preference  in  the  good  opinion  of  her  hus- 
band, has  few  resources  left  to  bring  into  operation 
on  these  extraordinary  occasions.  Nevertheless, 
^ere  are  iome  exceptions,  ih  which  they  have  been 
known  t6  restore  their  repudiated  wives  to  favour. 
UsuiAly  they  exercise  less  ceremony,  and  appear  to 
Feel  less,  tfhan  the  other  Indians  do  on  similar  oc- 
casions. 

These  ciTcmhst^mces  may  be  plausiMy  accounted 
ibr,  in  the  greater  facility  they  find,  in  procuring 
#lire8,  and  ih  the  tfreifter  number  they  potsess. 
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When  a  female  is  disposed  to  leave  her  husband, 
she  hnrns  or  destroys  the  pledge  she  received  at  her 
wedding,  deserts  his  lodge,  and  returns  with  hef 
family  and  effects  to  her  parents,  or  some  of  her  near 
relations.  Under  such  circumstances  she  finds  no 
difficulty  in  marrying  again,  add  in  general  she  soon 
commences  the  duties  of  a  wife,  under  the  protection 
of  another  husband. 

Jealousy  is  a  passion  but  little  known,  and  much  ^ 
less  indulged,  among  the  Indians.  Their  principal 
causes  for  divorcements  are  indolence,  intemperance^ 
cowardice,  impotence,  and  sterility.  I  have  never 
know  n  a  single  instance  of  either  the  two  last,  and 
their  existence  must  be  exceedingly  rare.  isii  > 

OF  CONTINUING  FAMILIES,  AND  ADOPTION  OF  CHILDEE]N 

AND    OTHERS. 

Whenever  a  distinguished  warrior  falls  in  Imttle,  or 
otherwise,  it  is  considered  a  ^eat  privilege  to  marry 
his  squaw  ;  and  whoever  does,  is  obliged  to  assume 
the  name  of  her  former  husband,  and  to  sustain,  as 
far  as  possible,  his  reputation  and  character.  This 
custom  of  continuing  families  is  indulged  to  a  consi- 
derable ^extent;  sometimes  the  brother  of  the  deceased 
becomes  the  husband ;  but  the  most  frequent  source 
of  continimnce  is  from  the  prisoners  taken  in  battle, 
who,  but  for  this  kind  of  preferment,  are  generally 
condemned:  to  suffer  tortures  and  death. 

The  squaw  who  has  lost  her  husband,  makes  the 
Section  h^self ;  the  warrior  thus  chosen  generally  ac- 
cedes to  the  offer,  assumes  the  name  of  the  deceased, 
aild  attadiea  himself  to  his  ntfw  wife,  and  to  her  tribe : 
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sometimes,  however,  he  rejects  the  overture,  and  in 
preference  magnanimously,  as  he  supposes,  submits  to 
the  tortures  and  persecutions  of  his  tormentors,  among 
the  foremost  of  which  the  slighted  and  offended  sqtiaw 
is  often  found. 

The  motives  of  the  Indians  for  keeping  up  families, 
originate  in  part  in  the  respect  entertained  for  the 
deceased,  but  much  more  in  policy  j  for  by  the  cus- 
tom fecundity  is  promoted,  and  a  kind  of  provision 
secured  to  the  sufferers,  which  does  not  in  any  way 
encroach  on  the  public  interests  or  solicitude :  be- 
sides, it  removes  all  apprehensions  for  family  wel&re 
and  happiness  from  the  mind  of  the  warrior,  who  thu^ 
circumstanced,  and  otherwise  conformably  educated, 
goes  to  battle  under  the  strongest  belief  that'  no 
change,  except  that  of  disgrace,  can  possibly  happen 
to  him  for  the  worse.  But,  nevertheless,  they  are  as 
sincerely  attached  to,  and  feel  as  great  interest  and 
solicitude  for  their  families  as  any  other  people  what- 
ever ;  and  I  am  convinced  would,  were  it  not  for 
their  customs,  be  influenced  on  their  account  in  times 
of  peril,  so  as  materially  to  alter  their  warlike  cha- 
racters. 

The  young  Indians  are  regarded  as  national  proper- 
ty; as  the  source  from  which  all  their  losses  in  war,  or 
otherwise,  are  to  be  repaired,  and  by  which  they  are 
to  maintain  their  importance,  or  arrive  at  greater  dis- 
tinction. Hence,  they  engross  the  most  earnest  at- 
tention and  care  of  those  who  have  entered  upon  the 
active  duties  of  war  and  the  chace.  In  fact,  a  solici- 
tude is  manifested  even  before  birth,  in  respect  to  sex; 
and  this  increases  according  to  circumstances*  till  the 
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character  be  developed  in  manhood.  This  interest 
for  the  young  males,  connected  with  the  objects 
above  noticed,  has  many  important  bearings  on  the 
customs  of  the  Indians.  It  removes  from  obloquy 
those  females  who  become  parents  out  of  wedlock ; 
it  prevents,  in  a  great  degree,  the  procurement  of 
abortions ;  and  it  is  also  the  reason  why  the  children 
and  women  taken  prisoners  are  preserved,  and 
adopted,  especially  into  such  families  among  their 
captors  as  have  lost  any  of  their  numbers,  either  by 
sickness  or  war. 

This  is  done  without  much  ceremony;  some  trifling 
presents  are  generally  made  them,  and  in  common 
they  receive  names  similar  to  those  for  whom  they 
have  been  substituted. 

They  mutually  make  promises  of  love  and  regard 
for  each  other,  which  in  general  they  faithfully  per- 
form, and  appear  to  become  as  sincerely  attached,  as 
though  they  were  really  connected  by  consanguinity. 
The  adopted  warriors  nevertheless  sometimes  abscond, 
but  should  they  afterwards  be  taken  in  arms  fighting 
against  their  adopted  tribe,  their  lives  most  generally 
atone  for  the  offence. 

OF   INDIAN   NAMES. 

Since  the  Indians  are  so  scrupulous  in  keeping  up 
families,  it  appears  somewhat  singular  that  they  should 
all  be  distinguished  by  their  maternal  names,  till  some 
act  of  prowess,  intrepidity,  or  skill,  entitles  them  to 
others  of  their  own  choice. 

.  But,  apart  from  the  natural  propriety,  it  must  on 
reflection  be  acknowledged  judicious ^-^  because  4t 
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elicits  a  vtry  early  ambition  in  youth,  to  create  by 
their  own  efforts  meritorious  names  for  themselves; 
which  are  generally  changed  for  others  on  the  occur- 
rence of  some  remarkable  incidents,  and  serve  as  so 
many  records  of  the  bravery  and  worth  of  respective 
fomilies ;  circumstances  that  are  particularly  regarded 
by  the  chiefs  and  respectable  warriors,  when  they 
•  make  choice  of  wives.  , 

In  the  cowardice  or  bad  conduct  of  an  Indian,  his 
mother,  sister,  or  daughter  suffers  in  a  degree,  and 
their,  chances  for  a  respectable  marriage  are  dimi- 
nished ;  because  the  Indians  think  that  good  and  bad 
qualities  may  be  both  inherited  and  entailed,  though; 
^  before  observed,  with  proper  management,  they 
think  that  their  faults  may  be  wholly  corrected.  The 
blame  m  such  instances  is  charged  on  the  squaws, 
who  are  accused  with  a  negligence  of  duty  towards 
their  children  in  early  life,  and,  probably,  on  pretty 
good  grounds.  For  the  Indians,  who  are  nice  ob- 
servers, say,  that  a  squaw  who  loves  her  country  and 
i^eputation,  and  does  her  duty,  can  never  be  the 
mother  of  a  bad  Indian. 

The  Indians,  as  just  noticed,  are  known  frequently 
to  change  their  own  names  as  they  grow  older,  and 
incidents  of  sufficient  consequence  occur  to  justify 
the  measure ;  and  sometimes  names  are  bestowed  by 
common  consent,  on  characters  either  notoriously 
good  or  bad.  But  in  all  cases  they  are  intended  as 
representations  or  remembrances  of  the  particular 
events,  qualities,  or  actions,  of  particular  individuals, 
and  in  general  they  are  appropriate  and  judicious. 
■ii  ^.  •'...:-.. ...        ...        ■     ■    ■  -       ,•     •    ■  '    .:,■     .:::_- 
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DISPOSITION    OF   THE    INFIRM   AND   POOR. 


Each  warrior  makes  provision  for  the  aged*  infirnOy 
and  needy,  which  are  nearly  related  to  him;  and* 
where  it  is  not  wholly  beyond  his  pow^r,  for  those 
also  more  remotely  connected.  This,  in  general,  is 
not  a  severe  duty,  since  the  hunters  divide  their  game, 
when  this  form  is  observed,  in  proportion  to  the  indif 
viduals  of  each  family.  Afjmi 

They  are  very  assiduous  and  attentive  to  the  wants 
and  comforts  particularly  of  the  aged,  and  kind  to  all 
who  require  their  assistance.  And  an  Indian  who 
failed  in  these  respects,  though  he  otherwise  merited 
esteem,  would  be  neglected  and  despised.  To  the 
credit  of  their  morals  few  such  are  to  be  found, - 
except  where  debauched  by  the  vices  of  the  white 
people. 

Whenever  the  helpless  are  too  numerous  for  their 
natural  protectors,  they  are  distributed  in  the  same 
manner  that  is  observed  in  respect  to  their  orphans, 
as  will  presently  be  noticed. 

Women  who  have  not  been  married,  and  those  who 
have  separated  from,  or  lok  their  husbands,  live  with 
or  return  to  their  parents  br  connections,  where  they 
assist  in  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  females.  The 
children  of  such  generally  accompany  their  mothers ; 
but  orphan  children  are  adopted  into  other  families, 
and  virtually  become  constituent  members  of  them. 

Whenever  a  widowed  mother  sickens  and  is  con- 
sidered to  be  in  danger,  the  warriors,  immediately 
related  to  her,  exhibit  great  concern  for  her  children ; 
take  them  to  their  lodges ;  and,  in  case  of  her  death. 
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adopt  and  bring  them  up.  But  should  there  be  no 
relations,  there  is  always  a  sufficient  number  of  appli. 
cants,  and  generally  from  the  most  respectable  of  the 
tribe,  who  adopt  and  bring  them  up  as  their  own. 

Where  such  individuals  are  adopted  into  families, 
a  mutual  confidence  is  sure  to  follow ;  and  the  same 
respectful  attentions,  obedience,  and  affections,  ap- 
pear  to  exist  between  the  factitious,  as  is  common 
among  the  natural  members. 
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;,  CHAP.  VIII. 

V,  fr 

lAMILT  GOVERNMENT,  OCCUPATION,  AND  ECONOMY,  BIKTH, 
NURSING  AND  EDUCATION  OF  INFANTS,  EDUCATION  AND 
AMUSEMENTS  OF  YOUTH,  GAMES  OF  CHANCE,  MODES '  OF 
SALUTATION,  TREATMUNT  OF  STRANGERS,  FORMS  OF  VISITS, 
FEASTS,  FESTIVALS,  &C. 

In  the  government  of  their  familiei:,  tiie  manage- 
ment of  their  lodges,  and  in  the  transactions  of  all 
their  duties,  the  squaws  are  sole  mistresses.  When- 
ever the  husband  requires  an}^  thing,  he  has  but  to 
name  it,  and  his  squaw  immediately  complies  with, 
his  wishes.  These  intimations,  however,  only  extend 
to  his  own  or  his  friends'  individual  wants  and  com- 
forts, and  are  often  anticipated.  The  slightest  devi- 
ation from  this  line  of  conduct  on  her  part,  would  be 
considered  a  just  cause  of  offence,  and,  if  not  corrected, 
lead  to  a  separation.  Although  the  women,  espe- 
cially in  their  towns  and  villages,  are  employed  in 
attending  to  their  children,  cultivating  their  fields, 
collecting  wood,  water,  &c.  tliey  do  not  think  their 
task  more  severe  than  that  of  the  men. 

However,  in  civilized  life,  where  people  are  edu- 
cated differently,  and  conform  to  different  regula- 
tions, a  concurrence  with  them  in  opinion  is  not  very 
likely  to  prevail :  but,  before  final  judgment  be  parsed, 
regard  should  be  Had  to  the  two  modes  of  life.  Those 
qualifications  which  render  their  possessors  ornaments 
in  civilized  life  would  be  esteemed  altogether  useless^ 
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not  to  say  contemptible,  in  the  views  of  \-h^'  savages. 
While  nothing  but  the  most  urgent  nect  Ay  could 
induce  civilized  man  to  submit  to  an  almost  cohti* 
nual  state  of  warfare';  to  long  marches,  fastings,  and 
exposures,  to  procure  a  subsistence.  But  relatively, 
each  conform  to  the  peculiarities  of  their  own  re- 
spective modes  of  life,  with  a  zealous  preference. 
The  white  people  commiserate  the  Indians,  on  ac- 
count of  their  thousand  mibfbrtunes  and  sufferings, 
and  congratulate  themselves  on  the  superior  privileges 
and  blessings  they  enjoy.  The  Indians  reverse  the 
position,  and  thank  the  Great  Spirit  for  not  having 
made  them  white,  and  subjected  them  to  the  drudgery\ 
of  civilized  life.  .,    fit  it:)' 

^tit  In  order  to  maintain  their  existence,  the  Indians 
ftre  obliged  to  become  skilful  and  expert  in  war  and 
the  chace  *,  and,  to  qualify  or  accomplish  themselves 
for  these  pursuits,  becpmes  an  avocation  both  of  plea* 
sure  and  duty  ;  and  until  they  acquire  celebrity,  no 
people  on  earth  pursue  the  objects  of  their  ambition 
with  greater  zeal  and  industry.  As  they  become 
older,  lOid  tlieir  characters  are  established,  habits  of 
indolence  succeed ;  and  nothing  but  the  most  stimu- 
lating and  urgent  incidents,  such  as  revenge,*'war,  or 
hunger,  can  rouse  them  to  action.  To  this  trait 
there  are  occasional  exceptions,  in  which  the  war- 
riors, from  a  playful  condescension,  are  seen  to  mingle 
with,  and  assist  the  squaws  in  almost  all  their  varied 
occupations;  or  when  grown  old,  to  devote  themf 
selves  to  the  education  of  the  youths. 
^^The  course  of  life  pursued  by  the  Indians  is  neces; 
aaiily  attended  with  exposure  and  loss  of  life  y  with 
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mutilations  and  peril;  and  with  great  deprivations 
and  fatigue,  which  lay  the  foundation  for,  and  are 
frequently  followed  by  many  distressing  diseases,  from 
which  the  women  are  comparatively  exempted.  With 
these  circumstances,  and  their  particular  bearings, 
the  squaws  are  well  acquainted ;  they  also  know  that 
they  are  not  physically  qualified  to  contend  with  the 
men  for  the  prize  of  distinction. 

Therefore  they  cheerfully  submit,  and  from  neces- 
sity must,  at  least  so  long  as  the  present  sentiments  of 
the  Indians  prevail,  to  till  the  ground,  perform  the 
menial  offices,  and  content  themselves  with  acquiring 
as  respectable  a  standing  in  their  tribes,  and  in  the 
esteem  of  the  men,  as  a  life  of  obedience  and  sub- 
^  mission  can  procure.  Custom  has  sanctified  this,  and^ 
nature  has  kindly  furnished  them  with  the  means  and 
ability  to  perform  their  task,  which,  as  before  observed, 
they  neither  think  severe  nor  difficult,  particularly 
where  game  is  abundant,  and  the  soil  productive/ 
and  of  easy  cultivation.  Nor,  in  fact,  are  they  :  fo|* 
except  in  planting  and  harvest  times,  which  only  last 
a  few  days,  they  have  more  than  half  their  time  leisure, 
which  is  devoted  to  visiting  and  instructive  amuse- 
mentis,  in  which  their  children  generally  are  con- 
spicuous agents. 

The  women  of  some  tribes,  however,  have  much 
more  to  perform  than  in  others :  this  is  particularly 
observable  of  those  who  live  in  towns  and  villages, 
where  wood  is  scarce,  the  earth  cultivated,  and  game 
has  to  be  brought  from  a  distance ;  while  those  who 
rov^  generally  encamp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  wood 
and  water,  and,  follow  and  subsist  on  game. 
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'The  latter,  however,  where  hoi^s  are  s^ce« 
carr^  great  burdens ;  perform  long  marches ;'  and 
experience  many  more  privations,  and  fewer  oom- 
forts. 

In  some  of  the  tribes,  the  men  pack  in  the  game ; 
while  in  ethers,  the  task  is  imposed  on  the  squaws,  and 
is  cheerfully  performed  by  them  as  a  part  of  their 
duty.  This  practice,  no  doubt,  had  its  origin  in  neces- 
sity :  the  greater  exertions  of  the  men  bein^  required 
in  hunting,  and  defending  their  territories  from  the 
encroachment  of  their  enemies. 

The  women  and  children,  both  male  and  female, 
pknt,  cultivate,  and  gather  in  the  crops ;  collect  th^ 
wild  rice,  nuts,  roots,  &c. ;  procure  wood  and  water; 
dress  buii^lo  robes,  and  other  skins ;  manufacture 
sugar,  pottery,  mats,  waist^cloths,  mockasins  and  leg- 
gings ;  pound  the  com  ;  and  prepare  or  cook  the  food, 
&c.  &c. ;  and  to  intermeddle  in  any  of  their  concerns, 
to  wrangle  with,  or  inflict  a  blow  on  any  of  them, 
the  warriors  think  is  disgraceful,  and  descending 
from  their  own  elevated  character  to  the  degraded 
one  of  the  squaw.  But,  notwithstanding,  since  whiskey 
has  been  introduced  among  them,  a  great  portion 
of  the  Indians  disregard,  or  forget  to  maintain  this 
distinctive  dignity ;  and,  while  under  its  influence, 
are  often  guilty  of  heating  them  most  severely. 

Wrought  on  by  the  same  magic,  the  squaws  as 
often  retaliate  on  their  inoffensive  children  ;  and  when 
an  abundance  of  this  article  is  attainable,  and  fVeely 
distributed  among  them,  these  scenes  of  ckstigations 
extend  widely;  and  are  accompanied  with  such  a  med- 
ley of  shrieks  and  jargon,  that  a  spectator,  in  his  sober 
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mm^  might,  without  any  extraordinary  eilbrts  of  his 
ilPgination,  suppose  himself  in  a  communil^  of  bedr 
l«initeft.  (See  page  38.)  In  common,  however,  the 
women,  to  whom,  as  I  have  previously  noticed,  the 
government  of  the  children  is  submitted,  are  judicious 
and  wise  disciplinarians.  And  to  do  justice  to  the 
character  of  the  Indians,  there  are  many  among  them, 
I  particularly  their  chiefs  and  old  men,  who  observe  the 
strictest  regimen  in  their  food  and  drinks,  and  never 
indulge  in  any  species  of  excess.  In  fact,  I  ha,ve 
known  them  first  to  exercise  persuasion,  and  then  au- 
thority, to  prevent  intemperance  among  their  people ; 
and  finally,  when  these  failed,  and  the  traders  persisted 
in  selling  their  liquors,  to  demolish  the  vessels  which 
contained  it,  and  thus,  for  the  time,  effectually  to  ar- 
rest a  propensity  that  they  could  not  otherwise 
control. 

But  to  return  again  to  our  subject.  The  squaws 
raise  for  the  consumption  of  their  families,  corn,  to- 
bacco, pumkpins,  squashes,  melons,  gourds,  beans, 
peas,  and,  within  a  few  years  past,  potatoes  in  small 
quantities.  They  collect  hazle  nuts,  hickory  nuts, 
walnuts,  chesnuts,  peccan  nuts,  grass,  or  ground  nuts, 
various  kinds  of  acorns,  wild  liquorice,  sweet  myrrh, 
or  anise  root,  and  Pash-e-quah,  a  large  bulbous  root 
somewhat  resembling  the  sweet  potatoe  in  form, 
and  very  similar  to  the  chesnut  in  flavour,  though 
more  juicy. 

They  also  collect,  in  their  seasons,  crab  and  may- 
apples,  Osage  oranges,  three  or  four  kinds  of  plums, 
strawberries,  gooseberries,  whortleberries,  black  and 
dew-berries,  and  a  great  variety  of  grapes. 
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<  All  th^ir  various  products,  as  Well  as  those  of 
the  chace,  are,  in  general^  distributed  itl  proper, 
tioh  to  the  member'i  of  each  family  concerned  in 
their  acquirement;  though  sometimes  no  distribu-! 
tion  takes  place,  but  all  draw^  as  they  want,  froth 
the  supplying  source,  as  a  common  reservoir,  till  it  is 
exhausted.  v      ' 

Afiar  a  distribution  has  taken  place,  the  various 
articles  are  carefully  preserved  by  the  respective  pro- 
prietors J  the  corn  in  cribs,  constructed  of  small  poles 
and  bark  of  trees ;  potatoes  in  the  ground ;  tobacco 
on  small  rods ;  nuts,  &c.  either  in  sacks  or  cribs ;  and 
oil,  honey,  &c.,  in  skins ;  all  which  are  contained  Un 
their  cabins  or  lodges* 

Whenever  a  scarcity  prevails^  they  reciprocally 
lend,  or  rather  share  with  each  other,  their  respective 
stores,  till  they  are  all  exhausted.  I  speak  now  of 
those  who  are  provident,  and  sustain  good  characters. 

When  the  case  is  otherwise,  the  wants  of  such  in- 
dividuals  are  regarded  with  comparative  indifference; 
though  their  families  share  in  the  stock,  become  other- 
wise common  from  the  pi^lic  exigency.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  warriors  ^"heeri'uWy  surrender  their 
whole  share  of  eatables  to  the  >  >men,  children,  and 
infirm,  and  submit  witho^it  complaint  to  privations, 
which  often  materially  affect  their  health,  and  some- 
times threaten  their  very  existence.  Such  instances, 
however,  rarely  happen,  and  when  they  do,  it  is  either 
in  the  winter,  early  spring,  or  during  the  prevalence  of 
long-contiuued  tempestuous  weather.  I  have  known 
ihfe  wafrriors  ibrced  to  subsist  for  days  together  on 
roots,  and  the  bark  and  sap  of  trees.     The  Indians 
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generally  are  good  providers,  though  the  duties  of 
the  chase  are  from  choice  usually  performed  by  the 
youth,  or  young  men. 

If  they  took  sufficient  care  in  preserving  their 
animal  food,  a  scarcity  would  seldom,  if  evet,  be  ex* 
periencedk  But,  once  engaged  in  their  hunts,  their 
feelings  are  too  much  engrossed  to  attend  to  so  sub- 
ordinate employments,  as  those  of  drying  and  smoking 
their  meats. 

This  essential  operation  being  neglected,  or  too 
much  hurried,  occasions  great  losses ;  especially  as 
the  warm  weather  comes  on  in  the  spring ;  and  I  have 
known  a,  severe  scarcity  to  prevail  from  this  very  cir- 
cumstance. In  cooking,  they  resort  to  various  simple 
modes.  The  one  most  prevalent  is  that  of  roasting, 
which  is  effected  by  envek>ping  the  meat  ifirst  in 
leaves,  and  then  in  ashes  and  burning  coals :  dressed 
in  thi»  way,  it  possesses  a  juicy  sweetness  not  rivalled 
by  any  other  process  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
They  frequently  broil  it  on  embers,  and  sometimes 
roast,  by  suspending  it  by  a  vine  before  the  fire. 
But,  next  to  bakmg,  the  practice  of  boiling  their 
meats  with  vegetables  most  generally  prevails*  From 
tiieir  unripe  corn  recently  gathered  or  dried,  other 
vegetables,  and  bear's  oil,  bufiklo's  fat  or  marrow, 
they  also  prepare  a  very  mitritive,  and  when  meat 
and  spices  are  superadded,  as  is  ^equently  the  om^, 
a  very  savoury  and  palataMe  food. 

When  the  days  are  long  and  their  supplies  abundant, 
the  grown  people  generally  eat  daily  three  meals; 
when  thft  days  ar^  ih<Mter,  two ;  and  whem  provisionB 
are  scarce,  only  one  ;  and  sometimes  not  even  that. 
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The  usual  times  of  taking  their  meals,  are  at  sun. 
rise,  noon,  and  sunset. 

The  children  eat  whenever  they  are  hungry. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  the  warriors  suffer 

most  during  periods  of  scarcity ;  though  from  their 

deportment,  their  most  intimate  acquaintance  might 

,  be  led  to  suppose,  that  they  feasted  daily  from  the 

stores  of  plenty. 

It  is  the  common  practice  of  the  Indians,  however 
closely  pressed  their  appetites  may  be,  to  exercise  pa- 
tience ;  and  I  have  frequently  known  them  to  return 
from  long  marches,  in  an  almost  famished  condition, 
and  sustain  conversation  with  their  friends  for  houk 
together,  without  giving  the  slightest  intimation  of 
their  pressing  exigencies. 

'  In  the  summer,  they  usually  cook  their  food  in  the 
open  air;  but  in  cool  and  wet  weather,  in  their  lodges; 
which  are  heated  by  fires  built  either  on  rocks,  or  in 
excavations  of  the  earth,  situated  directly  in  their  cen- 
tres. Every  individual  supplies  himself  or  is  supplied 
with  a  separate  dish  and  eating  utensils,  which  are 
used  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  and  even  taken  to  their 
feasts  by  them,  and  they  are  never  exchanged  or  used 
by  any,  except  the  rightful  owners.  Their  cabin  fur- 
niture is  very  limited ;  they  use  neither  stools  nor 
tables,  but  generally  sit  cross-legged  on  mats  or  skins 
placed  on  the  earth ;  in  which  position,  when  the  wea- 
ther is  cold,  they  eat  their  meals  around  their  fires ;  but 
when  it  is  otherwise  or  tolerable,  they  take  their  food 
in  the  shade  of  trees,  or  in  the  open  air.  In  general, 
the  men  eat  by  themselves ;  during  their  meals,  they 
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observe  the  most  profound  silence.  They  prefer 
their  own  articles  of  food,  and  modes  of  cooking,  to 
any  other ;.  and  even  the  traders,  after  they  have  be- 
come accustomed,  are  generally  fond  o£f  and  also 
frequently  prefer  them. 

In  general,  they  are  moderate  eaters ;  but,  when 
plenty  succeeds  a  scarcity,  they  are  too  apt  to 
indulge  their  appetites  to  excess ;  though  the  old 
men,  and  those  who  have  suffered  from  such  con- 
duct, commonly  exercise  more  forbearance  or  self- 
denial.  Their  usual  drink  is  pure  cold  water ;  though 
sometimes  [they  mix  maple  sugar  with  it,  or  honey, 
which  they  procure  in  considerable  quantities  from 
the  stores  of  the  honey  bees,  deposited  in  hollow  trees; 
and  at  others  they  make  agreeable  teas  from  the 
leaves,  roots,  and  bark  of  various  spicy  plants,  which, 
unless  they  are  indisposed,  are  suffered  to  cool  before 
drank. 

Fermentation,  in  their  opinion,  spoils  them,  and 
whenever  that  takes  place,  they  are  always  thrown 

away.  :  ■f^^i^a-izmXi.n. 

Their  cooking  utensils  are  few  in  number,  and  not 
various  in  i\>rm :  they  consist  of  pots  and  pans  made 
of  clay,  and  since  their  intercourse  with  the  traders, 
of  some  castings.  They  make  use  of  some  tin 
pots,  knives  and  spoons,  also  obtained  from  the 
traders ;  but  in  general,  earthen- ware  of  their  own 
make,  gourdshells,  and  wooden  spoons,  bowls,  and 
mortars,  make  up  their  stock  of  cooking  and  eatj  ig 
apparatus.  In  addition,  however,  each  village  has  one 
or  two  large  stone  mortars  for  pounding  corn  ;  they 
are  placed  in  a  central  situation,  are  public  property, 
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and  are  used  in  rotation  by  the  different  families. 
Their  lodges,  as  before  noticed,  answer  the  purpose 
of  store^housea :  they  also  smoke  their  skins,  and 
frequently  their  meats  in  them;  and  very  little 
order  is  observed  in  the  arrangement  of  their  con- 
tents. 

They  sleep  on  skins,  usually  stretched  on  poles, 
and  elevated  a  little  above  the  ground,  though  some- 
times they  are  laid  directly  on  it 

They  go  to  rest  whenever  nature  prompts,  which 
commonly  is  within  an  hour  or  two  aiter  sunset ;  and 
they  rise  about  day-break. 

When  not  excited  to  action,  they  also  s}e«;p  in  th^ 
day  time ;  but,  wheii  watchfulness  is  necessary,  they 
recline  in  nearly  the  ss^^^ke  position  without  sleep,  for 
forty  or  fifty  hours  at  a  time.  The  old  people,  and 
young  children  sleep  about  one  half,  and  those  who 
perform  the  home  duties  perhaps  one  third  of  their 
time. 

According  to  my  arrangement,  the  affections  con- 
comitant or  incident  to  parturient  females  comes  next 
in  order  ^  they  seem  to  demand  a  copious  consider- 
ation ;  but  the  limits  of  my  work  and  other  obvious 
reasons  forbid  it,  at  least  for  the  present ;  I  shall 
tb.irefore  merely  mention  heads,  and  postpone  their 
detail  for  a  moi'  appropriate  oj^rtunity. 

When  a  young  Indian  woirian,  for  the  first  time,  is 
in  travail,  it  is  common  for  her  mother,  or  some  aged 
or  experienced  person  to  be  in  attendance :  afterwards, 
they  commonly  r«tire  to  lodges  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  and  there  patiently  submit  to  natural  opera- 
tions, which,  as  before  noticed,  with  regard  to  duration 
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and  suffering,  scarcely  Reserve  t6  be  mentioned  in 
comparison  with  what  are  commonly  experienced  in 
civilised  life. 

The  performance  of  their  duties  is  seldom  interruptr 
ed  for  more  than  a  day  on  such  occasions ;  neverthen 
less,  instances  do  sometimes  occur  in  which  they  are 
confined  for  d^ys  and  weeks  together,  by  the  milder 
forms  of  some  diseases  incident  to  labour.  ,( 

Their  infants,  wrapped  in  skins,  are  secured  with 
belts  to  a  small  thin  piece  of  board  placed  along 
the  back.  As  they  grow  older,  should  the  wea? 
ther  be  mild,  the  skins  are  removed  altogether, 
and  no  other  dresses  are  substituted  tor  themt 
except  in  very  cold  weather,  till  near  the  period  of 
puberty. 

When  travelling,  the  mother  places  the  board  to 
which  the  infant  is  secured  on  her  back,  and  supports 
it  in  this  manner  for  the  whole  distance  of  the 
journey.  While  resting,  or  at  work,  she  suspends  it 
perpendicularly  from  the  side  of  her  lodge,  the  arm 
of  a  tree,  or  a  post  she  has  erected  for  the  purpose . 
She  administers  food  to  it  when  she  thinks  it  is  hun- 
gry ;  disregards  its  crying  j  and  seldom  unbinds  and 
soothes  it  to  rest,  except  when  she  herself  retires  for 

When  the  temperature  of  the  weather  is  mild,  they 
bathe  their  children  daily  from  their  birth  till  they 
are  able  to  walk  alone,  in  order  to  make  their  skins 
hardy,  and  capable  of  resisting  the  extreme  changes  of 
the  weather,  to  which  they  are  more  particularly  ex- 
posed in  early  life.  When  sufficiently  old  and  strong, 
they  wejin  and  suffer  thcDi  to  run  about:  this  isgen». 
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rally  between  the  age  of  two  and  three  years.  They 
would,  no  doubt,  deviate  from  this  practice  sometimes, 
did  they  not  apprehend  that  such  conduct  would  be 
stigmatized  by  a  pair  of  bowed  legs,  which  would 
bear  witness  against  their  parental  care  and  good 
qualities  to  the  whole  tribe. 

Should  the  child  be  a  boy,  this  period  is  to  the 
mother  peculiarly  interesting;  because  she  now 
takes  it  with  her  in  all  her  visits,  witnesses  its  play- 
ful, empassioned,  or  vindictive  emotions  and  con* 
duct,  with  its  infantile  fellows ;  and  feels  her  soul 
bowed  down  with  mortification  and  grief,  or  sweU- 
ed  with  pride  and  joy,  as  she  discovers  the  ignoble 
traits  of  cowardice,  or  the  innate  characters  of 
courage,  to  unfold  themselves  in  the  offspring  of 
her  hopes.  They  ai'e  seldom  long  together  without 
quarrelling,  and  pretty  generally  make  a  bold  fight, 
though  they  are  not  permitted  to  continue  it :  should 
the  case  be  otherwise,  the  disappointed  mother  soon 
returns  to  her  lodge ;  and  thence  commences  a  very 
extraordinary  discipline.  She  begins  by  placing  a 
rod  in  his  hand ;  assists  him  to  beat  and  make  flee 
the  dog,  or  any  thing  else  that  may  come  in  his  way, 
and  then  encourages  him  to  pursue.  An  adept  in 
this,  she  teazes  and  vexes  him,  creates  an  irritable 
temper,  submits  to  the  rod,  and  flees  before  him 
witii  great  apparent  dread.  When  skilled  in  this 
branch,  she  stiikes  him  with  her  hand,  pulls  his  hair, 
&c.,  which  her  now  hopfiful  boy  retaliates  in  a  spiteful 
and  becoming  manner.  Some  time  having  passed  in 
this  way,  by  which  her  pupil  has  learned  to  bear  pain 
witii9Ut  dread,  she  ts^es  hun.Qgain.on  a  visits  and  I 
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have  never  known  an  instance  of  a  second  disap- 
pointment in  these  trials  of  courage.  They  are  then 
permitted  to  play  with  the  other  children  of  the  village, 
and  to  quarrel  and  make  up  as  well  as  they  can. 

Afler  this  conceived  salutary  course  of  discipline, 
the  parents  bring  them  back  to  their  accustomed 
subjection,  by  a  steady  and  determined  course  of 
government. 

There  is  nothing  connected  with  the  education  of 
the  female  part  of  the  children  that  requires  to  be 
noticed,  except  it  be  their  early  entrance  with  the 
boys  into  sports  and   amusements   in    imitation   of 
the  grown  people.      A  particular  account  of  these 
cannot  prove  generally  interesting ;  nevertheless,  as 
they  are  connected  with,  and  indeed  constitute  parts 
of  Indian  education,  they  appear  to  me  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  briefly  noticed.     Those  in  which 
they  most  frequently  engage,  are  the  dances,  which 
they  soon  learn  to  perform  with  accuracy,  and  with 
the  same   variety  as   practised  by  the   older  ones. 
Running  races,  wrestling,  jumping,  and  swimming, 
also  engross  much  of  their  time.     They  perform  these 
sports  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  what  is  practised 
among  civilized  people :    and  therefore  I  shall  not 
attempt  their  description.     Playing  the  hoop  is  per- 
formed on  an  oblong  level  piece  of  ground,  prepared 
for  the  purpose.     Three  parallel  lines  run  the  whole 
length  of  the  plot,  at  about  fifteen   yards*  distance 
from  each  other.     On  the  exterior  ones,  the  opposing 
parties,  which   generally  consist  of  from  twelve  to 
eighteen    persons,    arrange    themselves    about    ten 
paces^  apart,  each-  isdividualr-^'oating-mtef mediate 
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to  his  two  opposite  or  nearest  opponents.  On  the 
central  line,  extended  a  few  paces  beyond  the  wings 
of  the  two  parties,  stand  two  persons  facing  each 
other ;  it  is  their  part  of  the  play  alternately  to  roll 
a  hoop  of  about  the  diameter  of  a  common  hogshead, 
with  all  their  strength,  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
object  for  triumph  between  these  two  is,  who  shall 
catch  his  opponent's  hoop  the  oftenest,  and  of  the 
contending  parties,  which  shall  throw  the  greatest 
number  of  balls  through  the  hoop  as  it  passes  rapidly 
along  the  intervening  space.  Judges  are  appointed, 
usually  from  among  the  old  men,  to  determine  which 
party  is  victorious,  and  to  distribute  the  prizes^ 
which,  on  some  particular  occasions,  consist  of  beaver 
and  deer  skins,  mockasins,  leggings,  &c.,  but  niore 
usually  of  shells,  nuts,  and  other  trifles. 

Throwing  the  tomahawk,  and  shooting  with  the 
bow,  are  practised  with  great  perseverance  and  zeal, 
and  form  no  inconsiderable  or  unimportant  part  of 
their  amusement.  In  regard  to  the  first,  the  whole 
art  consists  in  strength  and  precision,  and  in  ac- 
commodating the  motions  of  the  arm  and  hand  to 
the  distance,  so  as  invariably  to  cause  the  edge  of 
the  tomahawk  to  strike  the  mark,  and  it  is  at- 
tained to  an  astonishing  degree  of  perfection  by  the 
'Indians.  .  ..t-,...  ...^^_,w:  .ij;...  . 

In  sham  battles,  another  of  their  amusements,  all 
the  feelings  of  the  warrior  are  excited.  The  con- 
tending parties  secrete  themselves  in  the  woods  and 
prairie  grass,  and  reciprocally  practise  on  each  other 
surprise  and  open  attack,  before  or  after  which,  as 
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the  caue  may  be  proper,  the  war  whoop  is  raised, 
and  the  feats  of  real  warfare  are  imitated. 

Councils  are  afterwards  held ;  the  pipe  of  peace 
smoked;  and  as  much  gravity  observed  as  though 
the  fate  of  the  nation  depended  on  their  deliber-. 
ations.  These  sports  are  finally  terminated  in  the 
dance  of  peace,  and  other  rejoicings,  in  which  the 
young  squaws  usually  take  a  part.  All  these  various 
sports  are  encouraged  and  promoted  by  the  older 
Indians,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  qualifying  the 
minds  and  habits,  and  preparing  the  dies  of  the 
younger  for  the  more  important  offices  of  war  and 
hunting)  to  excel  in  which  constitutes  their  first 
duty,  and  is  the  acme  of  their  ambition. 

The  rest  of  the  Indian's  education,  apart  from  what  ~ 
is  acquired  by  experience,  is  obtained  from  the  dis- 
courses of  the  aged  warriors,  who,  from  the  services 
rendered  their  country,  have  high  claims  on  its  grati- 
tude and  respect.  Such  was  Tshut-chenau,  as  men- 
tioned page  20. ;  and  similar  to  his  are  the  doctrines 
they  generally  teach.  The  elderly  women  also  fre- 
quently perform  these  oflSces,  more  particularly  as 
they  relate  to  narratives  and  traditions,  of  which  they 
are  by  the  consent  of  custom  the  unerring  and 
sacred  depositories. 

The  young  warriors,  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years,  occasionally  amuse  themselves  with  the 
boys  in  their  plays ;  and  sometimes  they  form  parties 
entirely  from  their  own  numbers  ;  bet  high,  at  least 
for  Indians,  and  contend  with  astonishing  £^ctivity  and 
$kiU  for  the  mastery.     This  is  one  of  their  modes  of 
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gambling ;  but  those  commonly  practised  by ,  the 
older  Indians  are  altogether  different.  In  common, 
they  merely  bum  oh  one  side  a  fbw  grains  of  corn 
or  pumpkin  seeds,  which  the  stakers  altehiately 
throw  up  ifor  a  succession  of  times,  or  till  one  arrives 
to'^a  given  number  first ;  that  is,  counting  those  only 
that  show  of  the  requisite  colour  when  he  wins.  A 
very  similar  game  is  played  with  small  flat  pieces  of 
wood  or  bone,  on  one  side  of  which  are  notched  or 
burned^  ^eater  or  less  number  of  marks,  like  the 
individual  faces  of  a  die.  It  is  played  and  counted 
like  the  preceding. 

iBeisides  these,  they  shoot  the  rifle  and  bow,  and^ 
throw  the  tomahawk  at  marks,  and  perform  various 
feats,  frequently  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  vary  the 
chance  or  mode  of  their  bets. 

Some  are  extravagantly  fond  of  games  of  chance, 
and  play  at  them  till  they  lose  every  thing  they  possess, 
except  their  war  accoutrements  and  consecrated 
things :  in  fact,  a  large  majority  of  the  Indians  are 
fond  of  them  ;  whilst  there  are  a  few  to  be  met  with 
who  contemn,  and  are  neither  agents  in,  nor  specta- 
tors of  the  practice.  r 

The  warriors  are  of  taciturn  and  rather  unsocial 
habits,  which  do  not,  however,  proceed  from  any 
want  of  respect  for  those  with  whom  they  associate, 
as  has  ofben  been  charged  to  them  by  persons  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  their  character ;  but  alto- 
gether from  their  education. 

'  .^ey  ^jL^tp  be  garrulous  and  familiar,  is  unbecom* 
ing  the  warrior  and  hunter,  and  only  sufierable  in  old 
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men,  women,  and  children*  whose  duties  are.  more 
l^vial  and  relaxed. 

In  compliance  with  this  custom,  either;at  home*  cnr 
on  hunting,  or  war  excursions,  they  observe  an  almost 
uninterrupted  silence,  and  never  condescend  to  be- 
come familiar,  even  with. each  other,  except  it  be  in 
their  amusements  with  their  particular  friends,  or  at 
meetings  of  a  public  nature.  I  have  already  observed 
that  great  attention  is  paid  to  marked  seniority,  and 
this  custom  no  doubt  materially  influences  their  taci- 
turn dispositions. 

Their  usual,  mode  of  salutation  is  to  take  hold  of 
the  wrist,  and  give  it  a  gentle  shake.  When  there 
is  a  difference  of  age,  it  is  performed  first  by  the 
eldest,  who  always  approaches  for  the  performance 
of  this  ceremony  with  much  confidence.  When  the 
individual  first  saluting  is  venerable  from  age,  irre- 
proachable character,  and  the  achievement  of  many 
great  actions,  those  but  little  inferior  to  him  accom- 
pany theirs  with  a  slight  inclination  of  ^he  body ; 
while  those  who  are  young  and  more  removed  from 
him  in  their  claims  to  respect,  merely  take  hold  of 
his  robe,  or  some  other  article  o£  his  dress. 

But  in  regard  to  their  modes  of  salutation,  as  well 
as  visits,  custom  is  very  indefinite  as  to  forms;  There 
are  many  ways  in  which  respect  may  be  shown  by 
One  to  another,  which  cannot  well  be  described,  but 
which  are  daily  practised  among  the  Indians;  and 
for  one  to  fail  in  courtesy  where  there  are  just  claims 
for  a  demonstration  of  it,  is  generally  regarded  by 
them  as  a  personal  insult,  or  as  characteristic  of  a 
vulgar  mind. 
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Wh6n  a  stmnger  ftfirivea  ftmong  them,  their  first 
object  is  to  ascertain  whether  he  is  fHendly.  In 
doing  this)  they  do  tiot  m  much  rely  on  professions, 
tts  conduct:  they  therefore  taik  very  little;  eye  him 
at  first  closely  $  and  then  observe  all  his  moveinents 
and  looks  with  apparent  carelessness,  till  convinced 
of  his  sincerity  and  good  will. 

Satisfied  in  this  respect,  the  Indians  welcome  him 
with  a  respectful  and  ^endly  attention^  and  make 
him  a  joint  partaker  in  theii;  comforts  and  pleasures. 
This  conduct  is  particularly  observable  towards  those 
who  are  in  distress ;  ^  I  have  known  them  to  accom- 
pany those  who  have  been  indisposed,  or  hftd  losi 
their  way,  for  two  or  three  days  together*  In  fact, 
for  a  friend  or  a  friendly  stranger,  they  have  no 
measure  for  their  kindness  and  hospitality ;  and  the 
same  may  generally  be  said  of  their  hatred  and  per*- 
secution  to  those  whom  they  esteem  their  enemies ; 
though  instances  have  occurred  in  which  their  active 
sympathies  have  been  awakened  in  &vour  of  known 
enemies,  who  had  become  incapable  of  doing  them 
any  itijury. 

An  Indian  who  has  promised  protection,  or  who 
feels  himself  obligated  by  the  relations  of  friendship 
or  hospitality  to  afford  it,  will  assuredly  do  so ;  or  at 
any  rate,  his  lifeless  body  must  be  trampled  under 
foot,  before  it  can  be  violated,  or  the  safety  of  his 
guest  be  disturbed. 

One  warrior  seldom  visits  another,  unless  he  has 
business,  or  is  on  very  intimate  terms.  On  entering 
a  lodge,  h6  is^elcOmfed  by  the  proprietor  with  the 
usual  salutations :  he  then  speaks  a  word  or  two  to 
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the  incUviduals  of  the  family,  beginning  with  the 
eldest,  and  continuing  downwards  frequently  to  the 
younger  branches;  but,  contrary  to  the  forms  ol>* 
served  in  civilised  life,  the  men  engross  his  first  at- 
tentions, and  afterwards  the  women.  He  next  men- 
tions the  individual  his  visit  is  for ;  sits  perhaps  half 
an  hour  engaged  in  conversation,  has  food  offered, 
which  he  commonly  eats,  and  then  takes  a  general 
leave.  During  these  visits  the  men  commonly  speak 
slow,  and  are  very  dignified,  though  complaisant,  in 
their  demeanour. 

The  visits  of  the  women  are  more  frequent  j'  con- 
tinue longer,  and  are  not  often  particularised  \  conse- 
quently the  conversations  on  these  occasions  are  more 
general  and  brisk ;  otherwise  they  do  not  materially 
differ  fbom  those  of  the  men.     Their  conversations, 
as  in  civilised  life,  turn  in  general  on  the  incidents 
of  the  day,  and  their  deviations  from  them  relate 
mostly  to  subjects  calculated  to  attract  the  attention, 
excite  the  curiosity,  and  stimulate  the  ambition  of  the 
germinating  warriors,  whose  education,  as  repeatedly 
remarked,  seems  constantly  to  engross  their  solici- 
tude.    They  are  very  emulous  of  excellence ;  hence 
to  praise  every  thing  relating  to  themselves  is  one  d[ 
the  favourite'  topics  of  conversation  among  female 
visitors.      I  have  frequently  known  them  dispute 
who  had  the  bravest  husbands,  whose  sons  were  the 
most  valiant  in  war  and  the  chase,  or  the  swiftest 
runners  and  most  able  to  bear  fatigue  and  hunger. 
They  also  frequently  boast  that  they  can  carry  the 
heaviest  burthen,  make  the  best  cauoe,  and  raise  the 
best  corn.    These  conversations,  as  well  as  those  of 
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the  men,  are  generally  confined  to  those  present,  and 
when  they  do  speak  of  those  who  are  absent,  it  is  of 
such  as  have  recently  lost  friends,  or  experienced 
some  other  misfortune  which  appropriately  calls  forth 
an  expression  of  their  sympathies.  Back-biting,  or 
talking  ill  of  those  not  present,  is  ranked  by  them 
amongst  the  blackest  of  their  crimes ;  and  is  never 
practised  or  listened  to  by  any  who  have  claims  to  a 
good  character.  ' 

Whenever  a  misunderstanding' does  occur,  they 
never  employ  second-hand  agents,  but  either  secretly 
or  openly  chastise  the  aggressor*  A  contrary  coursed 
of  conduct  would  subject  the  insulted  or  aggrievec^ 
party  to  reproach  and  ridicule.  Even  the  profligate 
look  with  contempt  on  the  slanderer ;  while  he  is 
sipgle^  out  with  the  finger  of  scorn  by  the  more  re- 
spectable, who  shun  him  as  they  would  the  poisonous 
serpent,  and  hold  no  kind  of  intercourse  with  him. 
None  will  venture  to  traduce  those  who  sustain  a  fair 
and  honourable  character,  and  as  for  the  worthless, 
they  never  condescend  to  talk  about  them. 

Slander,  therefore,  the  most  pitiful  vice  of  little 
and  malicious  minds,  is  beneath  the  notice  even  of 
the  Indian  women,  without  reference  to  the  men, 
whose  notions  of  propriety  are  still  more  elevated. 
This  noble  trait  in  their  character  is  highly  wor- 
thy to  be  imitated  by  many  of  both  sexes,  who  pre- 
tend to  much  higher  claims  in  the  scale  of  rational 
beings. 

Another  trait  in  the  Indian  character  equally  ad- 
mirable and  worthy  of  general  adoption  is,  "  never 
,to  meddle  or  interfere  with  the  business  of  another." 
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Hence  they  have  very  few  confidential  stories  or 
injunctions  to  secrecy  to  impose  on  their  friends,  and 
hence  that  freedom  from  broils  and  quarrelling  which 
so  frequently  disturb  more  complex  societies.     ^ 

The  respect  paid  to  the  aged  is  not  wholly  confined 
to  the  men  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  women  come  in  for 
their  share  ;  but  then  it  is  somewhat  different  in  cha- 
racter.'' I'he  aged  warrior,  who,  by  the  prowess  of 
his  deeds,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  conduct,  has  acquired 
high  reputation  among  the  counsellors  of  his  nation ; 
who,  bowed  down  with  years,  infirmities,  and  diseas^,  is 
rapidly  hastening  to  mingle  the  mechanism  of  his 
greatness  with  its  parent  earth ;  but  who,  nevertheless, 
is  solicitous  only  for  the  happiness  of  his  people, 
founded  on  the  correct  education  of  the  rising  gener- 
ation with  which  he  is  constantly  busied,  receives  as  a 
just  due  the  spontaneous  homage  of  their  highest 
respect  and  veneration.  On  the  other  hand,  the  aged 
female's  claim  to  admiration  and  esteem  rests  on  her 
having  been  an  industrious,  faithful,  and  obedient 
wife,  and  the  parent  and  instructress  of  a  race  of 
valiant  and  distinguished  warriors. 

They  are,  in  general,  looked  upon  by  the  young  fe- 
males as  patterns  for  imitation ;  but  on  some  occasions, 
as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  corn  feast,  they  exercise 
almost  an  unlimited  authority.  The  oldest  and  most 
respec  cable  mother  in  the  tribe  prepares  for,  and  con- 
ducts the  ceremony ;  she  also  claims  and  exercises  the 
privilege  of  informing  her  children,  as  she  calls  her 
tribe,  when  they  may  commence  eating  the  green 
corn,  nor  do  the  younger  ones  ever  anticipate^this 
permbsion. 
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then  pres^^nffi  %n|  \fk  ^cj:  ^nds,, 

c<JS^Rf  ^Si^?)!  m  r^pr^fd  fts  sigrn^lsfp?  the  f^pfO^^h- 

.  v^  (fjj^tr    Tl^ft  mtelljgence  sureads  ra|)idl^.  and  the 

^M^.  V^^*  ^  ^  V^^«»  Vm  in  review  l^f pjTil^  h|^  Ip^ge 

F<lrt!lW*.  *?  XWnJi  and  t^e  c^d,  without  regafd  to 
9^^  ^e  s^n  joyfully  sklppini;  a^d  dancing  to  t^eir 
r^.<?taiY?.  ftel4,  ai^^.'the  ^jiole  atmosphere  reaoHiid^ 
w^  ^J^o^tf  ^nd  songs  s^propriate  to  the  occasion  ^ 
tlv<^  r^tufn  in  ^e;  ss^tne  ins^nn^r  loaded  with  es^s  of 
'  fijr^«1  9OT*  ^^.i^h  thfv  c^ither  \fury  \n  the  ^bers, 
s1%W  l^lrtVelpp^^  in  their  hi^sks,^  or  r^wt  before  the  fire  j 
T/^ll^fi  ii^q^^i^fly  4qne,  tjiev  seasoi^  it  with  bear's  oil, 
b^^;s  iggtj,  9.r  iwrow,,andf^rtake  of  theri^htliqugh 
s^pl^  t^p^t  witl?  )9y^"l  gr^ti^n^e ;  and  no  occasion 
iHfitHxirlj^c^  I  SLV^,  ^^^j^ni^d,  di8|)laysin  apiore  mani- 
fest degree  its  social  fleets  t(iai^  ^he  corn  f^ast.  f  li^^e 
hj^  4mte9.  yf\th  pj[^W?^  f^en  ^.  PYCfflowin^,  and 
tlj^  gtf|i^^  giy^,  Vt^WP?  Ijo,  IjHw  jpys  in  son^  ^nd 
d^^  ai;^^  pontiJ^^ue  t\\e  ^a^ty  fqx  tli^  rej^^ininj 

Pirt  9*'  #  fey  ^p4  pjght*  m'^  ^^M^wfly  fer  tN  vb?)? 

of  IfeCj  WC<^^Pfi  'fey?    No  WV^  ?  '^^  P?r«nadeci, 

d^^f)  th^ft  they  dq  ^  ^p  f^p**  ^e  9l4  gf ^y-b«J|4e4 
ilft^i^  ?^n4  yot^^  V?  ?^e?i  to,  qoffjmin^;^  in  ^h.f  spor^, 
mi  ^m\  ^9  T^e Wy  Witf}i  increase^  z^t  ^  sc^n^,  of 
their  youth. 
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After  this  breach  upon  their  new  crops,  they  are 
permitted  to  gather  without  restraint  whatever  their 
wants  require ;  but  the  IndiiEins,  both  old  and  young, 
look  Mpop  it  V  mw>n  their  g^me,  99  tbie  gift  of  the 
Great  Spirit,  and  never  w«iito«ly  destroy  either, 
except  9s  be^e  reipiarked,  while  in  the  territories  ^f 
their  eneiniei^. 

The  harvest  feast,  and  that  observed  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  bu£SiV>>  ^e  con4ucted  sq  very  siiniW  to 
tl^  foregoing^  as  to  render  any  description  of  the;n(i 
altogether  upnecessary.  The  songs  are  different  j^  but 
the  dances  and  other  en|oyment8  are  nearly  the  stiiine. 

I  h^ve  alrea4y  remarked,,  tha;t  the  ^ppearapce  ofthe 
new  ipoon  was,  a  subj^ect  for  rejjoicing  ampng  the  In- 
dians;  but  such  is  not  unifoirtply  the  case,  and  th^^f 
are  somewhat  capricious  awongst  themselves  about  it. 
Shoi^ld  it  be  discovered  in  the  day-time^  the  youth 
of  both  sexes,  and  frequently  tlie  young  warriors  a^^.A 
married  women,  j[oin  ii:\  the  dance  ^nd  ^n^  which  ^re 
eq^u^y  gay  and  animated  with  die  before-described,^ 
but.  are  not  as,  exclusively  appi:opriatei.  When  the  diis- 
coyery  is  mjjide  in  the  evening,  the  parties  axe  more 
numerokUSii  especially  if  the  weather  be  fine  ;^  buit  these 
occa£doi|s  are  far  mpre  generally  noticed  when  th^y 
happen  on  the  approach  of  the  hunting  season,,  or  at 
the  planting  or  ingathering  of  the  crqps,  or  antece- 
dent tQ  CQnteippl^ted  hostile  operatiqns  ag^nst  thei^ 
eneiQies., 
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CHAP.  IX. 

HUNTINO,   FISHING,   AGRICULTURE,    MANUFACTURES; 
CURRENCY,   AND  TRADE. 

Hunting,  next  to  war,  is  thought  by  the  Indians  to 
be  the  most  .honourable  employment  they  can 
pursue  ;  and,  as  it  is  essential  to  their  mode  of  exist- 
ence, they  are  trained  to  it  from  the  time  they  are 
able  to  bend  the  bow,  and  become  familiar  with 
every  art  and  cunning  that  can  be  devised  to  destroy 
such  animals  as  are  necessary  for  food,  or  valuable  i 
for  their  furs.  Though  naturally  indolent,  nothing 
can  exceed  their  industry  when  engaged  in  the  chace. 
They  rise  early,  hunt  late,  perform  long  marches 
fasting,  and  pursue  game  through  forest  and  prairie 
grass  by  trails,  which  none  but  themselves  would  be 
able  to  discover. 

In  general^  their  hunting  parties  are  not  numerous, 
and  are  conducted  according  to  the  caprice  of  the 
individuals  composing  them,  the  majority  commonly 
governing.  But  when  they  hunt  for  their  winter 
stores,  they  are  large,  take' different  routes,  and  gene- 
rally follow  the  directions  prescribed  before  starting, 
by  a  general  council. 

.They  are  all  composed  of  volunteers,  who  rei^ec- 
tively  yield  obedience,  for  the  time,  to  the  chiefs  they 
have  assisted  to  elect  for  the  occasion.  Before  they 
start  on  these  expeditions,  whether  their  number  be 
few  or  many,  it  is  customary  to  await  the  favourable 
omen  of  dreams,  which,  if  not  forthcoming  when  wish- 
ed for,  are  encouraged  or  forced  by  prayers  and  long 
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and  painful  fastings,  oftentimes  to  the  inconvenience^ 
and  sometimes  to  the  manifest  injury,  of  all  those 
concerned.  This  conduct  frequently  disconcerts 
the  previous  arrangement  of  the  councils;  for 
should  the  dream  of  the  chiefs  or  one  of  the  princi- 
pal hunters  of  a  party,  and  those  only  are  much  de- 
pended on,  happen  to  the  contrary,  they  generally 
.resign  their  appointments,  or  abandon  the  old  and 
Ibrm  new  parties,  in  which  their  friends  generally 
support  them. 

These  changes  are  not  thought  of  any  consequence, 
and  are  only  named  to  present  the  peculiarity  ot  their 
characters.  , 

The  Indians  of  different  tribes  pursue  different 
methods  in  taking  their  game ;  some  effect  it  on  horse- 
back, others  on  foot,  and  occasionally  the  hunting 
parties  are  made  up  promiscuously  of  both.  The 
hunting  implements,  where  an  intercourse  with  the 
traders  admits  of  it,  consist  of  rifles;  but,  under 
different  circumstances,  of  lances  five  or  six  feet 
in  length,  armed  with  pointed  stones,  iron,  or  bones, 
and  of  bows  with  arrows  pointed  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  hunters  from  experience  become  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  the  animal  they  pursue  ;  and,  in- 
deed, their  success  depends  very  much  on  this  know- 
ledge. They  always  approach  from  the  leeward 
those  which  are  naturally  gifted  with  an  acute  sense 
of  smell,  as  it  were  to  guard  them  from  danger ;  they 
resort  to  ambuscades  to  take  such  as  depend  on  vision 
and  flight  for  their  safety ;  and  to  decoys  and  imita- 
^  tions  to  circumvent  others  not  peculiarly  discrimina- 
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tf^.  In  hUHiitig  the  bufl&lo  With  rifled,  i^o  gtHht  dif. 
fttfally  h  presented ;  precaution  in  tlie  apptt>abh,  and 
!h  iittit  which  is  always  at  or  near  the  car,  ok-  just  back 
bf  the  bhouldter,  being  all  thnt  is  required. 

ThtB  latici^  is  Used  on  horseback,  but  not  till  after 
th^  ptirtial  Success  6f  the  bow  and  arrow,  whidh  ate 
|)ll^tnis6uously  resorted  to,  as  occasion  requires. 

*rh6  mounted  parties  for  hunting  are  usually  nu- 
ih^t6iis,  I'hey  approach  the  herds  through  ravines, 
or  under  cover  of  hillocks,  &c.  till  they  are  disco- 
t^teA,  wheii  eadh  pursues  a  separate  buffalo,  at  an 
^bdbit^niodating  speed,  apparently  as  well  undei^tbod 
by  the  horse  as  his  rider,  and  continues  to  shoot  his 
arlDW^  till  he  inflicts  a  mortal  wound ;  or  should  there 
be  dhy  doubt  in  this  respect,  and  circumstances  admit, 
hi$  ^es6rtd  to  his  lance.  He  then  attacks  another, 
^nd  sometimes  a  third  and  fourth  ;  though  it  is  V^ry 
seldom  their  horses  are  able  to  cotitinue  the  chace 
s6  long.  The  individuals  who  kill  the  greatest  num- 
ber, through  a  series  of  hunts,  are  of  course  esteemed 
the  best  hunters;  a  distinction  which  all  are  ek- 
teedingly  ambitious  to  acquire  and  strive  to,  with  a 
zeal  and  intrepidity  almost  bordering  on  madness. 
1" hdS6  observations  are  universally  applicable  in  re- 
spect to  all  the  difierent  modes  of  hunting.  When 
the  boW  and  arrow  are  used  by  hunters  on  fodt, 
they  usually  i^sort  to  the  salt-licks  and  watering 
placed,  where  they  secrete  themselves  among  bushes 
6t  exeavationS  of  the  eai*th,  frequently  arranged  Or 
COllitmcted  fOl-  the  purpose.  On  the  arrival  of  a 
heM,  they  simultaneously  discharge  their  ari'ows  at 
^itie  Ohe,  6t  ttiore,  occupying  dijQTerent  places,  that 
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had  hk^)S  pii^Vlously  tiic^d  bn^  kiii  ^herUliy  wiih 
duccfe's's. 

the  htint^iis  M  ^hle  if'is^  inrrodhd  Wt^i  he^dftbf 
buffalo,  blk,  ahd  deei-,  ahd  driVe  iheih  dither  iHb 
impassable  raVih^s,  br  ut^bn  t;h6  pilefcipitdu^  ^ohiiil^s 
6f  rocky  cliflS  j  tvheft  Ihey  tak6  with  ttieir  Ikiikifes, 
bows  and  aifo^^,  aift  h^aiiy  ah  theit  il^c^iiy  ^y 
FeqUife. 

I  have  lAtv^lt  khb^ii  a  ^olitat^  Ihdtkhc^  dt'  their 
wahtonly  de^tk-oying  Arty  of  tho^  knhnalAi  dxc^|)t  on 
the  hnntinj^  grbUhds  of  thi^ir  ehi^hiies,  br  eiiboui-li|^d 
to  it  by  th'^  prospect  of  baH^Hh^  \mir  %km  Widi  the 
traders. 

Whbn  ah  bppoHtihity  fbr  i  choid^  h  pi'^h^ht^,  ahd 
theii*  wantd  extend  ho  laHh^r,  th^  Ih'diatl^  kill  the 
calvies^  oil  dccbuht  bf  the  prfefetence  thfejr  havfe  ibr 
thei'r  i^'i^at ;  and  bn  th^  dahi^  ad'couht  thie^f  sl^l^ict  the 
falldw  coWs  kheh  they  lay  in  their  stbtes.  kdW- 
ev'er,  when  ^'Uch  canhot  irk  conVbiiiently  obtait^'ed, 
they  shObt  prb'i^lsc'ubuMy  at  subh  tkh  bhahc^  pi-esehb. 
fiqt  as  th^  bbffalb  is  a  difficult  ahiih^  to  kill,  uiMs 
shot  ill  particular  {)lacedj  and  a^  th^  iMiah^  ai*^  ho 
ways  ii^Aiai-kable  fOr  the  u^fe  of  the  rifte  or  gun,  iti^y 
wbuiid  very  ihdhy  moire  thah  th^y  kr^  ab^  tb  tkke. 

The  wounded  bulls,  ih  i)articUlar,  b'l^'cotii^  iUkMs 
and  ferocious ;  roar  terribly,  pitch  ^aih^t  tre^b  and 
rofcfes,  r  'ij)  the  edrth,  aiiii  freqUfently  dtta^fe,  AM 
soinetimeij  dlestrby,  the  huhters. 

Maiiy  are  desti'oyed  by  this  huhteird  Ahd  ^ahtMVs ; 
but  a  much  greater  number,  in  my  opinioh,  p'eri§h  in 
the  burihg  pr^rie^,  bi*  4re  di-oWh^d  ^  the  bi'edking 

away  of  th^  Ice  iti  th^iv  Atiefbp  id  ^m  6m  gmSAs, 
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,'Or  by  the  devastating  floods  which  sometimes  de|uge 
the  alluvions,  and  bear  off  immense  herds.    Notwith- 

'  standing  the  great  extent  of  this  sweeping  destruc- 
tion, there  is  no  apparent  diminution  of  their  num- 
ber; the  increase  being,  at  least,  equal  to  the  waste. 
Such  are  the  opinions  of  the  old  Indians,  who  have 
had  good  opportunities  to  judge,  and  such,  I  have  no 
doubt,  is  the  fact,  from  the  existence  of  so  many  cir- 

.  cumstances  favourable  to  their  propagation. , 

The  sense  of  smell  with  the  elk  and  deer  is  re- 
markably acute }  they  also  see  quick,  are  very  cun- 

,ning,,  and  run  with  great  rapidity;  hence  they  are 
exceedingly  difficult  to  be  taken.  They  are  hunted 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  buffalo,  excepting  the 
pursuit  on  horseback,  and  the  decoys  that  ai'e  some- 
times resorted  to  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year. 

For  a  decoy  the  Indians  use  the  head  of  a  buck-elk, 
or  deer,  nicely  preserved  with  the  horns  attached, 
with  which,  having  previously  secreted  themselves, 
they  beat  the  bushes,  and  at  the  same  time  imitate 
the  wooing  bleat  or  defying  snort  of  the  real  animal. 
This  manoeuvring  generally  produces  the  intended 
effect ;  the  males  or  females,  as  they  may  happen  to 
be  near,  are  attracted  to  the  spot,  and,  if  in  proper 
condition,  shot  by  the  hunters. 

The  Indians  seldom  eat  the  flesh  of  either  of  t-hese 
animals,  while  that  of  the  buffalo  can  be  obtained ;  it 
is,  nevertheless,  excellent  in  its  season,  particularly 
that  of  the  deer,  and  they  preserve  it  in  considerable 
quantities.  ' 

•  The  tendons  of  the  deer  are  wrought  into  a  sort  of 
twine,  with  which  they  sew  their  leggings  and  mocka- 
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sins.    The  tips  of  their  horns  are  applied  to  point  their 
arrows,  perforate  skins  fdr  sewing,  and  the  like. 

They  seldom  hunt  purposely  either  for  bears  or 
small  game ;  but  kill  such  as  come  in  their  way,  and 
for  which  they  have  occasion.  When  on  their  hunts, 
at  a  distance  from  their  villages,  they  cut  their  meat 
in  pieces  of  greater  or  less  thickness,  according  to 
the  temperature  of  the  weather,  suspend  it  on  poles, 
smoke  and  dry  it,  and  finally  convey  it  home,  either 
on  their  pack-horses,  or  in  canoes,  which  they  con- 
struct for  the  purpose.  When  in  the  neighbourl^ood 
of  their  settlements,  the  meat  is  conveyed  home  fresh, 
in  wjiich  condition  they  greatly  prefer  it. 

Formerly,  the  Indians  almost  venerated  the  beaver, 
on  account  of  the  high  rational  faculties  it  discovered, 
in  daming  creeks,  and  building  houses  for  its  own  ac- 
commodation, and  particularly  in  educating  its  young, 
and  avoiding  dangers.*     But,  latterly,  since  they  have 

*  The  young  beavers  often  begin  to  cut  down  trees,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  dams,  before  they  are  capable  of  judging  of 
the  directions  in  which  they  would  be  likely  to  fall.   In  such  cases, 
the  old  ones  not  only  interrupt  their  progress,  -but  take  them  to 
such  as,  when  felled,  will  answer  the  sought-for  object.    This 
trait  in  their  character  is  well  known  to  the  Indians,  who  could 
not  travel  over  their  haunts  without  observing  numerous  trees 
thus  partially  cut  off,  and  judiciously  abandoned.    I  have  heard 
it  suggested  that  these  appearances  had  been  produced  in  their 
playful  fVolics,  or  to  acquire  experience.    But,  if  such  was  the 
fact,  we  might  suppose  that  they  would  cut  those  nearest  to  their 
cabins  first ;  that  they  would  be  found  fresh  cut  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  their  ponds,  and  sometimes  remote  from  the  water ;  but 
I  have  never  seen  them  except  in  situations  well  calculated  in 
every  othei  respect  for  the  construction  of  their  dams. 

I  have  repeatedly  seen  traps  which  had  been  sprung  with  sticks 
and  robbed  of  their  baits,  and  evidently  by  beavers,  as  their  foot- 
steps were  traceable  in  their  vicinity,  wTiile  those  of  no  other  ani- 
mal could  be  discovered. 
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b^bih6  dc'^iiaihlt^d  ^th  tha  vs^ue  and  consequence 
which  the  S^hilte  babble  aibch  to»  the  ful*  of  this 
^'niihfll,  they  hunt  it  with  2tn  avidity  apid  industry 
thdt  thfreat^h  in  the  course  of  a  few  Jrears  to  era- 
d^c'dt'e  th'(6iti  from  their  hunting  grounds.  They 
Uite  cbtbttiobiy  taken  \Krith  trapis  and  snares,  or  tails; 
thbii^h  sometlibi^s  they  are  killed  with  rifles,  labces, 
bi-  arrbws. 

Their  hiilintSs  kooh  attract  the  notice  of  the  hunters, 
Who  bUty  their'  traps,  or  suspend  larg^  logs  in 
^lich  a  ibAhner  that  the  beaver,  in  attempting  to 
bhtain  the  baits,  springs  them  to  his  own  aestruc- 
tion.  Sometimes  holes  are  biade  in  the  ice  formed 
oh  theii"  pbhiis,  to  which  the  beavers,  \^hen  driven 
JTrbm  their  houses,  resbrt  to  breathe,  and  are  aes- 
^'4tched  with  spears  or  lances.  They  also  break 
i^d^h  their  dams,  and  having  pi'eviously  prevented 
thfeir  fetreat,  take  theih  by  destfioying  their  cells. 
Their  skins  form  a  veiy  important  item  in  the  Indian 
tradei 

Th6  turkey  is  riot  much  valbe(i,  though,  when  fat, 
the  Indians  frequently  take  them  alive  in  th6  following 
ibanner.  Having  prepared  ifl'bni  the  skih  ih  £ipt  it- 
§^ihbl^nbe  of  the  living  bird,  they  follow  the  turkey 
trails  or  haunts,  till  they  discover  a  flockj  when  they 
fliecrete  themselves  b<ehind  a  Ibg,  ib  stuch  a  rtiarihier  as 
tb  dbde  dis'cbve'ryj  partially  displiy  their  decoy; 
and  iniitate  the  gobbling  noise  of  the  cock.  This 
managebient  generally  succeeds  tb  dra^  bff  flr^t  one 
and  then  ^nbthek*  from  thieii:  coinpaniond,  which  from 
their  social  and  unsuspecting  habits,  thus  sucees- 
iively  place  themselves  literally  in  th^  h«Md8  df  the 
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hlintert,  Vj^hb  quickly  despatelh  Ikm,  aftd  SVAit  for 
the  awival  t)f  moi-e.  This  sj)6cle's  bf  huntltig,  With 
ttshing,  is  tnorie  practised  by  th^  boys  thah  the  ciAer 
Ihdikns,  who  seldom,  in  fkbt,  undertake  then^,  Uhl^s 
do^fely  pi-essed  by  hunger. 

They  tak6  Hi^h  with  a  kinu»  of  hurdle  net,  mad6  fey 
Weaving  hutiches  of  brushwood  or  slicks  together 
with  ^rai^e  vineis.  They  are  of  considerable  leiigth, 
afid  a^e  u^^d  nearly  in  the  same  manner  prabtiscd 
jfbi'  taking  shad,  herriiigs,  &c.  in  the  tjhited  iStates. 
They  aJ-e  nbl^  hdwevieh,  extended  into  deep  watfer,  arid 
thi^  lowiet  ends  of  the  brush  are  loaded  with  stones,  arid 
the  te&t  of  the  net  is  lin^d  with  toys,  who  cohstari'tiy 
b^at  the  watet  with  rods,  to  prevent  the  escape  bf^he 
l^^h.  in  this  way,  considerable  quantities  are  taken, 
itid  bttentimes  merely  for  sport :  biit  in  siich  cases, 
the  fish  are  alw^yd  suffered  to  escape  uriinjufed  j  a 
Usage!  stfictly  enjoined  by  the  older  Indians,  tb  pi*e- 
vent  their  uhnecessafy  and  wanton  destruction. 

AORICUitURSi; 

The  Indiails  chiefly  depend  bn  the  chace  fer  a 
sUbsiistence ;  therefore  what  little  progress  they  have 
rtiade  in  agriculture,  ought  rather  tb  be  ascribed  to 
incident,  than  to  any  settled  design. 

Thete  are  iiiany,  besides  the  roving  tribes,  that  do 
ftbt  {)t"actise  tillage ;  and  it  is  highly  prbbable  that 
thbSe  which  do  inherit  what  of  the  art  they  pbssess 
fifom  remote  antiquity. 

Otherwise,  in  a  cbuntry  so  well  supplied  with 
gafne  as  theits  generally  is,  it  appears  to  riie,  it 
would  have  received  no  attention,  or  else  have  been 
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carried  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  perfection.^  Ob- 
servation, in  which  they  are  by  no  means  deficient, 
must  have  unfolded  to  their  knowledge  the  fecundi. 
fying  powers  of  the  earth,  at  as  early  a  period 
(supposing  their  progenitors  the  same)  as  it  did  to 
any  other  race  of  men  j  and,  had  a  similar  necessity 
existed,  they,  no  doubt,  would  have  made  as  great 
proficiency.  Even  circumstanced  as  they  are,  they 
raise,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  many  of  their  villages, 
excellent  though  not  very  abundant  crops  of  com, 
beans,  tobacco,  pumpkins,  squashes,  &c.  as  before 
noticed.  In  effecting  this,  they  usually  till  the  prai- 
ries ;  when  otherwise,  they  clear  their  grounds  \^j 
building  fires  at  the  roots  of  trees,  or  by  stripping 
the  barks  from  them,  and,  with  hoes  procured  from 
the  traders,  plant  their  various  kinds  of  seeds  pro- 
miscuously, that  is,  without  regard  to  sorts  or  ar- 
rangement. They  carefully  rempve  the  weeds ;  keep 
the  soil  loose ;  and  when  occasion  requires,  hill 
it,  to  prevent  the  fragile  vegetation  from  being  in- 
jured by  the  winds.  In  dry  seasons  they  irrigate 
their  fields  occasionally,  and  at  their  harvests  preserve 
all  the  refuse  as  a  common  stock  for  food  for  their 
horses,  which,  with  the  dogs,  are  the  only  animals  they 
have  in  a  state  of  domestication.  The  former  are 
much  more  abundant  in  some  tribes  than  others,  and, 
where  most  so,  constitute  the  principal  wealth  of  the 
Indians.  They  are  valued  in  proportion  to  their  fleet- 
ness  and  ability  to  continue  the  chace  ;  and  those  that 
can  run  down  three  or  four  buffaloes  at  a  hunt  are 
esteemed  almost  invaluable  j  because,  to  their  owners, 
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they  are  the  certain  passports  to  distinction.  Among 
the  Osages  and  Kansas,  they  are  common  property, 
and  are  rarely  used,  except  as  pack-horses  in  their 
bunting  excursions. 

'  Their  dogs  are  all  similar  in  their  qualities  and  ap- 
pearance, and  seem  to  be  intermediates  between  the 
fox  and  wolf. 

They  are  with  the  Indians,  as  elsewhere,  generous, 
faithful,  and  devotedly  attached  to  their  masters,  who, 
in  return,  caress  and  provide  for  them  with  almost  as 
much  care  and  assiduity  as  they  do  for  their  own 
families. 

They  are  trained  to  guard  the  corn  fields  against 
the  depredatory  encroachments  of  the  horses ;  to 
pursue  game,  especially  after  it  has  been  wounded ; 
and,  when  collected,  to  defend  it  from  the  wolves, 
which  seldom  have  the  courage  to  dispute  with 
them  the  propriety  of  their  trust.  In  some  tribes 
they  are  eaten,  and  esteemed  a  great  delicacy; 
but  this  practice  does  not  prevail  where  the  buffalo, 
elk,  and  deer,  are  found  in  any  considerable  num. 
hers. 

According  to  tradition,  the  Great  Spirit,  when  he 
became  offended  with  the  Indians  because  of  their 
mal-practices,  particularly  one  towards  another,  gave 
them  the  dog,  as  a  pattern  of  fidelity  for  their  imita- 
tion J  from  which,  and  from  their  own  accounts  of 
these  animals;  I  infer  that  they  were  in  a  state  of 
domestication  among  the  Indians,  very  long  before 
the  American  continent  was  known  to,  or  even' 
thought  of,  by  the  Europeans. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

I  hs^ve  §lr^a(J^  ?lQti<<e4  the  progress  Xhfi  IiwUiWS 
have  made  in  geographical  deline^ti^?  VX'^  bjierof 
glypW<5,  ^rtUflg9»  ^  F<^^^^  *^f  ^^^  <?^p«Pity  ftW  far- 
tb^T  ft«d  mwe  iiii|¥)-i:t^t  improvei^ents,  ^ve^  tfe^ygb 
wholly  insulated  from  the  civilised  w^)d.  And^ 
w^e  Q^\^s  yfmt^}^  I  mgf^t  ^44  ft^  l^ftQ^l^dg^i  they 
h^y^  acf^W^e4  ift  such  1;)ir^Q9hc|s  of  manuiijctur^  ^ 
ajre  e!?9i?nti^  t<?^  their  coniloilts^ 

1(1^0^  ^tt^^l^nta  have  priojcipajly  prigiiQate4  ip 
necessity,  and  they  unquestionably  would  havQ  hi^en 
e3|;t^^f|d  tQ  JP-pre  popitivej  d|B^p9^stl:atiio^s  tP,  thiP 
ppint;,  py<?LXide4  th^  enpiting  pJ^Use^  e^^nt^J  tP  ?uch 
in^PV^^m?,  M  exi^te4, 

flqt  th^  ca^  is  %  Q^herwisej,  l^e,  m^WS  of 
pif9([^rijQg  %  cpmfortftUle  Uvehliiood  ^e  geiv^rall^  ^,t 
q;)y(lf^p^n4,  §in4  oppP3^4  tP  them ;  h^i4es,  th^  men 
ar^t^Hglit  to  regar4  every  kipd  of  labouj^  and  f%tigu^, 
ap$^r|  fFoift  W9fr  the  phftpe*  ^nd  th?  constructiojn  of 
io^lements  c^)ypij^te4  with  thes^  several,  pursjujits,  9s 
servile,  and  unbecoming  the  lofty  character  of  the 
w^rior*.  He^pe,  they  Q^n  claim  hut  very  Uttle  if 
aa^  credit  fp?  the  p^cpfipiency  to  yifhich  spfljie  of  the 
acUt  haye  wriYe4  s^VOmg  thew^.  It  is.  truCj^  the:K  POn- 
stmpt  cahws  ^d,  (jftjiioes,  a^d  njiaiiuftctiir^  £q^  thei;p 
ouRU;  \^f|^  b/Bs^es  what  I  h^ve  mei;itipne4ai  wbodei^ 
bpw^,  Jfjp4  sppo^  trom  thp  prptubei?anp(^s^  pf  trees, 
«4  WP^  <^PW^  elay  ^i;idi  indur^ti^d  bol^;}  hwt.  the. 
dfies^ng  of  :|kin^,  the  Qonsta;uctipn  of  jipttsry,  an,4 
the  fabrication  of  blankets  apd  tfifkti^  ^.r^,  le|)^  fp;r  the 
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performa^^?^  of  the  ^on^^n,  notwi^l^^m^ding  t^^if 
other  engagements,  a^^  suppp^ed  infi^rior  ip,^l\^ctii^) 
endpiwments.  I^  ^pnsf ^\if|^ce  of  \\i\&  stal^  pf  t|>JQgs, 
added  t9,  the  rpvipg  and  belligeyep.^  Uyes  the;y  lead, 
^nd  the  dis^Y^Utf^ea  they  laboiii-  under  fpr  WWP/^  pf 
wofki^^lf  tpqJs,  th§  very  Unft^^ed  Ifnoyifledge  they  h^^Y* 
acq^ire^  ought  ^pt  ^q  ei^cite  pur  siurprise)  and  |  ^^v)^ 
p^rsus^ded  wiU  r^q^  \»^hen  all  the  pircMfflati^^ices  of 
their  liye^  h^y^  b.eefl  ?9.n,sidered. 

Their  mode  pf  d»*???iittg  sl^i"^  ia  very  simjile,  Whew 
they  yiis\\  tp  pregerye  th^  h^ir»  they  fi|r^t  extend  th^ 
skins  ;n  the  shade^  ^v4.  ^read  a.  thi>u  cpve^ng  qf 'the 
recent  ordure  of  the  huff^JP  n^i^ed  with  play,  pfl  th^ 
fleshj^  sides,  whi^h  for  two  or  three  days  are  kept 
conjftantly  ^jpois,tei;\ed  with  water.  In  the  nei^t  plftP^ 
they  9.r^  thorpy^hly  cleansed,  ^P.d  wl^sequefttly 
r^ibhed  in  th^  hr^n  o^.'  sp>m  animglj  1^\  they  he9<«n^ 
dry,.  ^^  ^nd  l^iant. 

iph?y  ar^  the^  ^^jshed  i^  wate^^  tbi^ik^ed  >*?i.th  cqi;n 

brap,  di:jed»  ^^d  ^q^ly  sqraped  with  hpn^s,  ^ha^R 
stpneSn  or  ^niyes,  pr  so^etimesi  they  ar?  WPTl^ed  sptl, 
by  dr^>ying  them  bi^ckwards  ^nd  foryira^i^^s.  oyer  the 
rounded  en,d  pi  ^  pieee  pf  tinih^r,,  fixed  pe^i?aanently 
ir^  the  grpund..  When  sttffieiently  dressed^  W  \H  ^m-. 
nei^  ahove  described?  they  ^i;e  h\ing  ^p  tP  he  ampked,^ 
either  ip  the  snioke  apei^ture  of  the  lodges,  pv  i^ 
places,  construeted  ej^cluaively  for  the  p,ujppse. 

Dressed  skins  are  generally  kept  in  this  situ^tiPP^' 
exqeipt  vhe^  yequired  fpf  iise. 

^hojald  the  hair  4t  any  time  heporaie  lopse,  they 
cqver  th^  h^ftry  sides  of  the.  skin^  with  flqete-cut  q^- 
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bark,  and  sprinkle  water  on  them  three,  four,  or  five 
times  a  day,  till  it  becomes  fixed. 

When  skins  are  to  be  dressed  without  the  hair,  they 
are  covered  with  ashes,  and  kept  in  a  trough  of  water, 
till  the  action  of  the  ley  readily  admits  of  its  being 
scraped  off;  when  the  same  processes,  as  above  de- 
scribed, are  performed  with  brains,  bran,  smoke,  &c. 

The  former  are  used  by  the  Indians  for  bedding, 
robes,  and  dresses,  and,  in  some  instances,  for  lining 
their  lodges ;  the  latter  are  made  into  leggings  and 
mockasins,  and  in  some  of  the  tribes  into  coverings 
for  their  tents  or  lodges.  Those  used  for  construct- 
ing their  canoes  are  never  dressed. 

While  travelling,  the  hunters  preserve  their  skins 
by  simply  rolling,  or  placing  leaves  in  them :  this, 
however,  it  should  be  understood,  is  only  done  in  cool 
weather,  for  they  seldom  attempt  to  save  them  in  the 
summer  months ;  or  if  they  should,  it  is  by  dtying 
and  smoking  them  over  a  fire.  The  skins  are  gener- 
ally dry  when  put  into  the  hands  of  the  women  for 
dressing,  though  this  condition  is  not  considered  as 
a  requisite  in  the  process.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
notice,  that  skins  dressed  by  the  Indians,  that  is, 
those  which  have  been  smoked,  are  never  injured  by 
worms,  and  are  not  so  liable  to  become  hard,  or  to 
stretch,  afler  having  been  wet,  as  are  the  pliant  ones 
of  the  professed  leather-dressers  among  the  white 
people. 

In  manufacturing  their  pottery  for  cooking  and  do- 
mestic purposes,  they  collect  tough  clay,  beat  it  into 
powder,  temper  it  with  water,  and  then  spread  it 
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bV^r'Modks  ctf  Wood,  which  hrVe  beWhfeniieaitfio 
khaip'ek  "to  suit  th^ir  (Convenience  or  fdHcy.  W&en 
sitiffici^Htly'diiied,  they  are  removed  from  the  innbiKld^ 
jfrlaced  in  ^oper  dil!i!iati6AB,  a^d  burii4d  ih  a  liarchi^sk 
guit&ble  to  theilr  ihteildcul  tisei 

A^6tNer  irietKod ^^dbtised by  tHi'^M  %  t6  6i}aiih% 
inner  surface  of  baskets  made  of  rushes  or  wiOi^il^ 
^th  clajr  to  any  requited  ihlbktiess,  ahct  Mfen  dry, 
to  biirii  them  as  ^bbve  describied. 

Id  this  WsLy  they  bohistrud  large,  h'aiidlso^e',  ahd 
tolerllbly  dhi-4b1e  ^arej  th'biigh  latterly;  ^th  slibl^ 
tribed  as  have  ihiich  intercouri^e  with  the  ^liiie^  it  is 
ho):  hitibh  i^i,  becabse  oi*  t^  sub^JtituttSn  ofc^^ 
irdii  ^afe  M  iik  Mid: 

Wheti  i:hesg  Ves^Ms  ^e  i&^,  ^  is  the  c4^se  ^o^  {Hl^ 
inatiit'fkciure  6f  siigar.  My  Ex4  sii's|iehd[ed  By  |raj>e 
vines,  which,  wherever  exposed  to  the  Hire,  Alee  ioE" 
stoflj^  l^ep!  cioi^ref ed  with  tiiolsi  ctif: 

SdmeM^;  hbWeV^  the  iM  ^e  i^^  ^Iroii^ 
and  project  a  \ii&^  i^wiirdly  quiil^  i-biiiiicl  the  vessel^ 
so  a^  io  adttiit  St  iMr  heim  sust^fied  tlf  fla^ened 
pieces  df  >^o'od;  M^  underneath  theie  pfejfecitibte;  and 
Extending  {icross  their  ^entlr^i^: 

The  h'iii:  6f  the  bufl&Io  ^d  dMi  ailiiftald  is  ^om^- 
t^es  fii^riufkctufed  into  til^kei^;  iM  tiair  is'  Mt 

mst^d  hf  h'afid,"  m  ^i^(Md  int^  HkfL  rHe  wai^ 

i^  thetf  laid  of  a  fength'  iS  M\JeiF  th6  ^i^e^  of  mk 
menAe^yknm;  crbskrf by  WteemM  smobiai  rb'^ 
alteifhately  l?eiieafft  tfe'  threM,'  aAd  s^dur^ff  al; 
^a;bh'  ei^^d  to  sWongeir  rods'  su^'^orted  on  fbrkd,'  at 
i'  shBiif  di^iibe  above  th^  ^OundV  TMi  pif&. 
pared,  the  woof  is  filled  in,  thread  by  thread,'  and 
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pressed  closely  together,  by  means  of  a  long 
flattened  wooden  needJe.  When  the  weaving  is 
finished,  the  ends  of  the  warp  and  woof  are  tied  into 
knots,  and  the  blanket  is  ready  for  use.  In  the  same 
manner  they  construct  mats  from  flags  and  rushes, 
on  which,  particularly  in  warm  weather,  they  sleep 
and  sit. 

In  districts  of  country  where  the  sugar  maple 
abounds,  the  Indians  prepare  considerable  quantities 
of  sugar  by  simply  concenti'ating  the  juices  of  the 
tree  by  boiling,  till  it  acquires  a  sufficient  consistency 
to  crystallize  on  cooling.  But,  as  they  are  extrava- 
gantly fonc^pf  it,  very  little  is  preserved  beyond  th0 
sugar-making  season.  The  men  tap  the  trees,  attach 
spigots  to  them,  make  the  sap  troughs ;  and  some- 
times, at*  this  frolicking  season,  assist  the  squaws  in 
collecting  sap. 

The  men  occasionally  amuse  themselves  with  mak- 
ing bowls  and  pipes  of  clay,  for  their  individual  use, 

which  are  burned  as  before  described. 

^'-  ■  ■   ■  ■  '      ■■ 

They  also  make  bowls  and  pipes  of  a  kind  of 
indurated  bole,  and  of  compact  sand  and  linestone, 
which  are  excavated  and  reduced  to  form  by  means 
of  friction  with  harder  substances,  and  the  inter- 
vention of  sand  and  water.  They  generally  orna- 
ment them  with  some  figure  characteristic  of  the 
owner's  name ;  as  fo;"  instance  with  that  of  a  buffalo, 
elk,  bear,  tortqise,  serpent,  &c.,  according  to  the 
circumstance  or  caprice  that  has  given  rise  to  its 
assumption.  In  the  same  way  they  manufacture 
their  large  stone  mortars,  for  reducing  corn  into  fine 
-meal 
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In  specifying  the  employments  of  the  Indians, 
although  the  subjects  do  not  properly  come, under 
this  head,  I  ought  not  to  omit  giving  some  account 
of  their  cabins  or  lodges,  which  are  always  con- 
structed by  the  men.  They  are  usually  formed  of 
split  poles,  in  the  shape  of  an  equilateral,  quadran- 
gular, obtusely-truncated  cone,  with  an  aperture 
through  the  top,  for  the  egress  of  the  smoke.  They 
are  generally  about  twenty  feet  square,  and  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  in  height.  The  apertures  be- 
tween the  poles  are  closed  either  with  prairie' grass 
and  clay,  turf,  or  the  barks  of  trees.  They  have  no 
windows,  and  but  one  door,  which  is  generally  on 
the  south  side :  in  cold  weather  they  close  it  with  a 
curtain  of  skins,  and  it  is  not  unusual,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  for  the  cabins  of  the  chiefs  and 
principal  warriors  to  be  partially,  and  sometimes 
wholly  lined  with  the  same  materials. 

From  the  loose  manner  in  which  they  build  their 
fires,  their  lodges  are  intolerably  smoky,  especially 
in  windy  weather ;  and,  in  fact,  whenever  artificially 
heated,  they  are  sufficiently  so  to  render  them  exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable  to  all  except  Indians,  who,  from 
being  accustomed,  scarcely  experience  any  inconve- 
nience from  it. 

Considerable  difference  prevails  among  the  dif- 
ferent tribes,  and  even  among  the  individuals  of  the 
same  tribe,  in  the  construction  of  their  lodges. 

Sometimes  they  are, built  principally  of  clay  or 
turf,  and  at  others  of  bark  or  brush,  sustained  by 
poles,  and  covered  first  with  prairie  grass,  and  then 
with  loose  earth. 
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This  difference  particularly  distinguishes  the  In- 
dians settled  in  villages  from  the  roving  bands,  which 
always  construct  their  huts  in  the  most  temporary 
manner ;  nevertheless,  they  are  generally  very  com- 
fortable, being  covered  with  skins,  which,  for  the 
especial  purpose,  make  up  part  of  their  baggage. 

The  lodges  for  public  purposes  are  much  larger, 
and  vary  considerably  in  the  forms  of  their  struc- 
ture ;  sometimes  they  are  octagonal ;  at  others,  ob- 
long, or  square;  and,  as  the  case  may  be,  are 
btheirwise  pyramidical. 

"'They  are  the  depositories  of  all  public  records 
and  property,  and  are  never  entered  by  any  of  thi 
individuals  of  a  tribe,  except  on  public  occasions : 
even  enemies,  when  they  have  it  completely  in  their 
power,  deem  it  sacrilegious  to  enter  them,  or  in  any 
way  to  molest  their  contents,  unless  the  proprietary 
nation  should  have  been  wholly  cut  off  or  vanquished. 

Their  canoes  are  made  promiscuously  by  either 
men  or  women,  and  sometimes  conjointly  by  both, 
according  to  the  exigency  for  which  they  are  wanted. 
The  skeletons  or  frames  are  made  of  osier  or 
flexible  poles,  lashed  together  with  bark  or  some 
either  materials,  and  are  covered  generally  with  the 
skins  of  the  bufialo  sewed  together,  and  to  the  frame, 
with  the  sinews  of  the  deer.  They  vary  in  size  con- 
siderably according  to  the  service  for  which  they 
are  wanted  :  sometimes  a  single  skin  covers  one,  ai^d, 
at  others,  a  half  dozen  are  required.  The  hair  is 
lefl  on  the  outside ;  it,  however,  soon  wears  off,  when 
the  boat  moves  rapidly  in  the  water,  and  is  easily  ma- 
naged. 
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The  Indians  smoke,  oil,  and  preserve  them  with 
great  care,  which  makes  them  very  durable.  When 
travelling,  they  often  remove  them  to  the  land ,  invert 
and  use  them  for  shelters  against  the  rain  ^  being  ex- 
ceedingly light,  they  are  carried  without  inconvenience 
over  the  longest  portages.  The  Indians  also  construct 
canoes  from  the  bark  of  the  birch-tree,  and  frdm 
cotton-wood  trees,  and  such  are  more  or  less  in  use 
among  most  of  the  tribes. 

CURlftENCY   AND   TRADE. 

iVom  the  nature  and  origin  of  society  among  the 
Indians,  it  may  readily  be  supposed,  a|id  correctly 
too,  that  trade  among  themselves,  and  even  with 
strangers,  is  conducted  on  a  very  limited  scale,  and 
by  precarious  standards. 

Their  currency  standard  of  value  is  different  in  dif- 
ferent tribes.  Among  the  Osages,  Kansas,  Ottowas, 
Mahas,  and  their  neighbouring  tribes,  the  beaver  skin 
is  as  much  the  aggregate  of  fractions,  as  the  dollar  is 
in  Spain  and  the  United  States,  or  as  the  sovereign 
in  Great  Britain. 

In  general,  two  good  otter  sktns  are  valued  equal 
to  one  beaver  skin ;  from  ten  to  twelve  racoon,  or  four 
or  five  wild-cat  skins,  at  the  same  rate;  and  so  on  for 
other  skins,  or  materials  for  traffic.  The  standard 
among  the  Mandans  is  a  skin  full  of  corn. 

These  skin  measures  are  of  different  dimensions,  and 
are  kept  in  the  council  lodge.  The  Ricaras  use  a 
stone  mortar  for  the  same;  purpose,  and  it  is  kept  in 
the  same  public  place;  while  some  of  the  tribes 
situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  Rocky  Mounfainsg ' 
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make  use  of  various  coloured  shells,  ground  to  an  oval 
or  nearly  round  shape.  Belts  of  wampum  are  also 
used,  not  only  as  standards  of  value,  but  as  records  of 
important  transactions.  .  According  to  these  various 
standards  they  exchange  property  among  themselves, 
and  with  the  traders,  for  such  articles  as  they  fancy,  or 
may  really  want;  but,  as  the  Indians  are  not  generally 
acquainted  with  the  value  of  foreign  commodities,  it 
frequently  happens  among  some  of  the  tribes,  that 
councils  are  convened  to  establish  the  rate  of  ex- 
change, which  is  afterwards  publicly  promulgated, 
and  pretty  strictly  adhered  to.  In  most  of  the  tribes, 
however,  the  traders  are  left  to  fix  their  own  prices,  \ 
and  they  generally  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege 
to  the  extent  of  the  credulity  and  ignorance  of  the 
Indians;  but  I  have  already  named  this  circumstance, 
together  with  the  consequences  that  sometimes  follow. 
When  two  of  the  Indians  have  entered  into  a  con- 
tract, and  a  credit  is  given,  the  time  of  payment  al- 
ways extends  to  the  termination  of  the  next  hunting 
season,  and  the  number  of  beaver  skihs  due,  is  regis- 
tered  by  a  similar  number  of  marks  or  notches  cut  on 
the  inside*  of  the  great  council  lodge,  at  the  first  sub- 
sequent public  meeting.  On  the  final  settlement,  it  is 
exceedingly  rare  that  any  disagreement  takes  place ; 
though,  should  any  exist,  the  affair  is  referred  for  ad- 
justment to  some  of  the  most  respectable  old  men  or 
councillors,  much  after  the  manner  practised  in  civili- 
zed life.  The  decision  is  final,  and,  though  it  should 
be  disapproved,  is  very  seldom  reproached.  Nothing, 
indeed,  could  give  greater  offence  to  the  referees,  than 
an  opposite  line  of  conduct:  the  offended  parties  would 
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never  afterwards  sit  at  the  same  council  fire,  nor  hi!d 
any  other  intercourse  with  the  offender. 

Breach  of  contract  is  very  seldom  known  among 
them;  but,  when  one  does  occur,  coercion  is  out  of  the 
question:  for  they,  in  fact,  are  strangers  to  all  systems 
of  the  kind;  and  when  told  by  the  traders  of  the  prac- 
tice of  imprisoning  for  debt,  which  prevails  among  the 
whites,  the  motive,  unless  it  be  for  revenge,  appears 
to  them  altogether  paradoxical. 

Should  an  Indian  be  unable  to  meet  his  engage- 
ments,  in  consequence  of  sickness  or  ill  success  in  ' 
hunting,  the  creditor  never  duns  him,  nor  even  so  ' 
much  as  mentions  his  individual  wants  in  his  presence, 
but  the  same  friendly  relations  subsist  between  them, 
as  though  no  disappointment  or  delinquency  had  taken 
place.  But  if  the  inability  of  the  debtor  originates 
in  his  indolent  or  intemperate  habits ;  or  if  he  wilfully 
omits  to  pay  when  he  has  the  means  in  his  power,  and 
otherwise  applies  them,  he  then  suffers  a  greater  pen- 
alty than  imprisonment;  he  is  abandoned  by  his  friends, 
and  is  characterised  as  a  bad  Indian ;  and  his  creditor 
would  esteem  it  dishonourable  to  receive  from  him 
afterwards  even  his  just  demands.  Such  instances 
have  occurred  within  my  knowledge  ;  but  they  are 
exceedingly  rare.  These  methods  of  negotiatioii  and 
trade  answer  very  well  among  the  Indians;  they  suffer 
no  inconvenience  from  the  absence  of  a  specie  curren- 
cy; and,  in  fact,  many  Indians  are  ignorant  of  its  use, 
and,  when  in  possession  of  coin,  apply  it  solely  to  de- 
corating their  persons.  They  are  generally  strangers 
to  exclusive  property,  except  as  regards  their  lodges 
and  furniture.      It  is  true,    after  their  hunts  and 
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CRIMES  AVD    MODES  OF  PUNISHMENT. 

There  happen  but  very  few  occurrences  among 
the  Indians,  which  are  regarded  as  criminal.  I 
have  never  iieard  of  an  instance  of  treason,  or  con- 
spiracy against  any  of  their  Communities,  and  know 
of  no  pumshment  for  such  an  offence.  But,  if  I  un- 
derstand the  Indian  character,  an  individual  detected 
in  holding  a  correspondence  with  the  enemies  of  his 
country,,  would,  I  venture  to  assert,  suffer  instant 
deathiby  the  hands  of  the  detector. 

Mulder,  ingratitude,  cowardice,  adultery,  stealing 
and  lying,  Constitute  nearly  the  whole  list  of  their 
crimes. 

The  first  is  punished  "  blood  for  blood,"  according 
to  the  Mosaic  law,  by  the  relations  of  the  deceased, 
without  regard  to  the  justification  of  trial  and  con- 
demnation. 

Ingratitude  is  certain  to  involve  the  offender  in  a 
loss  of  character  j  and  this  offence,  and  cowardice,  are 
represented  in  more  hideous  colours,  and  dwelt  on 
with  more  pointed  emphasis  by  the  squaws  and  old 
men,  in  their  lessons  to  the  youth,  than  any  other, 
with  the  exception  of  murder,  in  their  whole  catalogue. 
It  is  sometimes  punishable  with  death:  for,  should  an 
Indian,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  accept  grace  by 
being  adopted  into  the  family  of  his  captors,  and 
afterwards  abscond  and  be  retaken  fighting  against 
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them,  he  would  forfeit  his  life,  without  the  possibility 
of  a  second  reprieve.  *  ' 

Loss  of  reputation  is  not  the  only  consequence  of 
cowardice.  Among  the  Kansas,  when  it  cannot  be 
corrected,  they  destroy  cowards,  probably  with  a  view 
to  nerve  the  young  warriors  in  the  practice  of  the  op- 
posite quality. 

I  witnessed  one  of  these  executions,  which  origin- 
ated in  the  following  circumstances,  and  was  con- 
ducted in  the  following  manner. 

The  Kansas  had  returned  from  a  successful  war 
excursion,  in  which  one  of  their  party,  who  had  on  a 
former  occasion  been  culpable,  behaved  in  a  very  ^ 
cowardly  manner.  The  whole  nation,  except  those 
who  had  lost  relations,  and  Te-pa-gee,  the  subject 
for  chastisement,  was  engaged  in  rejoicings  appro- 
priate to  tlie  occasion  of  victory.  Te-pa-gefe,  probably 
without  the  least  suspicion  of  the  destiny  that  await- 
ed him,  had  withdrawn  from  the  public  ceremonials, 
and  sullenly  seated  himself  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  ad- 
jacent to  the  river.  Shortly  after,  and  apparently 
without  design,  the  squaws  and  children  in  their 
dances  approached  the  river,  near  the  place  occu- 
pied by  him  ;  when  E-gron-ga-see  walked  carelessly 
through  the  festive  groups,  presented  himself  be- 
fore the  astonished  culprit,  and  proclaimed  to  him, 
in  a  voice  audible  to  all  present,  "  Thy  coward- 
ice has  forfeited  thy  life."  The  sports  instantly 
ceased ;  all  was  silence  at\d  consternation  :  E-gron- 
ga-see  drew  his  knife  from  beneath  his  robe,  Te- 
pa-gee  bared  his  bosom,  received  a  thurst  to  the 
heart,  and  died  without  scarcely  uttering  a  groan. 
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The  wai'riors  then  assembled  with  the  witnesses  of 
this  tragic  scene;  the  executioner,  addressing  his 
audience  in  a  few  words,  stated  the  reprehensible  con- 
duct of  the  deceased,  and  the  necessity  that  existed 
for  inflicting  so  signal  a  punishment ;  after  which  all 
returned  to  their  respective  homes.  *  ^ 

I  need  not  attempt  to  describe  the  feelings  which 
this  event  occasioned  in  my  mind,  and  those  of  the 
young  Indians  generally.  We  all  concluded,  that,  in 
preference  to  suffering  such  ignominy,  we  would  die 
a  thousand  deaths,  if  it  were  possible,  in  defence  of 
our  country ;  and  the  old  men  and  squaws  availed 
themselves  of  the  occurrence  to  confirm  and 
strengthen  our  resolutions. 

The  Indians  claim  the  sole  disposal  of  their  wives; 
and  although,"  in  many  instances,  they  devote  them 
to  the  sensual  gratification  of  their  friends,  without 
associating  the  least  impropriety  to  the  transaction, 
yet  they  regard  a  voluntary  indulgence  of  the  pas- 
sions, on  their  part,  as  an  unpardonable  offence. 

Incontinency  after  marriage,  apart  from  that 
tolerated  by  custom,  as  above  noticed,  can  scarcely 
be  numbered  among  the  sins  prevalent  among  the 
Indians.  The  men  reprobate  lasciviousness,  as 
unbecoming  the  character  of  the  warrior ;  hence, 
though  their  temperament  may  be  as  ardent  as 
is  common  to  any  particular  race  of  the  human 
family,  they  afiect  a  phlegmatic  disposition,  to  which 
the  love  of  reputation  and  glory  forces  them  to  con- 
form their  habits. 

The  women  are  not  less  ardent  than  the  men ;  but 
the  love  of  character,  the  apprehension  of  suffering. 
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sind  the  continency  of  their  husbands,  combii^e  in 
general  to  establish  similar  habits^ 

This,  however,  is  not  uniformly  the  case,  more  par- 
ticularly with  those  who  hai^e  adjuncts  to  participate 
in  the  favours  of  their  husbands ; .  with  such,  derelic- 
tion fi'om  duty  occurs  much  more  frequently  than  it 
does,  where  the  conjugal  relations  are  more  consist- 
ently balanced  between  the  sexes. 

Repudiation  is  the  punishment  most  generally 
inflicted  ^  for  this  offence ;  and  it  is  resorted  to  both 
by  men  and  women,  especially  when  an  ex-parte 
attachment' exists.  On  the  part  of  the  men  the 
punishment  is,  however,  discretionary.  They  somei- 
times  cut  off*  their  hair  ;  slit,  or  cut  off*  their  noses 
or  ears :  at  others,  when  they  have  many  children, 
they  merely  discontinue  all  intercourse  with  them, 
and  substitute  other  wives  in  their  stead.  I  knew 
of  an  instance  in  which  the'  outraged  husband 
took  the  life  of  his  light-footed  squaw.  He  was 
himself  an  eye-witness  to  her  offence;  he  loved, 
and  had  never  suspected:  anger,  for  the  moment, 
ti'iumphed  over  reason ;  he  directed  his  tomahawk, 
and  the  blow  was  unerring.  This  circumstance  pro- 
duced  some  excitement  among  her  relations ;  but  no 
attempt  was  ever  made,  within  my  knowledge,  to 
revenge  her  death. 

Among  the  individuals  of  some  tribes  or  nations, 
theftt  is  a  crime  scarcely  known.  They  have  neither 
fastenings  to  the  doors  of  their  lodges,  nor  any  setr'^t 
place  for  the  security  of  their  effects  ;  and  they  leave 
them  for  -days  together,  or  retire  to  rest,  without  en- 
tertaining the  least  apprehension  for  their  own  safety, 
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or  that  of  their  property.  Th^y  however  are  taught 
from  infancy,  that  it  is  not  only  right,  but  a  duty,  to 
depredate  on  the  goods  and  effects  of  their  enemies, 
and  such  as  maintain  equivocal  relations  with  them. 
But  these  observations  will  not  apply  universally; 
for,  in  some  which  have  become  more  settled,  a  dis- 
tinction of,  and  desire  to  accumulate  property  exists 
in  a  limited  degree.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  are  more  difficult,  and 
the  indolent  are  more  apt  to  become  dishonest.  The 
offender  is  sometimes  punished  by  banishment ;  but, 
in  general,  he  is  made  to  restore  the  stolen  g6ods, 
and,  if  able,  sometimes  threefold. 

Falsehood  they  esteem  much  more  mean  and  con* 
temptible  than  stealing.  The  greatest  insult  that 
can  be  offered  to  an  Indian,  is,  to  doubt  his  courage ; 
the  next  is,  to  question  his  honour  or  truth :  then 
to  doubt  his  ability  to  hunt  and  travel,  and  to 
slight  his  proffered  hospitality  and  friendship.  But 
ipsults  are  not  accounted  crimes,  except  against  in- 
dividuals. *      ' 

Lying,  as  well  as  stealing,  entails  loss  of  character 
on  habitual  offenders ;  and,  indeed,  an  Indian  of  in- 
dependent feelings  and  elevated  character  will  hold 
no  kind  of  intercourse  with  any  one  who  has  been 
once  clearly  convicted. 

For  the  commission  of  all  crimes,  insults,  and  of- 
fences, the  party  or  individual  injured  is  the  executor 
of  its  own  revenge,  except  in  the  case  of  bloodshed, 
when,  as  before  remarked,  it  devolves  on  the  nearest 
relations  of  the  deceased,  who  seldom  relax  in  their 
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resentments  short  of  obtaining  the  most  ample;  satis. 
faction. 

In  general  they  are  just  one  towards  another,  and 
inculcate  and  practise  the  moral  duties,  no  doubt  be- 
cause experience  has  taught,  that  such  conduct  is  the 
most  conducive  to  their  own  and  the  public  happiness. 
Nevertheless,  difficulties  sometimes  occur,  which  can- 
not be  accommodated  even  by  the  interposition  of  the 
influence  of  the  national  councils. ,  In  such  cases, 
one  or  other  of  the  parties,  with  its  adherents,  sepa- 
rates from  the  nation. 

While  I  lived  with  the  Kansas,  a  young  girl  who 
had  been  adopted  into  the  Wolf  family,  was  insulted 
by  a  young  Indian,  belonging  to  the  family  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  Panther.  The  girl  enter- 
tained a  strong  antipathy  for  this  would-be  gallant, 
and,  in  retaliation  for  offered  violence,  or  rather  in 
sdf-defence,  inflicted  several  dangerous  wounds  with 
a  scalping-knife.  At  first  the  parents  of  the  parties 
sided  with  their  respective  children,  ^  and  afterwards 
the  entire  families  became  involved  in  the  quarrel,  and 
some  lives  were  lost  on  both  sides.  The  affair  assum- 
ing  a  serious  aspect  was  carried  before  the  councils, 
which  at  first,  from  the  motives  before  noticed,  re- 
fused to  give  it  consideration ;  nor  did  their  final  de- 
cision satisfy  both  parties  ;  and  the  most  feeble  one 
abandoned  the  village,  and  established  a  settlement 
considerably  farther  up,  on  the  Kansas  river.  After 
I  lefl  them,  the  parties  became  reconciled  in  conse- 
quence of  a  war  with  the  Pawnees,  and  the  discon- 
tented returned  to  their  former  habitations. 
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In  common,  the  councils  do  not  intermeddle  with 
private  disputes;  because,  as  the  Indians  say,  it  would 
have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  evil,  by  increasing  its 
consequence. 

•  When  complaints  are  preferred,  their  answer  gene- 
rally is,  that  "  none  but  squaws  become  involved  in 
troubles  and  disputes,  &om  which  they  cannot  extri- 
cate themselves." 
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MANNER  OF   COUNTINO  TIME,   TRADITIONS,    TUMULI,    MONU- 
MENTS, &C. 

Their  mode  of  reckoning  time  is  very  simple.  Their 
year  begins  about  the  vernal  equinox,  or  at  the  length- 
ening of  the  days:  their  menstrual  periods  are  reckon- 
ed  from  one  full  moon  to  another ;  and  their  diurnal, 
or  rather  nocturnal,  for  they  count  nights  instead  Of 
days,  from  sunset  to  sunset.  The  first  month  they 
denominate  the  hunting,  bird,  or  singing  month; 
because  in  it  ^they  begin  to  hunt,  and  the  birds  begin 
to  pair,  and  sing.  The  second  they  call  the  flower 
month,  because  in  it  the  greatest  part  oi  the  plants 
are  in  blossom.  The  third  they  call  the  planting 
month ;  as  during  it  they  plant  the  seeds  of  such 
vegetables  as  they  cultivate.  The  fourth  is  called 
the  salt  month,  on  account  of  the  game  first  collect- 
ing in  vast  herds  about  the  salt-licks,  which  have 
generally  become  strong  at  this  period.  .The  fifth  is 
called  the  buffalo,  because  in  it  the  male  and  female 
begin  to  .herd  together.  The  sixth  is  called  the  corn, 
or  plum  month  ;  because  green  corn  is  then  first  ga- 
thered, and  the  plums  become  ripe.  The  seventh  is 
called  the  harvest  month,  because  it  is  that  in  which 
the  corn  is  gathered.  The  eighth  is  called  the  bear,  or 
smoky  month,  because  these  animals  are  now  fat,  and 
the  season  for  killing  them  commences,  and  because 
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the  atmosphere  is  generally  very  smoky,  from  the 
fires  that  prevail.  The  ninth  they  disting^sh  as 
the  buck,  or  windy  month ;  because  in  it  the  bucks 
cast  their  horns,  and  the  winds  blow  more  violently. 
The  tenth  is  the  freezing,  or  snow  month ;  because 
of  the  frost  and  snows  which  generally  prevail. 
The  eleventh  is  the  dead  month ;  because  of  the 
dreary  aspect  which  all  creation  takes  on.  The 
twelfth  they  call  the  thaw,  or  rain  month ;  because 
of  the  thaws  and  rains  that  prevail :  and  the  thir- 
teenth they  call  the  sugar  months ;  because  in  it  they 
manufacture  their  sugar,  from  the  maple  and  box 
elder  trees. 

Different  nations  observe  the  same  annual  divisions, 
though  they  give  different  names  to  the  moons,  all 
which,  however,  partake  of  the  characteristic  changes 
of  the  season. 

I  ought  before  to  have  noticed,  that  in  their  com- 
munications, they  particularize  different  periods,  when 
deemed  necessary,  by  hieroglyphic  figures  indicative 
of  these  various  characteristics ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
planting  month  is  represented  by  grains  of  sprouting 
corn,  &c. 

They  have  no  general  epochs  from  which  to  date, 
but  each  individual  counts  from  the  time  when  his 
fathers  or  ancestors  flourished. 

Their  traditionary  accounts  all  refer  back  to  inde- 
finite eras.  They  have  many  current  among  tliem, 
of  which  sonie  have  already  been  noticed,  and  the 
account  may  be  extended  somewhat  further,  per- 
haps to  the  amusement,  though  I  cannot  suppose  to 
the  improvement  of  my  readers, 
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Some  relate,  that  the  whole  human  family,  and 
every  living  thing,  like  vegetables,  sprang  out  of  the 
earth  many  hundred  snows  ago:  others,  as  before 
•noticed,  that  the  Great  Spirit  created  at  first  only 
one  of  each  sex,  and  placed  them  on  an  island 
■in  the  midst  of  the  great  waters,  which,  in  the 
process  of  time,  became  too  small  for  their  accom- 
modation, and  threatened  them  with  great  cala- 
mities. In  this  distress,  the  woman,  who  was 
remarkable  for  her  piety  and  goodness,  prayed  to 
their  Great  Father,  who  took  compassion  on  them, 
and  sent  the  beavers,  musk-rats,  and  turtles,  to 
enlarge  it  with  materials  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  which  they  collected  in  such  great  quantities, 
as  to  give  to  the  island  the  present  extent  of  our 
earth. 

The  different  tribes  have  very  different  traditions : 
some  of  them  are  truly  ludicrous,  and  are  related  with 
a  seriousness  not  very  reputable  to  their  credulity  and 
understanding ;  of  this  nature  is  the  following :  it  is 
often  repeated  by  the  women  themselves.  It  states 
that  the  red  men  were  furnished  with  long  tails,  but 
that  having  offended  the  Great  Spirit,  he  deprived 
them  of  these  ornaments,  and  from  them  created  the 
women.  As  an  t^lditional  punishment,  he  sent  large 
swarms  of  mosquitoes  to  prey  upon  them,  which,  when 
they  were  thus  mutilated,  could  torment  them  with 
greater  impunity. 

I  ought  not  perhaps  to  have  prefaced  this  oral  ac- 

■^ count  of  the  Indiana  with  any  remarks  of  my  own, 

^  because  without  them  the  advocates  of  the  hypothesis 

that  all  mankind  were  once  quadrupeds,  might  have 
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used  it  with  more  plausibility  as  an  argument  in  sup- 
port of  those  which  they  have  already  advanced. 

The  Indians  do  not  pretend  to  any  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  tumuli  or  mounds  that  are  occasion- 
ally met  with  in  their  country.     They  believe  their 
ongin  artiftcial,  and  the  production  of  necessity  and 
custom,  in  respect  to  defence  and  interments  of  the 
dead.    One  tradition  of  the  Quapaws  states,  that  a 
nation  differing  very  much  from  themselves^  inha- 
bited the  country  many  hundred  snows  ago,  when 
game  was  so    plenty  that  it  required  very  flight 
efforts  to  procure   a  subsistence,   and  when  there 
existed  no  hostile  neighbours  to  render  the  pursuit 
of    war  necessary.      They   then  merely  for   sport 
collected   the  earth  into  heaps,  which    have  ever 
since  remained,   and  been   used  by  other  nations 
which  have  succeeded  to  their  possession,  as  the  de- 
positories of  their  dead.      Another  states  that  they 
have  been  constructed  to  protect  the  red  men  from 
the  attacks  of  wild  beasts,  which  formerly  were  very 
large,  and  used  to  destroy  many  of  the  Indians ;   but 
that  finally  the  Great  Spirit  commiserated  his  red 
children,  and  taught  them  the  use  of  the  bow  and 
arrow,   by  which   means  they  had  destroyed  their 
enemies,  and  the  use  of  this  kind  of  defence  had 
become  unnecessary;  while  others  state,  that  they 
were  .  built    solely    for   securing    one  nation  from 
being  suppressed  by  another.    AU  concur  in  their 
great  antiquity,  and  most  of  them  in  their  having  been 
the  work  of  a  people  which  had  altogether  ceased  to 
exist,  before  those  hunting-grounds  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  ancestors  of  the  present  occupants. 
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Thie  Indians  are  well  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stance of  their  containing  human  bones ;  and  many, 
notwithstanding  their  traditionary  accounts,  believe 
them  to  have  been  the  depositories  of  the  dead  for  a 
nation  of  men  which  now  no  longer  exists.  These 
mounds  are  regarded  with  great  reverence,  and  are 
frequently  resorted  to  by  the  Indians  when  in  their 
neighbourhood,  as  places  sacred  to  their  devotional 
exercises. 

There  are  other  elevations  differing  materially  from 
the  mounds  above  noticed,  which  were  formerly,  and 
are  at  present,  exclusively  devoted  to  burying  their 
dead.  They  are  composed  of  stones  and  eartn, 
placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  and  separate  pne 
dead  body  from,  another.  These,  however,  are  the 
burying-places  of  the  modem  Indians,  and  will  be 
mor^  particularly  noticed  when  I  treat  of  their  man- 
ner of  interment 

The  memory  of  the  squaws  is  the  principal  reposi- 
tory of  their  historical  treasures,  for  such  are  their 
traditions  esteemed.  Henee  uncommon  diligence 
and  pains  are  taken  by  the  aged,  to  repeat  circum- 
stantially to  their  children  all  that  they  themsdves 
have  been  taught.  They  relate  to  a  great  variety 
of  subjects,  which  no  doubt  at  first  originated  in 
truth ;  but  which,  from  a  love  of  the  marvellous, 
incident,  I  believe,  to  the  whole  human  family,  have 
in  general  been  so  transformed  through  a  succession 
of  ages,  as  to  be  entitled  to  no  more  credit  than 
the  witchcraft  stories  and  ballads,  that  constitute  the 
evening's  amusement  m  some  circles  among  the 
white  people. 
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The  Indians  are  particularly  careful  to  preserve 
memorials  of  those  who  have  discharged  their  duty 
to  their  country.  These,  however,  result  only  from 
individual  feelings;  for  they  seldom,  if  ever,  execute 
any  public  commemorative  measures.  Every  thing, 
however,  which  has  been  deposited  in  the  council 
lodge  by  the  chiefs  or  distinguished  warriors,  is  care- 
fully preserved,  and  referred  to  on  particular  occa- 
sions. The  young  warrior,  when  he  assumes  his 
station  in  :the  national  councUs,  takes  indescribable 
pleasure  in  these  records  of  the  bravery  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  the  older  ones  dwell  on  the  relation  of  the 
virtues  and  prowess  of  their  original  proprietors  with 
peculiar  satisfaction. 

Preceding  their  entrance  upon  active  warfare,  they 
serve,  next  to  the  war  dances,  the  most  important 
purpose  of  inspiring  to  valorous  deeds,  and  a  con- 
tempt for  danger  and  death. 

At,  or  soon  after  burial,  the  relations  of  the  de- 
ceased sometimes  cover  the  grave  with  stones,  and 
for  years  after  occasionally  resort  to  it,  and  mourn 
over  or  recount  the  merits  and  virtues  of  its  silent 
tenant. 

At  others,  they  cut  on  smooth-barked  trees,  or  on 
soft  rocks,  hieroglyphic  histories  of  the  remark, 
able  events  of  individuals,  which  are  read  with  great 
interest,  not  only  by  relatives  and  friends,  but  by 
strangers.  . 

Every  thing  connected  with  the  dead  is  regarded 
as  sacred,  even  between  nations  where  the  most  in- 
veterate hostility  exists ;  And  instances  have  taken 
place  in  which  they  have  contributed  to  perpetuate 
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the  excellencies  of  an  unfortunate  fallen  fbe.  At 
least,  so  say  some  of  the  Osages ;  but  firom  my 
knowledge  of  the  Indian  character,  I  am  disposed  to 
regard  such  commemoratives  rather  as  the  result 
of  private  friendship  than  of  public  magnanimity ; 
because,  with  them,  ^e  title  to  excellence  is  only 
awarded  to  Mends;  while  the  reverse  is  liberally 
bestowed  on  their  enemies. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

POI'ICY,  COUNCILS,  TRANSACTION  OF  PUBLIC  BUSINESS  GISNE- 
RALLr,  ELECTION  OF  CHIEFS,  RECEPTION  OF  AMBASSADORS, 
PEACE   RUNNERS,    &C. 

The  Indians  individually  acknowledge  no  superior, 
nor  are  they  subordinate  to  any  government,  except 
such  as  they  find  by  experience  to  be  essential  to 
their  preservation,  triumph,  and  success  in  their  war 
and  hunting  parties. 

On  such  occasions,  and  even  where  the  most  urgent 
necessity  exists,  they  only  become  voluntarily  so,  and 
can  at  any  time  withdraw  themselves  from  all  self-r 
imposed  restrictions.  Nevertheless,  as  the  object  of 
their  government  is  almost  wholly  connected  with 
their  foreign  relations,  the  dread  of  their  enemies 
perhaps  more  than  their  patriotism  commands  their 
services,  and,  while  on  actual  duty,  renders  them 
obedient  to  their  chiefs. 

Some  of  their  chiefs,  from  extraordinary  qualifica- 
tions, exercise,  at  all  times,  an  influence  which  falls 
very  Uttle,  if  any  thing,  short  of  absolute  authority, 
but,  in  general,  the  warriors,  while  in  their  villages, 
are  unyielding,  exceedingly  tenacious  of  their  free* 
dom,  and  live  together  in  a  state  of  equality,  closely 
approximated  to  natural  rights. 

Whenever  they  deviate  from  this  conduct,  it  id  out 
of  respect  for  their  chiefs,  or  because  they  believe  that 
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a  much  greater  degree  of  success  will  crown  their 
efforts  when  united  under,  and  controlled  by  a  single 
efficient  head,  than  otherwise  possibly  could. 

Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  their  governments  de- 
pend on  caprice  or  circumstances,  and  that  although 
they  somewhat  resemble  the  democratic  form,  still  a 
majority  cannot  bind  a  minority  to  a  compliance  with 
any  acts  of  its  own. 

The  convocation  of  their  meetings,  exc6pt  imme- 
diately after  a  council,  is  rather  capricious  and  arbi- 
trary. Any  individual  may  notify  one,  but  unless  the 
occasion  be  highly  important,  it  will  be  attended  more 
or  less  numerously,  according  to  the  respect  en4 
tertained  for  the  convocator.     They,  however,  are 
usually  held  at  the  request  of  some  one  of  the  aged, 
who,  if  in  a  village,  goes  from  house  to  house,  and 
mentions  his  wishes,  but  if  the  population  be  more 
scattered,   the  notice  is  promulgated  by   runnera. 
Preparatory  to  holding  a  council,   the   chiefs  and 
principal  warriors  generally  hold  private  meetings, 
at  which  the  propriety  of  the  contemplated  business 
and  the  assemblage  of  the  counsellors  is  considered. 
The  eldest  person  always  enters  a  council  lodge  first, 
and  is  followed  by  the  other  counsellors  much  ac- 
cording to  seniority,  and  in  the  most  perfect  order. 
They  next  seat  themselves  in  a  cross-legged  position 
on  mats,  which  are  arranged  circularly  around  the 
lodge.    The  chief  then  lights  the  national  pipe,  takes 
three  whifis,  and  passes  it  to  the  individual  next  to 
himself,  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  the  nation. 
In  this  manner  it  is  passed  round,  till  the  whole  have 
smoked,  when  the  chief  rises,  and  in  the  midst  of 
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the  most  profound  silence,  tells  them  that  he  is  ready 
to  hear  their  talk. 

The  council  thus  organized,  the  eldest  orator  rises 
and  addresses  bis  audience  on  the  subject  for  debate. 
After  he  has  finished,  another  rises,  and  turns  by  seni- 
ority are  observed,  till  every  member  of  the  council 
so  disposed,  has  spoken.  On  these  occasions,  the 
subjects  are  debated  with  much  gravity  and  often 
with  nervous  eloquence,  and  the  orators  listened  to 
with  deep  interest  and  attention. 

During  this  time  not  a  breath  of  censure  or 
applause  is  uttered,  and  the  speaker  can  judge  of  the 
efiect  of  his  eloquence  only  by  the  countenances  of 
his  audience,  and  the  turn  of  the  subsequent  votes. 

They  do  not  speak  long,  nor  irrelatively,  neither 
are  they  interrupted  by  calls  to  order,  nor  in  any 
other  way.  It  is  a  maxim  amongst  the  counsellors  to 
make  short  and  pertinent  speeches;  "chattering," 
say  they,  **  is  the  privilege  of  the  squaws ;  but  it  is 
not  characteristic  of  wise  a,nd  brave  warriors,  for  they 
think  and  act  without  much  talk." 

In  their  councils  a  majority  generally  determines 
all  their  important  concerns  :  it  is  commonly  ascer- 
tained by  a  division  and  subsequent  count.  Every 
individual  determines  for  himself  as  to  the  piopriety 
of  his  vote,  and  no  greater  insult  could  be  offered 
than  an  attempt  to  bias  it. 

In  voting,  the  counsellors  sometimes  divide,  part 
arranging  themselves  with  their  chief  as  pros,  or  conSt 
as  the  subject  may  conform  with  his  ideas ;  at  others, 
they  express  their  approbation  by  merely  rising,  or  by 
smoking  tlie  national  pipe,  and  not  unfiequen^  by 
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depositing  their  respective  badges,  which  as  counted, 
are  reclaimed  by  them.  On  some  occasions  they 
arrange  themselves  on  the  sides  of  particular  chiefs, 
as  will  presently  be  noticed.  Discussions  on  the 
expediency  of  war,  and  the  declaration  of  it,  are 
often  conducted  with  closed  doors,  or,  in  other  words, 
with  secrecy ;  opinions  in  favour  of  this  subject  are 
often  expressed  when  the  final  question  is  taken  by 
the  war-whoop,  as  the  warriors  pass  in  succession  by 
the  chief. 

When  the  majority  is  large,  the  minority  generally 
join  it ;  but  should  the  division  be  nearly  equal,  and 
the  subject  of  much  moment,  great  obstinac}^ 
frequently  prevails,  more  particularly  should  the 
disagreement  extend  to  their  chiefs.,  The  young 
men,  and  even  boys,  are  permitted  to  attend  these 
assemblages ;  but  they  are  not  suffered  to  take  any 
part  in  them,  till  they  have  arrived  at  puberty,  and 
distinguished  themselves  either  in  war  or  the  chase. 
If  this  were  not  the  case,  deference  for  the  aged,  and 
respect  for  superiors,  which  are  so  strictly  enjoined 
and  universally  practised  in  youth  as  almost  to 
become  a  natural  habit,  would  alone  operate  as  a 
suiiicient  restraint. 

When  an  election  for  a  chief  takes  place,  the 
candidates  go  by  turns  to  the  public  lodge,  or  ^ome 
mound  near  it,  and  there  recount  all  the  deeds  they 
have  achieved ;  exhibit  the  trophies  they  have  ob- 
tained, and  the  scars  they  have  received  while  fight- 
ing for  their  country ;  and  promise  to  be  the  fathers 
and  protectors  of  their  tribes,  and  to  watch  over  their 
welfare*  and  promote  their  happiness. 
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The  pr^erence  is  generally  given  to  those  who  can 
exhibit  the  greatest  number  of  trophies ;  though  age 
has  , '•eat  weight,  especially  if  accompanied  by  other 
commendable  qualities;  and  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  elderly  warriors  receive  this  mark  of  distinc- 
tion,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  equitable  rights,  if 
graduated  to  the  scale  of  actual  merit.  After  these 
harangues  and  exhibitions  are  concluded,  the  warriors 
respectively  assemble  round  the  candidate  to  whom 
they  give  the  preference,  and  whichever  has  the 
greatest  numb.er  of  adherents  is  commonly  aeknow- 
edged  as  the  chief  .  '    < 

Sometimes,  however,  these  elections  give  rise 
to  quarrels  or  misunderstandings,  which  result  in 
the  separation  of  the  nation  either  into  friendly  or 
hostile  tribes,  though  instances  of  this  kind  are  very 
rare. 

On  some  occasions  their  elections  are  conducted  in 
a  different  way.  The  counsellors  assemble  and  nomi- 
nate a  candidate,  who  separates  from  the  electors, 
carrying  with  him  the  national  pipe.  Such  as  are 
friendly  to  the  nomination,  join  him,  and  testify  their 
approbation  by  smoking  the  customary  number  of 
whiffs.  Should  his  partizans  be  a  minority,  a  new 
candidate  is  named,  and  the  same  course  pursued  till 
an  election  is  effected.  This  mode  is  generally  con- 
sented to  by  the  candidates  when  considerable  excite- 
ment prevails  with  a  view  to  preserve  the  union  and 
strength  of  their  tribe. 

On  others,  the  candidates  decorate  themselves  with 
some  particular  badge,  as  that  of  the  buck  or  beaver's 
tail,  which  they  wear  for  several  days  preceding  the 
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election.  In  the  mean  time,  their  respective  partizans 
decorate  themselves  in  the  same  manner,  and  when 
the  period  for  determining  the  choice  arrives,  as  in 
the  former  instances,  it  is  awarded  in  favour  of  the 
greatest  number,  to  which  the  others  generally  con- 
sent by  joining  in  the  public  rejoicings. 

Whenever  these  elections  take  place  in  a  nation 
composed  of  different  tribes,  or  in  tribes  composed  of 
different  villages,  which  are  somewhat  remote,  the  re- 
spective fa^iilies  constituting  them  often  depute  their 
chiefs  to  attend,  who  exercise  an  influence  at  them,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  warriors  they  represent. 

Individuals  sometimes  exercise  the  duties,  and  reV 
ceive  all  the  respectful  attentions  which  the  Indians 
are  accustomed  to  bestow  on  chiefs  who  have  been 
regularly  elected  to  the  station.  This  occasionally 
happens  on  account  of  real  merit;  but  more  fre- 
quently from  the  various  deceptions  and  artifices 
practised  on  their  credulity,  with  a  view  to  secure 
this  particular  influence.  Such,  for  instance,  are 
some  of  the  prophets.  Electioneering  for  one's  self 
is  thought  to  be  very  disgraceful,  and  is  seldom  if 
ever  resorted  to,  but  much  intrigue  is  practise4  on 
these  occasions  by  the  immediate  friends  of  the  can- 
didate. They  are  sly,  cunning,  and  oftentimes 
deceitful;  sometimes  they  buy  articles  at  an  extrava- 
gant price  from  one,  and  gratuitously  part  with  them 
to  others,  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  secure  the  re- 
putation of  being  generous :  at  others,  they  pretend  to 
have  had  remarkable  dreams,  or  to  predict  future 
events,  dependent  on  contingencies  connected  with 
their  own  advancement 
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The  candidate  elected  next  receives  presents  from 
his  subordinate  chiefs,  or  rather,  from  the  chiefs  of 
families,  consisting  of  trophies  obtained  from  their 
enemies,  or  of  badges  of  national  distinction :  after 
which  he  is  conducted  to  the  council  lodge  (provided 
the  election  was  held  without  it,  as  is  commonly 
the  case,)  where  all  the  records  and  public  propeirty 
are  inscribed  with  an  additional  hieroglyphic,  charac- 
teristic of  the  new  chief.  This  ceremony  is  followed 
by  public  feasts  and  rejoicing,  which,  in  general,  are 
of  short  duration,  and  close  with  the  day. 

The  candidates  spurn  with  contempt  the  ai'd  of 
those  Indians  who  do  not  support  good  characters ; 
cowardice  and  mean  habits  constitute  their  principal 
disqualifications;  and,  should  persons  of  this  trait  join 
in  the  proceedings,  they  are  studiously  avoided,  and 
not  unfrequently  insulted. 

The  chiefs  and  candidates  for  public  preferment 
render  themselves  popular  by  their  disinterestedness 
and  poverty.  Whenever  any  extraordinary  success 
attends  them  in  the  acquisition  of  property,  it  is  only 
for  the  benefit  of  their  most  meritorious  adherents ; 
for  they  distribute  it  with  a  profuse  liberality,  and 
pride  themselves  in  being  estimated  the  poorest  men 
in  the  community.  Valour,  intrepidity,  and  liberality, 
are  the  passports  to  popular  favour ;  while  the  con- 
trasts are  the  damning  sins  of  Indian  politicians.  In 
general,  each  family  elects  a  chief  to  overlook  and 
attend  to  its  interests ;  he  is  its  orator,  attends  the 
councils,  and  is,  whenever  occasion  requires,  an  aid 
to  the  principal  chief. 

The  preference  in  these  elections  is  always  given 
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to  the  agedf  victorious,  and  brave  warrior.  Alth(Ough 
their  chiefs  have  great  iniiueiice,  they  are  obliged  to 
hunt  for  their  own  si^port,  with  as  much  industry  as 
their  warriors ;  and  frequently,  when  their  wives  are 
numerous,  with  much  greater.  It  should,  however, 
be  recdlected,  that  this  can  only  happen  during  the 
recess  of  the  general  hunts ;  as  at  other  times  the 
products  of  the  chase  are  divided  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  their  families.  Their  squaws  and  families 
enjoy  no  particular  privileges,  but  submit  to  perform 
the  same  duties  as  are  common  to  the  rest  of  the 
tribe. 

These  heads  of  the  nation  receive  no  emolument 
ibr  their  services ;  tlie  honour  attached  to  the  situ- 
ation being  considered  a  most  enviable  and  satis- 
factory reward. 

The  ambassadors  from  friendly  nations  are  received 
with  much  ceremony.  Usually  the  chiefs  appropriate 
a  lodge  and  one  of  their  squaws  to  each  of  them ;  and 
while  they  remain,  they  exercise  the  same  control  as 
though  they  were  permanently  invested  in  the  proprie- 
tary. These  tokens  of  regard  are,  however,  ex- 
tended to  all  distinguished  friends.  On  entering  the 
council-lodge,  the  chief  conducts  them  to  the  most 
honourable  situation,  and  after  '^.e  ceremony  of  light- 
ing the  pipe  has  been  performed,  takes  the  customary 
number  of  whiffs  from  it  himself  j  and  then  offers  it  to 
his  foreign  guests.  They  then  unfold  the  object  of 
their  mission,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  re- 
ceive a  reply,  and  take  their  departure,  accompanied 
perhaps  by  half  a  dozen  of  the  most  distinguished 
wairiors,  who  sometimes  escort  them  to  their  homes. 
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Messengers  from  hostile  nations  are  not  permitted 
to  enter  their  villages,  unless  they  bring  proposals  for 
peace  that  can  be  honourably  accepted,  but  they  com- 
municate through  a  deputation,  and  are  dismissed 
without  having  become  acquainted  with  any  of  the 
opinions  or  circumstances  of  their  enemies. 

Should  their  negotiations  terminate  favourably,  they 
are  then  placed  on  the  footing  of  friends,  and  treated 
accordingly. 

Messengers  of  peace,  on  entering  an  enemy's  coun- 
try, secrete  their  arms,  and  decorate  themselves  with 
the  feathers  of  the  white  swan,  belts  of  wampum,  &c. 
They  are  sacred  personages,  and  no  violence  is  ever 
offered  them. 
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CHAP.    XIII. 


PATRIOTfSM,  MARTIAL  CHARACTER  AND  PROPENSITY,  WAR 
IMPLEMENTS,  PREPARATIONS  FOR,  AND  MANAGEMENT  AND 
TERMINATION   OF  WAR,   &C. 

fio  people   are  more   eii!husiastically  attached  to 
their  country  than  the  Indians.     This  does  not  ori. 
ginate,  in  any  considerable  degree,  from  those  local 
circumstances  which  influence  the  feelings  in  civilized 
life,  but  from  the  love  of  national  distinction  and  glory. 
Each  nation  is  divided  into  families  or  sub-tribes,^ 
which  are  taught  to  become  competitors  for  the  meed 
of  excellence,  in  whatever  relates  to  their  mode  of 
life;  and  this  honourable  strife  exists  among  all  the 
members  of  their  respective  families.   But  it,  together 
with  ambition  and  self-love,  is  strenuously  cultivated 
as  subservient  to  national  attachment  and  devotion. 
It  is  this  which  constitutes  their  union  and  strength; 
and,  to  an  Indian,  when  his  country  is  to  be  benefited 
by  it,  death  has  no  terrors;  self  is  never  taken  into  the 
account;  and  he  submits  to  his  fate,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  he  has  done  his  duty,  with  a  magnanimity  not 
to  be  appreciated  by  worldly  minds.     Nevertheless, 
the    Indians   have  their  attachments  for  particular 
places.     They  sometimes  go  for  miles  out  of  their 
way,  to^  visit  the  site  of  an  old  encampment,  or  situ- 
ations where  they  have  escaped  imminent  dangers,  or 
any  thing  remarkable  has  occurred.     But  such  con- 
duct appears  to  be  primarily  connected  with  their 
devotional  exercises. 
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The  mode  of  life  peculiar  to  the  Indians  exposes 
them  to  the  optional  encroachment  of  all  their  hostile 
neighbours.  For  their  security  they  are  therefore 
indebted  to  personal  bravery,  and  skill  in  attack 
and  defence ;  because,  in  their  active  warlike  oper- 
ations, they  obey  only  general  instructions }  each 
warrior  accommodating  his  manceuvres  according  to 
his  own  judgment  on  the  exigency  of  the  occasion. 
Hence,  the  cultivation  of  martial  habits  and  taste 
becomes  essential,  and  constitutes  the  chief  employ- 
ment of  every  individual  in  their  respective  com- 
munities, first  of  the  squaws  and  old  men,  in  relation 
to  precept,  and  then  of  the  warriors,  in  respect  to 
example. 

Under  such  guidance,  the  love  of  war  becomes 
almost  a  natural  propensity.  Besides,  they  are  taught 
to  believe  that  their  happiness  here  and  hereafter 
is  made  to  depend  on  their  warlike  achievements ; 
and  daily  example  confirms  it  as  a  fact,  so  Tar  as 
the  indulgence  of  their  affections  is  concerned ;  for 
the  females,  both  young  and  old,  affect  to  despise 
the  Indian  who  openly  becomes  the  lover,  Tidthout 
the  authority  of  having  acquired  distinction,  either 
in  the  chase,  or  in  fighting  against  the  enemies  of  his 
country. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  extraordinary  that  they  should 
love  war,  since  so  many  and  important  results  are 
believed  to  depend  on  their  success  in  it :  their  hap- 
.piness,  their  standing  in  society,  ar.d  their  sexual 
relations,  mal^e  'it  necessary  that  they  should  excel, 
or  at  least  strive  to,  in  whatever  is  connected  with 
their  mode  of  existence.     Hence  they  court  oppor- 
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tunitiesfbr  self-distinction,  and,  in  fact,  when  wanting, 
often  make  them,  in  opposition  to  justice,  and  the 
welfare  of  their  nation  ;  and  the  indulgence  of  this 
disposition  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  fre- 
quency of  war  among  the  Indian  nations. 

They  regard  their  hunting  grounds  as  their  birth- 
right; defend  them  with  the  most  determined  bravery; 
and  never  3deld  them  till  forced  by  superior  numbers, 
and  the  adverse  fate  of  war.  They  are  exceedingly 
tenacious  of  their  lights,  and  chastise  the  slightest  in- 
fringement.  Hence,  they  are  almost  constantly  en- 
gaged in  warfare  with  some  of  their  neighbours. 

Their  instruments  of  war  were  formerly  the  scalj^- 
ing-knife  and  tomahawk,  formed  fi'om  flinty  rocks, 
the  bow  and  arrow,  the  war-club,  and  javelin  or 
spear;  and,  among  some  tribes,  shields  made  of  several 
fblds  of  buffido  skin.  Latterly  those  have  been  pretty 
generally  superseded  by  the  rifle,  and  steel  tomahawk 
and  scalping-knife,  procured  from  the  traders. 

When  a  sufficient  cause  for  war  is  thought  to  exist, 
it  becomes  the  subject  of  private  conversation,  till 
the  opinions  of  the  warriors  are  pretty  well  under- 
stood ;  a  council  is  then  convened,  and  it  undergoes 
a  thorough  discussion.  If  determined  on  conditionally, 
the  offending  tribe  is  made  acquainted  with  all  the 
circumstances ;  otherwise,  they  generally  keep  the 
af&ir  secret,  at  least  so  far  as  respects  the  subject  of 
their  hostility. 

On  some  occasions,  when  the  chiefs  from  pru- 
dential motives  think  it  advisable  not  to  go  to  war, 
and  omit  to  convene  a  council  to  try  the  question, 
the  discontent  of  the  warriors  reminds  them  of  their 
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duty.  They  discover  it  by  planting  painted  po^ts, 
blazing  trees,  ornamenting  their  persons  with  black 
feathers,  and  omitting  to  paint,  or  painting  their 
fiices  after  the  manner  practised  in  war.  These  symp- 
toms are  discoverable  among  the  young  and  unin- 
fluential  warriors;  but  they  nevertheless  produce 
the  intended  effect,  and  lead  to  a  formal  expression 
of  the  public  feelings. 

On  adjournment  of  the  council,  the  warriors  repair 
to  their  respective  homes,  and,  having  painted  their 
necks  red,  and  their  faces  in  red  and  black  stripes, 
they  re-assemble  at  some  place  previously  fixed  on, 
and  discover  their  hostile  intentions  in  the  dances  and 
songs  that  follow.  They  next  prepare  their  arms, 
and  provide  the  munitions  for  war ;  and  then  follow 
the  ceremonials  of  fasts,  ablutions,  anointings,  and 
prayers  to  the  Great  Spirit,  to  crown  their  undertaking 
with  success.  They  take  drastic  cathartics,  bathe 
repeatedly,  and  finally  anoint  themselves  with  bears' 
grease,  in  which  yellow  root  has  been  steeped.  They 
abstain  from  sexual  intercourse,  eat  sparingly  from 
their  military  provisions,  and  take  freely  of  the  Kut* 
che-nau,  a  plant  which  operates  on  the  human  system 
something  like  opium,  without  producing  the  same 
comatose  effects.  They  then  perform  the  war  dance, 
which  is  not  less  appropriate  to  this  occasion,  than  are 
all  their  festive  ones  to  the  events  for  which  they  have 
been  adapted.  Whole  days  are  sometimes  spent  in 
making  preparations  for  it  Robes,  stumps,  posts,  &c* 
are  painted  red  or  black ;  every  movement  and  appear- 
ance bespeaks  the  interest  and  solemnity  that  are 
diffused  through  the  tribe. 
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The  warriors,  arrayed  in  their  military  habiliments, 
at  a  proper  signal,  assemble  and  commence  the  dance. 
It  consists  in  imitating  all  the  feats  of  real  warfare, 
accompanied  with  the  alternate  shouts  of  victory,  and 
yells  of  defeat  In  short,  they  perform  every  thing 
which  is  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  themselves, 
and  to  infuse  terror  into  their  enemies.  They  are 
celebrated  only  at  the  dawn  of  a  campaign.  After 
this  dance,  they  commence  their  march  to  the  cadence 
of  the  shouts,  songs,  and  prayers  of  the  old  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  usually  attend  them  a  short 
distance  on  their  way. 

Their  equipments  and  stores  amount  merely  t^ 
indispensables,  which  consist  of  their  arms,  buffalo 
suet,  beat's'  oil,  parched  com,  anise  and  wild  liquorice 
roots,  and  pipes  and  tobacco. 

*  Their  progress  differs  according  to  the  make  of  the 
country,  the  prevalence  of  woods,  or  hiding-places,  &c., 
through  which  they  have  topass.  It  sometimes  amounts 
to  fifly  or  sixty  miles  in  a  day  ;  but  usually  to  about 
thirty  or  forty.  This  difference  arises  in  general  from 
the  circumstance  whether  they  are  the  pu|:suers  or 
pursued.  They  use  great  precaution  in  travelling  so 
as  not  to  leave  traces  for  their  enemies  to  follow  them. 
They  march  by  families,  or  small  parties  separated 
from  each  other,  within  hearing  distance,  in  single  file, 
and  step  high  and  light  vi:i: 

They  make  various  kinds  of  whoops,  by  which  they 
communicate  intelligence  one  to  another,  to  any  dis- 
tance within  hearing ;  such  as  those  of  war,  which  are 
to  encourage  their  own  adherents,  and  intimidate  their 
foes ;  those  of  alarm,  which  advise  secrecy  or  flight. 
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as  the  exigency  may  require ;  those  of  the  chace,  &c. 
They  imitate  the  barking  of  the  fox,  the  cry  of  the 
hawk,  or  the  howl  of  the  wolf,  at  short  intervals  of 
time,  so  as  to  maintain  their  regular  distances,  and 
give  each  other  notice  in  case  of  danger.  These 
imitations  are  varied,  and  accommodated  to  circum- 
stances previously  agreed  on,  and  are  as  well  under- 
stood as  the  telegraphic  signals  practised  among 
civilised  nations. 

When  arrived  within  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
enemies,  a  whispering  council  is  held,  which  is  con- 
stituted of  the  principal  and  subordinate  chiefe, '  and 
their  deliberations  are  guarded  by  sentinels,  secreted 
at  convenient  distances,  to  prevent  a  surprise.  They 
then  separ.^*^^e  "c!  remain  hidden,  till  intelligence  from 
their  spies  at-?  ■  >.  ises  an  attack. 

Their  modes  of  fighting  vary  according  to  circum- 
stances. I  have  already  described  some  of  them  in 
pages  8.  50.  and  52,  to  which,  and  to  the  notices  I 
have  taken  of  this  subject  in  the  course  of  my  nar- 
rative, the  reader  is  referred  for  farther  inform- 
ation. 

They  generally  aim  at  surprising  their  enemies ; 
and,  with  such  views,  secrete  themselves,  and  wait 
patiently,  for  many  days  together,  for  an  opportunity. 
During  such  times  they  neither  visit  nor  converse  with 
each  other,  but  lie  the  whole  time,  without  varying 
their  position  more  than  they  can  possibly  help. 

They  are  implacable  in  their  enmities,  and  will 
undergo  privations  that  threaten  their  own  existence, 
and  even  rush  on  certain  death,  to  obtain  revenge ; 
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but  they  are  grateful  for  benefits  received,  and  ar- 
dent and  unchangeable  in  their  friendship.  When 
battle  rages,  and  death  is  in  every  aim,  the  Indian, 
at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  will  save  his  friend,  though 
arrayed  against  him  in  the  combat. 

Shin-ga-was-sa,  while  young,  visited  the  Kansas 
<luring  a  hunting  excursion.  The  wife  of  a  dis- 
tinguished  warrior  paid  him  some  attentions  without 
the  approbation  of  her  husband,  which  resulted  in 
her  repudiation,  and  threatened  the  existence  of  her 
gallant.  Pa-ton-seeh,  a  young  Kansas,  secretly  in- 
terfered, and  Shin-ga-was*sa  made  his  escape,  without 
coming  in  collision  with  his  justly-irritated  fo^ 
Many  years  afterwards,  the  Grand  Osages  and 
Kansas  were  involved  in  war :  a  battle  followed,  in 
which  an  Osage  had  shot  down  Pa-ton-seeh,  and  was 
in  the  veiy  act  of  taking  his  scalp,  when  Shin- 
ga-was-sa  arrested  his  hand,  and  preserved  his 
iinend. 

In  another  instance,  a  Pawnee,  who  had  rendered 
himself  an  object  of  public  resentment  to  the  Kansas, 
and  was  about  to  expiate  his  offences  by  suffering 
torture,  was,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  tribe, 
preserved  by  the  daring  intrepidity  of  his  friend.  The 
circumstance  was  as  follows :  The  Pawnee  had  on 
some  fbimer  occasion  laid  his  preserver  under  par- 
ocular  obligations,  by  an  act  of  which  I  am  now 
ignorant.  In  return  for  it,  Sha-won-ga-seeh,  the 
moment  he  knew  of  the  captivity  of  his  friend,  in- 
trigued with  the  young  warriors,  who,  with  some  of 
'^his  friends,  interrupted  the  ceremonials  that  had  been 
authorised  by  a  national  council ;  cut  the  bonds  of 
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the  prisoner:  mounted  him  on  a  fleet  horse,  and 
commanded  him  to  fly  for  his  life. 

This  daring  Kansas  had  previously  so  disposed  of 
their  horses,  that  pursuit  was  out  of  the  question ;  and 
the  boldness  of  the  measure  so  completely  paralysed 
the  volition  of  the  Indians,  that  a  single  effort  was  not 
made  to  arrest  its  success.  The  excitement  produced 
by  this  affair  at  flrst  threatened  tragic  consequences  : 
but  Sha-won-ga-seeh's  friends  rallied  to  his  defence ; 
an  explanation  ensued,  and  he  Anally  was  much  com- 
mended for  an  act  that  might  have  cost  him  his  life, 
without  the  propitiation  demanded  for  murder  'on  all 
otlier  occasions. 

I  could  relate  many  circumstances  of  a  similar 
nature,  which  would  place  this  trait  in  their  character 
beyond  all  doubt ;  but  the  limits  prescribed  to  my 
work  will  not  authorise  it.  ♦       .,>j   - 

In  taking  a  scalp,  they  seize  the  tuft  of  hair  lefl 
for  the  purpose  on  the  crown  of  the  head  in  the  lefl 
hand,  and,  raising  the  head  a  little  from  the  ground, 
with  one  cut  of  the  scalping-knife,  which  is  held  in 
their  right  hand,  they  separate  the  skin  from  the 

During  an  engagement  quarters  are  very  seldom 
asked  or  given ;  but  should  a  combatant  throw  down 
his  arms,  his  life  is  spared,  and  he  is  placed  in  charge 
of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  wounded.  When 
it  is  overj  the  prisoners  are  all  assembled,  and 
marched  to  the  villages  of  the  captors,  either  slow  or 
fast,  according  as  they  apprehend  danger  from  pur- 
suit :  should  this,  however,  be  pressing,  they  destroy 
all,  sparing  neither  the  aged,  women,  nor  children. 
■  ■■    ■  ■'  ■  "  '"  Y  4 
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When  arrived  within  hearing  distance  of  their  homes, 
the  warriors  set  up  the  shout  of  victory,  and  afler  a 
short  pause  utter  as  many  distinct  whoops  as  they 
have  taken  prisoners  and  scalps.  At  this  signal  all 
the  inhabitants  tumultuously  proceed  to  meet  them, 
and,  after  the  first  greetings  and  salutations  are  over, 
commence  an  attack,  with  clubs,  switches,  and  mis- 
siles, on  the  captive  warriors.  The  women  are  ex- 
ceedingly barbarou<^  on  such  occasions,  particularly 
if  they  have  lost  their  husbands,  or  any  near  re- 
latives, in  the  preceding  fight. 

Every  village  has  a  post  planted  near  the  council 
lodge,  which  is  uniformly  painted  red,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  a  war.  It  is  the  prisoner's  place  of  refuge.  On 
arriving  within  a  short  distance  of  it,  the  women  and 
children,  armed  as  above,  and  sometimes  even  with 
firebrands,  place  themselves  in  two  ranks,  between 
which  the  warriors,  one  by  one,  are  forced  to  pass: 
it  is  in  general  a  flight  for  life ;  though  some,  who 
are  sensible  of  the  fate  that  awaits  them  should  they 
survive,  move  slowly,  and  perish  by  the  way.  Those 
who  reach  it  are  afterwards  treated  kindly,  and  per- 
mitted  to  enjoy  uninterrupted  repose,  under  the 
charge  of  relief  guards,  until  a  general  council  finally 
determines  their  fate.  The  women  and  children  are 
at  once  adopted  into  the  respective  families  of  the 
captors,  or  some  of  their  friends. 
.-  Such  warriors  as  are  exempted  from  their  venge- 
ance, generally  marry  among  them,  and  constitute 
members  of  their  community.  They,  however,  have 
it  in  their  power  to  return  to  their  relatives  and  nation 
whenever  a  peace  has  b^en  concluded ;  but,  as  such 
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conduct  would  be  esteemed  ungrateful,  instances  of 
the  kind  very  seldom  occur.  Those  who  are  con- 
demned to  death,  suffer  with  great  magnanimity  the 
most  cruel  tortures  which  revenge  can  invent.  They 
are  generally  bound  hand  and  foot,  sometimes  to- 
gether, and  at  others  to  separate  posts  or  trees,  and 
burned  with  small  pieces  of  touchwood,  pierced  with 
goads,  and  whipped  with  briars  or  spinous  shrubs,  at 
different  intervals,  so  as  to  protract  the  periods  of 
their  tortures. 

These  victims  to  a  mistaken  policy,  during  their 
sufferings,  recount,  in  an -audible  and  manly  Voice, 
and  generally  with  vehement  eloquence,   all  their 
valorous  deeds  of  former  times,  and  particularly  those 
which  they  have  performed  against  their  persecutors. 
They  contrast  the  bravery  of  their  own  people  with 
the  squaw-like  conduct  of  their  enemies :  they  say 
that  they  have  done  their  duty ;  that  the  fortune  of 
war  happened  to  be  against  them;  and  that  they 
are  only  hastening  into  more    delightful   hunting 
grounds  than  those  they  possess  here,  by  squaws  who 
are  incapable  of  appreciating  the  merits  of  brave 
warriors.  ;"''^«''«*^*-'''^=  .         ■    ■ 

'-  They  speak  of  their  own  deaths  as  a  matter  of  no 
consequence  ;  their  nation  will  not  miss  them  ;  they 
have  many  fearless  warriors,  who  will  not  fail  to  re- 
venge their  wrongs. 

As  they  grow  feeble  from  suffering,  they  sing  their 
death  songs,  and  finally  expire,  without  discovering 
the  slightest  indication  of  the  pains  they  endure.  In- 
deed nothing  can  exceed  the  indifference  with  which 
the  Indians  apparently  suffer  the  tortures  and  pro- 
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tracted  deaths,  inflicted  on  them  by  their  relentless 
and  unfeeling  foes. 

In  these  executions  the  prisoners  often  make  use 
of  the  most  provokikig  language,  with  a  view,  no 
<biibt»  to  shorten  the  period  of  their  tortures ;  and 
they  genemUy  succeed ;  for  the  outraged  party,  un- 
able to  resist  the  desire  of  revenge,  despatch  them 
at  once  with  the  tomahawk,  or  some  other  deadly 
w^pon. 

I  have  known  an  instance,  and  others  have  occur, 
red,  in  which  a  female  had  the  temerity  to  risk  the 
.  public  resentment,  by  interfering  in  behalf  of  the  cap. 
tive.  It  was  at  the  Kansas  village.  The  subject  was 
a  young  Maha,  who  had  rendered  himself  particu- 
larly odious,  from  having  taken  the  scalp  of  one  of 
their  distinguished  warriors.  He  had  been  bound, 
and  his  tormentors  had  just  commenced  their  dances, 
and  flend-like  yells,  as  the  prelude  to  his  destruction, 
when  Shu-ja-he-min-keh,  a  beautiful  girl  of  eighteen, 
and  daughter  of  one  of  their  chiefs,  abandoned  her 
country-women,  and,  as  it  were,  her  country  ;  clasp, 
ed  the  destined  victim  in  her  arms,  implored  his 
life,  and  would  not  be  separated  till  her  prayers  were 
granted. 

Attempts  of  this  kind  are  not,  however,  always  suc- 
cessful ;  the  Indians  being  governed  somewhat  by  the 
number  of  those  condemned,  and  by  the  respective 
standings  and  character  of  the  supplicants.    ^  ^  ~ 

The  sufferers,  in  these  instances,  believe,  that  to  die 
courageously  will  entitle  them  to  the  particular  favour 
and  protection  of  the  Great  S^^irit,  and  introduce  them 
into  the  councils  and  society  of  the  brave  and  good,  in 
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the  delightfurregions  of  perpetual  spring  and  plenty, 
where,  under  a  cloudless  sky,  they  are  destined  to 
enjoy  with  heightened  zest  the  consciousness  of 
this  life,  unalloyed  by  its  anxieties,  pains,  and  afflic- 
tions. 

With  the  Indians,  the  passion  of  revenge  ceases  with 
its  object ;  and  these  tragic  scenes  close  with  the  bu- 
rial of  their  victims,  which  are  universally  respectful, 
and  attended  with  very  nearly  the  same  exterior  cere- 
monials that  are  observed  in  the  interment  of  their 
own  dead ;  especially  if  their  conduct  at  the  closing 
scene  had  been  brave  and  consistent.  ' 

In  their  campaigns,  the  Indians  are  always  accom- 
panied by  some  who  officiate,  when  necessary,  in  the 
character  of    surgeons    and   physicians,     but  who 
ordinarily  perform  the  warrior's  duty.    They  do  not, 
however,  attend  to  the  wounded  till  the  battle  is  over, 
unless  they  should  be  in  imminent  danger,   or  it 
should  prove  of  long  duration,  and  the  number  of 
sufferers  or  prisoners  becomes  considerable.    In  such 
cases  they  become  non-combatants,  and  perform  the 
two-fold  duty  of  surgeons  and  guards.     I  shall  omit 
the  description  of  their  surgical  operations  for  ano- 
ther occasion.     The  wounded  are  borne  off  on  litters 
to  some  place  of  safety :  in  cases  of  retreat  they  are 
sometimes  abandoned  ;  but,  in  general,  they  are  kept 
in  the  advance,  and  defended  with  the  most  obstinate 
bravery  and  resolution.    They  obseiTe  the  samo  per- 
tinacious courage  in  regard  to  their  dead ;  though, 
when  obliged  to  abandon  them,  they  do  not,  if  they 
can  possibly  avoid  it,   permit  their  scalps  to  fall 
into  the  possession   of  their  enemies,   and  always 
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return  and  collect  their  bones,  as  soon  as  they 
can  do  it  with  safety.  When  at  a  great  distance 
from  home,  they  inter  their  dead  temporarily,  but 
always  return,  when  the  proper  period  has  arrived, 
for  their  skeletons,  and  pay  them  the  same  honours 
as  though  they  were  enveloped  in  their  muscular 
integuments. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  joyous  exultations  of  the 
old  men,  women  and  children,  who  have  not  lost  re- 
lations, on  the  return  of  the  warriors  from  successful 
warfare ;  while  with  those  who  have,  the  expression 
of  grief  is  equally  extravagant 

The  afflicted  associate  themselves  on  the  occasion,\ 
apart  from  the  festive  circles,  and  the  duration  of  their 
grief  is  generally  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  this  violence:  it 
does  hot  last  long,  and  they  soon  join  in  the  rejoicings, 
which  are  continued  for  several  days.  They  are  con- 
summated by  the  scalp  dance,  in  which  the  squaws 
bear  the  trophies,  such  as  scalps,  arms,  and  apparel, 
won  by  their  husbands  from  the  enemy,  by  songs,  the 
toi-ture  of  their  enemies,  and  finally  by  feasts.  In  the 
performance  of  the  scalp  dance,  the  squaw  usually  at- 
taches all  the  scalps  that  are  in  her  family  to  a  pole, 
which  she  bears  on  the  occasion.  As  they  dance 
round  the  council  lodge  or  fire,  they  alternately 
sing  and  recount  the  exploits  that  were  achieved  on 
their  acquisition.  The  one  who  sings  is  for  the  time 
the  principal,  and  all  the  others  obsequiously  follow 
her.  The  men  and  children  join  in  the  whoops  and 
rejoicings.  During  these  festivities,  marks  of  favour 
are  lavished,  particulai'ly  by  the  squaws,  on  all  such  as 
have  distinguished  themselves.   The  most  worthy  are 
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seated  by  the  old  men  and  chiefs ;  the  women  dance 
round  them,  decorate  their  persons  with  dresses  or- 
namented with  feathers,  and  porcupine  quills  stained 
of  various  colours ;  and  crown  them  with  wreaths  of 
oak  leaves,  fantastically  interwoven  with  flowers, 
beads,  and  shells. 

The  reception  of  the  warriors  from  an  unsuccess- 
ful expedition  is  different  in  the  extreme,  from  the 
reverse  of  the  circumstance.  The  mournings  are  ge- 
neral, and  last  for  several  days.  The  men  are  morose 
and  gloomy,  and  only  break  silence  in  their  prayers  to 
the  Great  Spirit  for  support  in  the  revenge  the^r  me- 
ditate, or  in  imprecations  denounced  against  their 
enemies.  Afler  the  mournings  are  at  an  end,  the 
women  appear  apprehensive  and  reserved,  and  do  not 
generally  renew  their  caresses  for  some  time,  unless 
invited  to  by  the  occurrence  of  more  fortuitous  events. 
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RESIDENCE)   DRESS,   PAINTING,    FOOD,    DISEASES,     TREATMENT 
OF  THE  SICK,    DISPOSAL   OF  THE   DEAD,    MOURNINGS,  &C. 

The  Osdges  and  Kansas  live  in  villages,  which,  even 
during  the  hunting  seasons,  are  never  wholly  aban- 
doned, as  is  the  case  with  several  tribes  settled  on  tlie 
Missouri. 


•I*'^      t/ M.  i^%-*jk%iw    jgu 


Their  lodges  are  built  promiscuously,  in  situations  \ 
to  please  their  respective  proprietors:  they  are  ar- 
ranged to  neither  streets  nor  alleys,  and  are  some- 
times so  crowded,  as  to  render  the  passage  between 
them  difEcult 

Their  towns  are  subject  to  no  police  regulations ; 
every  individual  goes  and  comes  when,  and  does  what 
he  pleases;  consequently  nothing  can  be  said  in 
favour  of  their  cleanliness ;  though,  in  general,  I  think 
them  less  filthy  than  many  places  met  with  in  some  of 
the  large  cities  of  the  United  States,  which  boast 'wise 
and  rigidly-administered  municipal  governments. 

Those  who  rove,  and  sometimes  those  engaged  in 
hunting,  live  in  portable  tents,  which  they  pitch  or 
strike  at  pleasure ;  such  generally  follow  the  buffalo 
and  other  g^me,  in  their  migratory  routes.  ^' 

When  a  village  is  large  and  crowded,  and  a  division 
becomes  necessary,  they  uniformly  fix  on  a  site  for 
another  as  near  the  original  or  parent  settlement  as 
circumstances  will  permit,  in  order  to  secure  the  whole 
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force  of  the  nation  against  their  enemies,  and  to  oiain^ 
tain,  by  a  constant  intercourse,  the  relations  of  friend- 
ship aiii!  consanguinity. 

Dress.-— The  ordinary  dress  of  both  men  and 
women  in  warm  weather,  consists  only  of  mock- 
asins,  leggings,  and  breech-cloths,  made  from  the 
skins  of  various  animals,  dressed  after  their  parti- 
cular manner :  the  last-named  article  is  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  its  convolutions  or  folds 
are  varied  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
weather. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  during  the  cold  rea- 
sons, they  wrap  their  shoulders  and  bodies  in  blankets 
procured  from  the  traders,  or  in  robes  made  of  the 
dressed  skins  of  various  animals,  and  cover  their  heads 
with  fur  caps,  particularly  when  exposed. 

Some  of  the  women  wear  stays  to  support  their 
breasts,  while  nursing  ^  the  custom,  however^  is  so  re- 
stricted, as  scarcely  to  deserve  notice.  On  religious 
or  festive  occasions,  the  men  generally  exercise  extra- 
ordinary pains  and  patience  in  decorating  their  per- 
sons. I  have  known  them  to  pass  a  whole  day  at  the 
toilet,  and  then  to  appear  mortified  at  the  necessity 
which  obliged  them  to  leave  it  before  they  bid  satis- 
factorily completed  their  dress.  '^^i.jiL^      MiMiit- 

All  commence  their  preparations  with  ablutions, 
which  in  general  are  preceded  by  rubbing  themselves 
in  clay.  They  next  anoint  themselves  all  over  with 
bears*  oil  or  buffaloes*  marrow,  which  is  frequently 
scented  with  some  odoriferous  substance,  as  that  of 
anise  or  sassafras.  They  then  paint  themselves  in 
the  style   called  for  by  the  occasion.    After  these 
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preliminaries  have  been  performed,  the  men  dress 
their  heads  in  beaver  or  otter  skin  caps,  neatly  orna- 
mented with  feathers*  porcupine  quills,  and  horse- 
hairs stained  of  various  colours,  and  variegated  shells, 
beads,  &c. 

They  encircle  their  arms  above  the  elbow,  and  at 
the  wrist,  with  beads,  shells,  beans,  &c.  fancifully 
strung;  and  their  waste  and  necks  with  belts  of 
wampum  beautifully  braided,  from  deer  sinews  and 
horse-hairs,  tastefully  strung  with  beads  of  various 
shades  and  colours.  Their  waist-cloths,  leggings, 
and  mockasins,  omitting  the  feathers,  are  decorated 
in  the  same  manner  as  their  caps.  They  attach  the\ 
tails  of  foxes,  or  other  animals,  to  their  heels,  and 
also  wear  pendent  from  their  caps  behind  the  tails 
of  the  animals  from  which  they  have  severally  been 
made. 

The  dress  of  the  females,  omitting  the  belts  of  wam- 
pum, and  the  particular  head  and  heel  ornaments,  resem- 
bles that  of  the  warriors ;  though  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  style  of  workmanship  ;  for  that  of  the 
squaws  distinguishes  only  the  families  to  which  they 
belong,  while  the  warrior's  always  characterizes  the 
nation,  and  is  frequently  the  record  of  his  own  heroic 
deeds.  On  all  occasions,  where  sanctioned,  they 
&sten  to  their  ankles  and  knees  small  tortoise-shells, 
containing  rounded  pebbles,  with  a  view  to  increase 
the  variety  and  confusedness  of  their  music.  The 
married  women  suffer  their  hair  to  hang  loosely 
on  their  backs,  and  decorate  their  head  with  fea- 
thers; while,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  unmarried  only 
part  theirs,  and  bring  it  forward  over  their  breasts, 
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In  some  tribes  they  roll  it  up,  and  fasten  it  on  the 
top  of  the  crown. 

In  cold  weather  the  full  dress  is  completed  by  the 
addition  of  skin  robes,  which  are  ornamented  with 
hieroglyphic  painting,  characterising  either  their  na- 
tion, family,  or  exploits,  and  not  unfrequently  all  of 
them  together.  But  here,  as  in  the  other  parts  of 
their  dress,  a  sexual  distinction,  except  under  very 
extraordinary  circumstances,  is  constantly  maintained. 
A  Kansas  squaw,  who,  with  two  boys,  had  killed  two 
Ottowas  in  the  act  of  stealing  their  horses,  (see  page 
33.)  was  permitted  to  wear  a  robe,  and  other  ai^icles 
of  dress,  emblazoned  with  symbols  commemorative 
of  the  event  J  and  I  once  saw  a  Pawnee  woman 
whose  dress  was  characterised  by  masculine  distinc- 
tions, but  I  am  ignorant  of  the  circumstance  which 
tolerated  it. 

Painting.  —  In  peace,  the  custom  of  painting  is 
resorted  to  with  a  view  to  ornament  their  persons  j 
but  in  proportion  as  it  resembles  the  natural  colour, 
the  more  it  is  admired. 

To  obtain  this  colour  they  calcine  clay,  and  mix  it 
with  pulverised  charcoal  and  bears*  grease  in  proper 
proportions.  The  more  coxcomical  sometimes  use 
thiB  purest  red  they  can  obtain,  which  is  prepared 
from  an  earth  found  on  the  Vermillion  River,  and 
in  some  other  places,  and  some  vegetable  colours. 
In  war,  they  usually  paint  themselves  red  back  of  the 
ears,  and  in  stripes  of  red  and  black  on  their  faces. 
Sometimes  they  paint  their  faces  wholly  black,  which 
indicates  that  no  quarter  is  to  be  given  to  their  ene^ 
mies;    black  being  understood  by  them  as  emble- 
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nf^^t^cal  of  d^^th,  and  red  iperely  of  war.  Their 
black  paints  are  prepared  from  pulverised  charcoal 
a,nd  bears'  grease. 

The  Indians  in  general  paiQt  themselves  only  on 
festive  or  religious  occasions,  or  while  travelling 
without  theii'  territories,  or  when  actually  engaged  in 
war>  or  entertaining  hostile  feelings  against  their 
neighbours :  and  the  various  modes  they  observe  are 
always  strictly  emblematical  of  their  feelings.  The 
oiore  hideous  a  warrior  can  render  himself  by  these 
factitious  means,  the  greater  he  conceives  his  claim 
to  be  to  the  martial  character :  hence,  when  in  com- 
plete military  array,  their  appearance  is  in  generaJ 
truly  frightful. 

The  practice  of  painting  is  universal  among  all  the 
tribes,  but  less  dispensable  with  some  than  others : 
with  the  Osages,  an  Indian  who  neglects  it  humbles 
himself  very  much  in  the  estimation  of  the  rest  of  the 
nation:  instances  of  this  kind,  however,  rarely  occur  j 
and,  when  they  do,  the  delinquents  are  not  permitted 
to  join  in  the  ceremonials,  or,  in  other  words,  are 
totally  neglected.  The  females  paint  as  well  as  the 
males,  but  only  after  the  manner  tolerated  in  peace. 

After  bathing  in  warm  weather,  and  generally  to- 
wards evening,  they  anoint  their,  bodies  slight*y  with 
bears'  grease.  This  practice  is  continued  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  preve  it  the  annoyance  of  in- 
sects, and  it  answers  the  object  remarkably  well. 
.  Food. — From  the  description  already  given  of  the 
animals  found  on  their  hunting  grounds,  and  of  the 
vegetable  subistances  cultivated  and  collected  by  the 
Indians,  very  little  requires  to  be  said  in  this  place 
on  thQ  articles  of  their  food. 
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They  ,^  the  Ae^  .pf  the  )i)uf^o,  ihe^r,  i^lj^,  (Jeer, 
Jbeayer,  i^nd  rf^qoon,;  but  tl^t  pf  t;he  fet  is  jgr^^tjy 
^referi;^,  (particularly  that  pf  the  yomig,  of  the  jprp- 
tubearaiice  <w  tb^  bacfk,  the  tqftgue,  md  ,lac^^s<?ept 
glftnds.  They  ,^l^o  take  ;»^i|d-;fowl  jand  fi^li,  whe^i?  jbl 
scarcity  prevails, J  .but  otherwise  q^re  little  ^fpr  th^ip. 
Their  esculent  vegetables  cqn^ist  of  corn,  some  ,ya- 
jieties  qf  legumi^pus  i^eeds,  pumpl^in^  j^qu^i^lj^, 
melons,  .roots,  Dutf|,.and  allthe  kinds  of  fr^jtit.cipujniie- 
r^ted  in  a  fbrrq^r  part  of  this  work. 

They  are  no  icpicures,  but  appear,  equally  satisfied 
iqr  the  tinie,  whether  their  boards  afford  4he  mp^t 
dainty  bits  of  the  buffalo,  or  only  parch^^  co?j:),.qirfa 
vegetable  suk-ka-tosh.  ,Whent)ij?ir  supplies  ^eabun- 
,dant,  %\iGy  consume  the  be^t  first,  apd^^re  always  ^tepji- 
;perate  in  their  me^s,  which,  jas  before , noticed,  ,^e 
generally  at  regular  periods,  but  ^re  never  (take^,jji^- 
less  by  ;the  in,vit^tion  of  good  appetites. 

Previous  fto  undertaking  .^  journey  thj^t  ^equi^s 
expeditipn,  they  reduce  themselves  by  £jis|4pgs  a^d 
purgative  m^diQi^es,  ,in  prd^r  that  they  ?pf^y  p^rfpijpi 
it  with  leas  fatigue,  md  MWity  to .  ipdi?po9i]tM?^. 
(During  their  ;  marches  thpy  ^e^at  vSpfl,ringly,  -piiqe  pr 
twice  in  the  course  qf  the  d^y,.  of  parched  cqi-n-m^, 
mollified  with  bears*  or  bu^o  f^t,  pr  mfirro^^r,  aijd 
drink  very  little.  Thisijcgimen,  th^  say,  .preyepjts 
,^  shortness  of  breath ;  while  the  nutritiye  quality 
of  ^the  fopd  gives  them  suflS^nt  i^trei^gtji  to  p/er- 
form  thqir  most  ardiaous  u»dertakipg :  besi^^s,  it 
is  light,  rfiot  buUcy,  ^nd  consequently  bqtl^r  mX^d 
to  tm<^h  Simons  .*aP    any  qf  ;tJ|^r  ^c^r  ,pro- 

viwons.  . 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  they  sometimes  take 
a  small  quantity  of  smoked  meat ;  but  at  such  times 
their  wants  must  be  exceedingly  pressing  before  they 
will  indulge  their  appetites  with  that  which  is  fresh  j 
and  it  very  seldom  becomes  necessary,  ^s  the  suet 
and  marrow  of  such  animals  as  they  kill  are  gene- 
rally competent  to  supply  their  deficiencies.  But, 
whenever  respited  from  their  duties,  or  plenty  suc- 
ceeds a  scarcity,  the  most  experienced  are  at  first  too 
apt  to  indulge  their  appetites  to  excess ;  and  hence 
commonly  originates  the  cholera  morbus,  which  is 
one  of  their  most  distressing  diseases,  and  frequently 
proves  fatal.  i 

Their  cooking,  according  to  the  refined  taste  ana 
practice  of  civilised  people,  is  generally  much  over 
done.  When  pressed  for  time  or  fuel,' as  sometimes 
happens,  they  are  not,  however,  very  particular,  but 
eat  their  food  scarcely  sodden  or  heated ;  and  not- 
withstanding they  occasionally  accommodate  them- 
selves to  this  mode  of  diet  for  weeks  together,  I  do 
not  recollect  to  have  witnessed  any  disagreeable  re- 
sults from  it.  They  conform  to  no  systematic  mode 
of  cooking ;  but  accommodate  it  to  the  condition  of 
their  fires,  or  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  fuel :  some 
exceptions,  however,  exist,  in  regard  to  dieting  the 
old,  young,  and  convalescent,  for  whom  they  are 
very  careful  to  provide  broths,  soups,  and  teas, 
suited  to  their  respective  circumstances  and  wants. 

Some  tribes  are  better  provided,  more  particular  in 
their  food,  and  regular  in  their  meals,  than  others. 
Those  which  follow  the  movements  of  the  migratory 
herds,  and  subsist  chiefly  on  animal  substances,  are,  I 
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think  I  may  say  with  safety,  the  most  robust,  and 
least  subject  to  disease.  Those  which  live  in  villages, 
cultivate  corn,  and  live  on  a  mixed  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal diet,  are  perhaps  the  reverse ;  while  those  which 
rovie,  and  depredate  promiscuously  on  foreign  pri- 
leges  for  a  livelihood,  may  be  classed  as  intermediates 
to  the  former. 

I  ought  not,  however,  to  omit  mentioning,  that  the 
Indians  settled  on  the  western  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,    whose    chief  dependance   for  a  living 
is  on  the  fish  they  take,  may  be  ranked  among  the 
most  healthy.    Agriculture,  if  known  with  them,  can- 
not be  said  to  be  generally  practised.     They,  how- 
ever,   collect  roots,  nuts,  and  fruits  of  the  earth's 
spontaneous  production,  which,  in  a  limited  degree, 
serve  occasionally  to  vary  their  food :  indeed,  with 
some  tribes,  they  constitute  important  items  in  their 
esculent  list;    while  with  others,  some  corn,  legu- 
minous plants,  and  squashes,  are  cultivated.     But  I 
am  not  sufficiently  acquainted   with   th^   effects  of 
their  diet  on  their  general  health,  to  say  any  thing 
positively  on  the  subject ;   it  is,  .however,  certain, 
that  a  great  physical  difference .  apjpeared  to  exist  be- 
tween the  individuals   of  different  tribes,   and  the 
comparison  was  decidedly  against  those  who  relied 
chiefly  on  the  productions  of  the  earth  for  a  subsist- 
ence ;  though  this  might  have  originated  in  a  scarcity 
of  supplies,   or  in  the  undue  presence  of  medicinal 
properties  in  their  nutiitives.     Nearly  all  the  roots 
used  by  them  for  fo.giV  operated  as  purgatives  on  all 
our  party,  and,  i):)  ^onie  instances,  produced  nausea 
and  vomiting. 
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I)i«W.Ai^s(.— The  Indiatii^  arid  subject  to  btit  few 
dlfH^af^^;  and  those  jfcre  generally  simple,  arid  easily 
cured'.  C^U,  hOWevei',  of  a  different  character 
Sbih^tim'^^  occur,  anid  a^sonfite  all  the  various  and 
cothplicated'  symptoms  which  sat^  experienced  in' 
d^ifizietf  society  :  thfej^  are  not",  comparatively,  so 
frequent ;  but,  from  want  of  skill  in  their  treatmenty 

pvove'  itiore  hul 

To  repi^at :  the  men,  ffom  fatigue,  a  greater  ex- 
pOSiii'e  to  change  of  ^edthef,  abstiiticfnce  frOiw  food, 
aiid  SS  intemperate  indulgence  of  the  appetite,  at 
tinifeS,^  i^fe  more  lidble  to  disease  than  the  women^. 
Ni^My  all  <he  former  fall  in  battle,  before  they  arrivi' 
at  itt  advanced  age ;  so  that  the  number  Of  natural- 
deaths^^  in  the  difTerent  series  must.  Of  course,  be  in 
reverse' to  this  liability. 

iProm  the  same  causes,  ttie  (Useases  of  thie  iftett 
moi*e  frequently  assmhe  the  acute  type  than  the 
chrbritc:in  fact,  they  can  hstrdly  be  said  to  suffer 
from  the  latter ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  if  they 
V^dutd  Abandon  their  ^ii^arlike  pursuills;  £ind  adopt  some 
of  the  habits  of  civilized  peopJeV  fliat  their  lives  ^ould 
g6tterdli>^  equal  in  length  those  of  the  early  ages, 
before  i*aiidOra'  had  scattered  her  jylagues  oh  the 
eartli.  Many  athottg  them  now  live  free  from  dis- 
ejtse,  tin  they  have  arrived  to  advainced  years,  and 
uhdet'gbiie  numerous  long  marches  ^nd  campaigns ; 
tut  the  asthma  Or  rheumatism  is  certain  to  afflict 
tlierii  iti  th^ir  old'  age. 

The  diSifeiises  most  common  amotig  thefft  are  rhetf- 
mati^fft,  i^thfria,  fevers,  pleurisy,  and  bowel  cotti^ 
plaints;  which,  with  some  others  that  ^^Jdl  leis 
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frequently,  and  their  particular  modes  of  treatment, 
I  shall  consider  in  the  chapter  on  their  Materia 
Medica. 

With  the  Indians  generally,  medicinal  barks,  foots, 
and  herbs,  are  thought  essentials  in  their  household 
contents ;  and,  even  in  their  journeys,  such  as  are 
most  likely  to  be  wanted  constitute  part  of  their 
necessary  outfits. 

Almost  every  family  has  its  medicine  ot  sacred 
bag,  which  consists  of  a  beaver  of  otter  skin  curiously 
ornamented,  and  genefally  contains  both  their  me- 
dicinal and  small  sacred  articles.  '  ' 

The  application  of  these  pouches,  however,  varies 
in  different  tribes  j  sometimes  they  afe  devoted  to  a 
single  purpose;  at  others,  from  the  vafiety  of  theif 
contents,  they  may  be  denominated  catch-alls;  but^ 
they  are  always  esteemed  sacred  ;  and  I  do  not  re- 
collect a  single  instance,  in  which  their  privacy  has 
been  violated  by  unhallowed  hands.  ' 

The  shak-kee,  of  rattle-snake's  master,  a  plant 
which  is  thought  to  secure  its  possessor  against  in- 
jury from  that  reptile ;  anise  foot,  eePs  livef,  tobacco, 
and  small  consecf  ated  articles,  supposed  to  neutrdize 
the  agency  of  evil  spirits,  are  generally  among  the 
contents  of  this  holy  receptacle.  They  commonly 
wear  it,  in  order  to  derive  all  the  advantages  which 
they  suppose  it  is  capable  of  affording ;  and,  should 
any  accident  befall  them  while  without  it,  they  dwaysr 
ascribe  it  to  their  own  negligence.  To  suggest  its 
inefficiency,  would  give  offfence ;  and,  when  its  posses- 
sion fails  to  benefit,  the  Indian  finds  a  feaidy  apology 

for  it  in  his  own  wickedness,  atid  will  not  re^t,  urttif 
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by  fastings  and  prayer  he  has,  as  he  supposes,  can- 
celled his  offences. 

The  Indians  are  far  from  being  ignorant  of  tl^e 
treatment  of  their  diseases ;  they  have  a  rich  variety 
of  remedies,  from  the  simple  to  those  which  are 
very  active;  and  experience  has  given  them  skill, 
on  most  occasions,  how  best  to  apply  them.  Never- 
theless, among  them,  as  among  civilized  people, 
though  from  totally  different  causes,  new  diseases 
sometimes  appear,  which  baffle  the  curative  powers 
of  their  most  skilful  physicians ;  such„  for  instance, 
have  been  the  small-pox  and  syphilis.  However, 
we  seldom  meet  with  an  Indian  who  has.  not  a  suf-\ 
ficient  knowledge  of  their  medicine  to  prescribe  on 
all  ordinary  occasions ;  but  some  are  so  much  more 
skilful  than  others,  as  to  justly  merit  and  obtain  the 
distinctive  title  of  doctor.  In  some  tribes,  this  dis- 
tinction is  confined  to  the  men ;  in  others,  it  is  ac- 
ceded to  both  the  men  and  women,  according  to  the 
success  which  attends  individual  practice.  In  all 
cases,  however,  the  women  are  permitted  to  prescribe 
for  their  own  peculiar  diseases ;  but,  where  the  men 
are  tenacious  of  titles,  it  is  done  quietly,  and  without 
ostentation. 

Among  the  more  enlightened  tribes,  the  practice 
of  medicine  is  not  confined  to  particular  individuals ;  , 
all  the  old  men  and  women  know  how  to  manage  the 
generality  of  their  complaints,  and  the  patient  usually 
makes,  choice  of  the  one  he  prefers. 

Quackery,  or  unskilful  and  unsuccessful  practice, 
is  in  most  of  the  tribes  followed  by  loss  of  character, 
and  sometimes,  when  life  is  supposed  to  have  been 
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sacrificed,  by  the  banishment,  and  even  the  death  of 
the  pretended  physician. 

In  general,  however,  no  one  undertakes  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  unless  invited  to  by  those  suffering 
under  disease,  or  by  the  spontaneous  call  of  the  tribe  j 
which  is  not  commonly  uttered,  except  from  a  con- 
viction, arising  from  results,  that  the  subject  is  pos- 
sessed of  superior  talents.  But,  among  the  more 
ignorant  tribes,  no  regard  is  had  to  real  qualifica- 
tions -f  and  the  treatment  of  their  sick  has  no  claim 
to  the  distinctive  quality  of  being  rational.  Their 
physicians  resort  chiefly  to  juggling,  charms,'  and 
conjurations,  as  curative  processes :  a  course,  in  most 
cases,  far  inferior  to  that  which  Nature,  when  left  to 
herself,  most  commonly  observes. 

When  practitioners  found  their  claim  on  real  merit, 
they  observe  no  distinction  in  dress  from  the  rest  of 
the  nation ;  but,  when  otherwise,  they  frequently 
array  themselves  in  the  most  grotesque  habiliments, 
and,  instead  of  giving  their  medicine  to  their  patients, 
take  it  themselves.  They  wrap  themselves  in  the 
skins  of  some  animal,  to  which  are  fastened,  accord- 
ing to  their  whims,  buffaloes'  horns,  bears'  claws, 
tortoise-shells,  &c.,  in  order  to  frighten  away  the  evil 
spirit,  which,  they  say,  is  the  cause  of  their  patient's 
disease ;  and  they  take  drugs  to  inspire  in  them- 
selves a  power  superior  to  that  of  the  supposed 
afflicting  supernatural  agents.  They  sometimes 
assume  great  authority,  and,  after  having  prayed, 
and  sweated  profusely,  tell  their  patients,  that  they 
have  accomplished  their  cures  by  driving  away  their 
tormentors;  and  I  have  known  an  instance: ift.whichi 
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the  physician  became  ofiended,  because  the  sick 
would  not  appear  better,  and  charged  it  to  obstinacy. 

To  question  their  skill  on  such  occasions  would 
give  great  offence ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
effect  of  this  kind  of  practice  on  the  imagination 
has  wrought  some  cures,  and  helped  to  establish  the 
influence  and  authority  they  generally  exercise. 
These  pretenders,  however,  occasionally  fail,  not 
only  in  effecting  cures,  but  in  securing  their  repu- 
tations against  opprobrium  ;  though  the  more  timor- 
ous do  not  withhold  outward  respect  for  them,  for 
fear  of  being  made  sufferers,  on  the  score  of  retalia- 
tion, through  their  influence  with  evil  spirits.  NeveA 
theless,  their  impostures  sometimes  become  so  glaring, 
as  to  even  forfeit  this  restraint,  and  they  are  obliged 
to  fly  for  self-preservation.  I  have  heard  of  instances 
in  which  their  lives  have  been  made  to  atone  for  their 
abuse  of  sacred  things,  and  the  public  credulity. 
However,  among  those  tribes,  where  the  choice  of  a 
physician  is  left  to  the  patient  or  his  friends,  their 
claims  in  general  are  founded  on  merit  j  and,  though 
they  should  prove  unsuccessful  in  practice,  the  public 
opinion  is  usually  indulgent  and  charitable  towards 
thevn,  and  appears  to  be  guided  by  a  just  view  of  the 
constant  liability  of  all  mankind  to  death. 

The  Indian  physicians  are  commonly  honourable, 
humane,  and  experienced  men ;  they  are  not  tempted 
to  follow  the  profession  from  the  hope  of  gain,  and  fre- 
quently the  title  is  awarded  them  from  their  having 
relieved  a  sufferer,  when  no  regular  doctor  could  be 
procured.  Sometimes  the  character  originates  from 
remarkable  dreams;  as,  for  iRstance,  if  remedies  which 
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have  been  prescribed  and  hate  proved  successful,  seem 
to  them  to  have  been  pointed  out  by  some  good  spirit^ 
through  an  uncommonly  pure  channel,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sufferer ;  on  these  occasions,  therefore^ 
they  are  not  backward  in  awarding  honours.  In  gene^ 
ral,  however,  age,  acute  observation,  good  judgment, 
and  experience,  constitute  the  qualifications  of  their 
most  popular  and  reputable  physicians. 

Th'e  dangerously  sick  occupy  separate  lodges, 
which  none  but  the  attendant  physician  and  nurse 
are  allowed  to  ent^r  :  when  their  disease  is  iiess  vio- 
lent, the  family  do  not  remove,  but  remain  and  hurse 
the  pati6nt.  In  their  villages  they  uniformly  occupy 
skin  cots,  elevated  something  above  the  ground;- 
when  travelling,  they  are  disposed  of  as  circumstances 
will  permit. 

The  physician,  on  entering  the  apartmentof  the  sick, 
takes  his  patient  by  the  arm,  examines  his  tongue,  feels 
his  hands,  feet,  and  breast;  regards  him  for  some 
time  v^ith  the  most  profoimd  attention  and  silence  ^ 
and  then,  in  a  low  voice,  inquires  into  the  nature  of 
his  sufferings.  This  ascertained,  he  continues  for  a 
much  longer  period  than  before  in  silent  thoughtful- 
ness;  and,  after  having  given  some  general  instructions 
to  the  nurse,  retires  to  prepare  his  medicines.  On 
returning,  he  is  guided  in  their  administration  by  the 
violence  of  the  disease,  as  indicated  by  the  symptoms ; 
but,  in  nearly  all  their  practice,  their  doses  are  too 
large,  and  oflen  of  too  active  a  nature.  When  their 
patients  are  bad,  they  say,  the  enemy  within  is  strong, 
arid  it  requires  great  force  to  drive  him  out  j  which. 
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whether  successful  or  not,  is  always  the  apol 
their  energetic  practice. 

The  treatment  of  their  women  and  children,  during 
sickness,  is  precisely  the  same  as  is  observed  towards 
the  men,  so  far  as  there  is  a  conformity  in  their  dis- 
eases. In  the  treatment  of  those  peculiar  to  their 
sex,  the  female  practice  is  rational,  and  seldom  fails 
to  relieve ;  indeed,  it  may  justly  be  said  to  be  attend- 
ed with  great  success:  and  the  same  observations 
will  apply  equally  well,  in  regard  to  the  general  prac- 
tice of  medicine  by  the  men  among  the  Osages  and 
Kansas. 

The  women  always  officiate  as  nurses  to  the  sickl 
in  their  villages,  and  also  in  their  hunting  excursions, 
when  any  happen  to  be  of  their  party ;  which,  to  be 
prepared  for  an  exigency  of  this  kind,  more  than  for 
any  other  purpose,  is  frequently  the  case. 

However,  when  without  them,  either  in  the  chase 
or  in  war,  those  best  skilled  in  medicine  act  both  in 
the  capacity  of  physician  and  nurse ;  and,  should  more 
assistance  be  required,  the  young  and  inexperienced 
are  detached  on  the  service.  The  Indians  say  that 
good  nursing  is  as  essential  to  the  recovery  of  the  sick, 
as  are  the  attendance  of  a  skilful  physician,  and  the 
kind  operation  of  the  prescribed  medicine ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  elderly,  most  experienced,  and 
most  respectable,  are  selected  for  this  duty.  The 
preference  is  however  commonly  given  to  relations  or 
friends ;  but  where  the  case  requires  extraordinary 
attention,  these  circumstances  are  overlooked;  and  the 
most  respectable  women  in  the  tribe  feel  themselves 
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honoured  by  being  chosen ;  and  particularly  so,  should 
their  charge  be  a  highly  respectable  character. 

When  the  danger  is  great,  they  have  one,  and 
sometimes  two  adjuncts;  who,  with  the  principal, 
continue  alternately  with  the  sick,  and  promptly 
administer  such  medicines  and  nutritive  broths  and 
teas  as  they  may  require. 

No  one  presumes  to  interfere  with  their  duties ; 
and  they  praise  or  scandalize  the  attending  physician, 
according  to  the  success  which  results  from  his  prac- 
tice.    The  physician   calls   frequently  on  the  sick ; 
oflen  attends  to  the  operation  of  his  medicine  ;  |iears 
the  reports  of  the  nurses,  to  whom  he  is  generally 
obliging  in   his  conduct ;    takes   a  little  rest ;    and 
discovers  great  anxiety    till    his   patient  is   out   of 
danger.     They  receive  nothing  in  consideration  for 
all  their  services,  deprivations,  and  sufferings :  those, 
however,  who  have  experienced  the  benefit  of  their 
skill,  sometimes  present  them  with  robes,  caps,  or 
mockasins,    or  with    some    redundant  consecrated 
article,  as  mementos,  or  rather  acknowledgements  of 
their  obligations:   a  present,  tendered  in  any  other 
form,  would  be  regarded  with  disdain,  and  the  offer 
itself  considered  as  an  insult. 

The  friends  of  the  deceased  often  make  presents 
of  a  similar  nature,  in  order  to-  testify  their  satisfac- 
tion, in  regard  to  zeal  and  efforts  in  his  behalf.  Such 
testimonials  uniformly  impart  cheerfulness  to  the 
physician,  serve  to  dispel  his  distress,  and,  if  any 
thing,  to  increase  his  reputation.  But  this  is  more 
particularly  the  case,  when  they  come  from  the  nurses, 
who,  in  this  way,  often  approbate  his  skill. 
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When  the  patients  bave  a  iMwticulaivdesive  for  any 
thing,  they  indulge  it  with  moderation,  except  the 
criflis  he  alarming,  in  which  case  they  impose  a  rigid 
absitinence,  and  say,  a  contrary  course  would  be 
feeding  the  disease.  Experience  has  /taught  them 
that  full  ^eating  increases  fever;  therefore,  during  the 
prevalence  and  the  convalescent  state,  they  are  care- 
ful in  dieting  their  patients ;  nor  do  they  suffer  them 
to  sleep  long  at  a  time,  nor  in  close  apartments. 
Long  sleep,  they  believe,  disposes  to  a  return  of  the 
fever.  In  most  instances,  the  recovery  of  the  sick 
from  acute  diseases  is  rapid  ;  but  they  do  not  return 
to  severe  exercise  until  they  have  sufficiently  regained 
itheir  health  and  strength,  which  is  indicated  by  a 
recurrence  to  smoking  their  pipes ;  occasions  which 
call  ibrth  rejoicings,  feasts,  and  thanksgivings  to  the 
Oreat  Spirit,  and  in  which  all  their  friends  and  rela- 
tions join. 

'  When  all  natural  means  fail,  the  physicians  do  not 
abandon  their  patients ;  on  the  contrary,  they  cling  to 
them  till  their  last  gasp,  but  substitute,  instead  of  their 
prescriptions,  fastings  and  prayers  to -the  Great  Spirit. 
"  So  long  as  there  is  life,"  say  they,- "there  is  room 
for  hoi;;ie ;  and  to  despair  of  effecting  good,  and  to 
negle^ct  means  that  appear  remote  and  almost  foreign 
to  the  disease,  bespeak  a  careless  and  unskilful  prac- 
t\a3.**  When  their  hopes  fail,  they  seldom  inform  their 
pfitients  of  their  danger,  but  are  very  cautious  that 
tlheir  last  moments  may  be  calm  and  undisturbed.  In 
general,  they  look  upon  sickness  and  affliction  as  chas- 
.tisements  for  their  offences  against  the  Great  Spiri|;, 
and  commonly  bear  them  with  great  resignation  and 
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fortitude.  When  they  become  peevish  and  fretful,  as 
sometimes  happens,  their  doctors  then  say,  that  the 
abatement  of  their  disease  permits  their  minds  to  be 
idle  or  unoccupied,  and  the  danger  is  past 

Whenever  death  unfortunately  succeeds,  they  ap- 
pear deeply  afflicted ;  are  foremost  to  attend  to  the 
obsequies  of  the  dead  -,  and  afterwards  retire  in  gloomy 
silence  to  their  lodges,  or  sacred  places,  to  appease  by 
their  supplications  tlie  evil  spirit,  td  whose  wrath  they 
are  wont  to  ascribe  their  ill  success. 

As  soon  as  a  physician  looks  upon  the  condition  of 
his  patient  as  desperate,  he  permits  the  relative's  and 
particular  friends  to  visit  his  bedside.  I  have  myself 
been  a  spectator  at  such  assemblages;  witnessed 
some  lingering  and  painful  deaths  ;  particularly  no- 
ticed their  conduct  at  the  closing  scene ;  and  can 
truly  declare  that  they,  for  the  most  part,  manifest  as 
nmch  firmness  and  resignation  as  any  people  of  which 
I  have  ever  heard. 

There  is  seldom  any  conversation  between  them  and 
their  relations ;  all  present  remain  silent,  and  engaged 
in  inward  devotion.  Sometimes,  however,  the  sick 
avail  themselves  of  these  affecting  occasions,  to  incul- 
cate on  the  minds  of  their  auditory  the  sage  lessons  of 
age  and  experience,  I  have  already  remarked,  that 
the  sayings  of  the  aged  are  received  and  attended  to, 
in  common,  as  almost  oracular,  and  it  may  be  readily 
supposed,  particularly  in  respect  to  youth,  as  is  the 
fact,  that  those  emanating  from  a  death-bed  make 
much  deeper  and  more  lasting  impressions. 

The  Indians,  in  general,  collect  much  valuable  in- 
formation during  the  experience  of  long  lives,  which 
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is  permanently  retained  in  their  memories  till  the 
period  of  their  dissolution,  when  it,  together  with 
counsels  and  prayers,  is  dodt  out  to  their  surviving 
connections  and  friends  as  the  last  and  most  im- 
portant legacy  they  have  to  bestow.  And  the  respect 
which  is  always  inculcated,  and,  on  all  common  occa- 
sions, awarded  as  a  proper  and  just  homage  to  the 
aged,  amounts,  at  such  as  the  above  described,  almost 
to  veneration  ;  and  the  closing  scene  witnessed  a 
nation  overwhelmed  with  wailings  and  sorrow. 

While  on  a  visit  to  the  Great  Osage  village,  at  the 
time  Tecumseh  was  there,  a  very  aged  and  respect- 
able Indian  died  from  natural  decay.  He  was  se^i- 
sible  his  race  was  nearly  run,  and  met  the  King  of 
Terrors  with  a  presence  of  niiixd,  fortitude,  and  re- 
signation, seldom  if  ever  witnessed  in  civilized  life. 
His  conduct  and  feelings  did  not  arise  from  a  want 
of  sensibility,  or  ignorance  of  the  important  change 
he  was  about  to  suffer  :  on  the  contrary,  he  appeared 
to  comprehend  them  in  all  their  bearings,  and  talked 
o^'  them,  and  of  the  duties  of  life,  connected  with 
present  and  future  happiness,  with  the  calmness  and 
wisdom  of  a  Socrates.  At  tfm^»,  his  discourses 
were  preceptial  and  admonitory;  j*  others,  they 
were  persuasive  and  pathetic,  and  related  to  exan^ple; 
and  he  was  listened  to,  day  after  day,  till  his  speech 
failed  him,  by  both  young  and  old,  with  great  solici- 
tude and  interest. 

In  general  they  discover  no  anxiety  about  the  future; 

but  leave  the  world  with  an  apparent  satisfaction,  under 

a  belief,  provided  their  conduct  has  been  in  consonance 

.jvith  the  precepts  which  they  have  been  taught,  that 
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their  title  to  future  happiness  is  unquestionable.  When 
an  Indian  discovers  fear  and  weakness,  and  makes  la- 
mentable complaints  on  his  death-bed,  it  is  a  source 
of  mortification  to  his  relations  and  friends,  who  in- 
dulge, though  not  in  his  presence,  in  the  most  ex-^ 
travagant  grief,  and,  believing  him  under  the  influence 
of  some  malignant  spirit,  utter  the  most  fervent 
prayers  to  the  Great  Spirit,  for  his  especial  inter- 
ference in  behalf  of  the  suffering. 

Entire  silence  on  these  occasions  is  looked*  upon: 
as  a  happy  omen ;  it  is  regaided  as  a  confirmation 
that  the  patient  has  performed  all  the  duties  re- 
quisite to  secure  him  a  future  and  perpetual  resi- 
dence with  the  wise  and  good.  His  apparent  medi- 
tations are  supposed  to  be  inward  devotions,  and 
they  doubt  not  that  he  is  in  direct  communion  with 
the  Good  Spirit,  which  is  in  waiting  to  protect  him 
from  all  injuries  and  dangers  in  his  journey  to  the 
other  world. 

The  attendance  of  these  ministering  spirits  is 
thought  to  be  more  especial  in  the  night  than  in  the 
day ;  and  the  Indian's  faith  in  it  is  so  strong,  that 
their  diseased  imaginations  often  give  to  them  forms 
and  presence  ;  and  they  sometimes  even  pretend  to 
repeat  the  substance  of  their  discourses.  Extraordi- 
nary as  this  may  seem  to  people  in  civilized  Hfe,  I  am 
confident  this  delusion,  connected  with  their  lives 
and  death,  is  to  them  a  source  of  good.  As  connected 
with  their  moral  conduct^  it  is  for  them  a  substitute 
of  that  faith  which  has  the  Creator  of  the  Universe 
for  its  author,  and  the  salvation  of  souls  for  its  end. 
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:  Some  Indians  beiieve  that  death  has  been  inflicted 
on  the  human  lamily  in  consequence  of  the  transgres- 
sions they  committed  against  the  Great  Spirit :  in- 
deed, one  of  their  traditions,  though  I  have  omitted 
to  mention  it,  is  to  this  eHfect 
^  But,  in  general,  the  most  observant,  jud^^ng  com- 
paratively from  the  course  of  events  entailed  on  all 
othte  organised  and  living  brings  and  things,  regard 
the  cessation  of  the  functions  of  life,  and  the  dis- 
solution of  the  human  body,  as  a  necessary  result, 
conformed  to  the  designed  operations  of  nature.  With 
this  view  of  death,  they  submit  to  it,  as  they  do  to 
ether  circumstances  which  they  cannot  avoid,  witf^ 
consistent  resignation.  But,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
erdse  of  this  philosophy,  if  it  may  be  called  such, 
education  avails  them  of  extraordinary  reinfOTcements 
on  these  highly  important  and  eventful  occasions,  for 
^ey  are  taught  to  brieve,  that  a  fearlessness  or  dis- 
regard for  death,  no  matter  in  what  form  it  may  ap- 
proach, is  {^  essential  to  the  good  and  perfect  charac- 
ter of  the  warrior,  as  are  bravery  and  courageous 
achievements  in  the  deadly  fray  of  battle.  Without 
^m,  all  other  externals  of  dignity  are  regarded  as 
mere  shadpws,  and  cannot  secure  the  reiq)ect  even  of 
the  most  humble  pretenders. 
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'  ^  When  an  Indian  dies,  the  body  is  bid  in  an  extended 
position  on  buffalo  robes,  and  is  thus  kept  until  the 
incipient  signs  of  putrefaction  make  their- aj^arance. 
The  fhends  of  the  deceased  then  convey  it  in  a  very 
silent,  respectful,  and  solemn  manner,  to  the  place  of 
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interment^  iiHiere  it  is  wrapped  m  a  skin  rob^^  sXtrng 
with  a  bow,  fttrmshed  quiver^  toitif^fchawk^  And  sa^ 
other  things  as  it  most  valued  white  Uviiig,  itid  finAU^' 
buried^'  ''  '  '"^  ^•-::  ■ 

This  ceremony  is  performed  differently,  not  tfK&f 
by  different  tribes,  but  by  the  mdividuafe  of  thef  tome 
tribe.  The  bc^y  is  sometimes  placed  on  tho  surface 
of  the  ground,  between  flat  stones  set  edge  u^jMirds,' 
and  then  covered  over,  first  by  shnilar  stones,  ^M^ 
theft  ¥^th  earth  brought  iit  short  distamee:  oecmsioiiP 
ally  this  stone  casing  is  onfy  ap|di^  to  the  bead)  Md 
then  again  it  is  altogether  omitted^  Others  excdvatei^ 
tie  earth  to  the  depth  (^  two  or  three  f^  itid  de^ 
posit  their  desd  below  Its  surface.   -pmAmf'^im  M% 

When  at  too  great  a  distance  from  their  villageiS^t<y 
convey  them  home,  th^y  ^sposeof  them  temporniily^ 
as  I  hilve  before  noticed,  in  some  one  of  the  lis^ides;: 
above  described,  or  they  deposit  them  in  caves^^eM 
scaiflblds,  erected  several  feet  fibove  ^e  grounc^-  slnd 
secure  them  with  skins,  &c.>  agiainst  predacioiif^  jmU 
mats,  until  the  fugitive  or  more  peiis^able  parts  ha^ts^ 
become  detached  fi^m  the  bonegi,  whei"?  the^  ar^' 
placed  promtti^juousfy  beside  those  of  thi^ii'  fathers* 
The  ceremony  of  removing  and  deposftjtng  sti^h bowed', 
isj  however,  as  fertnal  and  sc^emn;  as  H  is  in  cases  of 
recent  dieath  f  and  even  more  so^  when  they  are  tli«^ 
remains  of °  their  warriors.  "• 

They  leave  the  face  of  their  dead;  aiStef  buried  i!i^ 
covered  for  several  days,  according  to  the  seastfti'' of 
tfte  year,  with  a  vwrw  to  facilitate  the  intercidtoe  bc^ 
^ecn  the  body  atwf  its  good  spirit^  WhidHj  Ifhey  9^- 
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pose,  continues  till  the  latter  has  made  ample  pi'ovi- 
sion  for  their  entrance  into  the  next  world.  It  is 
then  covered  in  presence  of  all  the  relations  of  the 
deceased,  and  the  period  of  their  mourning  generally 
ceases.  •  ■  >< 

r  The  professed  object  for  accoutring  their  dead  with 
arms,  &c.  is,  to  provide  them  with  the  means  to  pro- 
cure subsistence  in  their  journey  from  this  to  the  next 
world;  but  it  is  complied  with,  by  the  intelligent 
Indians,  merely  on  account  of  custom.  For  they 
teach,  that  the  wants  of  this  life  extend  no  farther  than 
to  food,  drinks,  and  clothing;  that  more  than  is  essen- 
tial for  these  objects  is  of  no  account ;  because  they 
can  take  nothing  with  them  when  they  leave  this 
woild ;  or,  if  they  could,  th^it  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary so, to  do;  because  their  Great  Father  has  made 
&r  better  and  more  abundant  provisions  for  them  in 

Xu€  next.  ., j-j.i,-; '  ^<5  .-.7SJ.T !  .- 

Ine  funeral  c^emonies  are  conducted  in  various 
fbrmsi  according  to  the  respect  entertained  for,  or  the 
circumstance  of  sex  or  age  of  the  deceased.  An  old 
and  able  counsellor,  disting^ijshed  chief,  bravewarrior, 
swift  runner,  and  expert  hunter,  art;  the  constant  sub- 
jects of  their  highest  esteem.  The  death  of  any  such 
is  therefore  regarded  as  a  greater  misfortune  than  that 
of  an  ordinary  warrior,  orofa  squaw  or  child,  and 
is  followed  by  an  expression  of  griefi  and  display  of 
funeral'  sdlemnities,  proportioned  to  the  supposed 
national  sufferings. 

'-i  At  tiie  buna?  of  an  aged  Indian,  who  has  often 
£»ught  in  their  defence,  and  provided  for  their  wants, 
and  who,  when  disqualified  by  decay  for  these  pursuits, 
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has  devoted  all  his  faculties  to  instruct  the  rising  ge^' 
neration,  the  greatest  honours  are  paid ;  the  deepest 
afflictions  are  felt;  and  the  mournings  continue  for 
the  longest  periods.  So,  if  their  sorrows  and  cere- 
monies can  be  graduated,  they  decrease  in  intense- 
ness  accordingly  as  the  respectability  of  the  deceased 
diminishes :  but,  nevertheless,  those  exhibited  at  the 
death  of  their  women  and  children  are  decent,  pious, 
and  solemn.  -  ^ 

Their  burying  places  are  generally  located  at  the! 
distance  of  a  mile  or  two  from  their  villages,  and  are 
often  resorted  to  by  those  who  have  recently  Idst  re- 
lations, and  by  others  during  their  public  and  private 
fasts,  and  self-imposed  penances.  If. 

It  is  said  some  tribes  at  present  bury  their  dead  in 
caves ',  but,  if  such  be  the  fact,  it  has  escaped  my 
knowledge ;  though,  that  such  was  the  practice  at 
some  very  remote  period,  I  cannot  doubt;  since  I  my- 
self have  seen  dead  bodies  in  such  cemeteries ;  but  they 
were  in  a  high  state  of  preservation ;  and  the  circum- 
stance or  costume  of  appearance  in  which  they  were 
discovered,  leaves  no  room  to  suppose  that  they  were 
the  remains  of  any  people  now  existing  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, or  within  the  knowledge  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Indians.        .^a#>:  :i^4,,^i*^.         ..  0m  ■...-.       ^^« 

The  grief  that  is  suppressed  during  the  dangerous 
sickness  of  an  Indian,  bursts  out  with  redoubled  vio- 
lence whenever  death  ensues.  On  these  occasions,  the 
men  sometimes  relax  the  rigidity  of  their  muscles;  and 
swerving  from  their  apparent  constitutional  apathy, 
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(^  frt$f  iniii^e  theif  cries  with  the  piercing  lement- 
^HAofthewomen^ 

Th^  fSQQfli^er  te«n  m  h  just  tiihute  to  the  me* 
inor^  e(f  their  meritorious  dend)  mi  their  escape 
(HifNOfH^eyis  neither  a  want  of  fortitudeb  nor  an  idle 
fieppf^ience  with  custom;  and  no  doubt  their  pub^ 
lie  ippuroings  cqaerate  as  powerfol  incentives  on  the 
living,  in  the  discharge  of  what  they  conceive  to  he 
thUMfi  ])i(^  duties,  They  continue  for  longer  or 
shfMter  periods*  according  to  the  respectability  of 
the  4ecease4  or  the  prevalence  of  peace  or  war. 

When  ^  campaign  13  on  Ibot  that  requires  their  \ 
attendance,  the  warriors  only  mourn  while  the  obse^ 
qUiiBS  9i  th»  dead  are  performed ;  under  other  circum- 
stanees*  they  conform  their  grief  to  that  of  the  nation. 
])uring  their  mournings  all  their  operations  are  sua* 
pended,  except  in  the  above-n^med  instance,  or  in 
the  scarcity  of  food« 

i)i(treme  grief  is  sometimes  discov^ed  by  pluddng 
m%  the  hair,  tearing  the  flesh,  fastings,  and  painting 
the  face  black ;  bnt,  whenever  it  is  so  violent,  it  is 
commonly  of  short  duration. 

When  the  loss  of  an  individual  is  deeply  felt,  the 
mournings  are  continued  for  one,  two,  or  three 
months,  in  audible  lamentations  or  howlings,  which 
begin  daily  at  daybreak,  and  are  continued  generally 
till,  ^he  stin  msHes  his  appecMrance. 

The  dv^of  ^  nation,  or  the  wo^t  respectabJie 
warrior  related  to*  the  deceased,  ccwwmences  the  cry 
of  di^^^ess ;  ^lortly  afterwardj^  those  next  in  respect- 
^IttUt^  or  ooBsajiguinity  join  successively  in  tla^  sym- 
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phony, till  all  present  may  be  truly  said  to  personify 
grief. 

Some  travellers  who  have  visited  the  Indians  have 
ascribed  this  custom,  as  practised  on  the  most  trivial 
occa8i<m» ;  but  my  readers  may  rest  asmrod  that  Ihe 
above  account  of  it  is  correct ;  and  further,  that  they 
never  practise  it,  unless  urged  by  extreme  and  siqceiB 
afitictiony  arising  from  the  decease  o^  their  rel|itiv«$ 
or  friends.  This  method  of  mourning  €os  theic  dead 
is  sometimes  practised  only  by  the  family  particuhwljl 
afflicted;  and,  at  others,  only  by  the  women  of  tmch 
familisa^  in  all  which,  as  in  the  periods  of  theiir  ^ra* 
tton,  they  are  governed  by  the  circumstances  I  have 
before  noticed. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON   CIVILIZING   THE  AMERICAN   INDIANS. 

The  propriety  of  any  measure  being  proved,  it  may 
foe  said  that  it  is  absurd  to  find  fault  with  the  means 
used  to  effect  it,  without  substituting  or  pointing  at 
better.  We  will  endeavour  to  place  reasons  for  the 
plan  proposed  before  the  reader,  keeping  in  view  the 
Indian  character,  disposition  towards  the  civilization 
of  their  tribes,  &c.,  and  compare  them  with  the  mean:^ 
which  have  heretofore  been  pursued. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Indians  are  acute  observers, 
and  look  much  more  deeply  into  matters  than  people 
are  commonly  willing  to  believe  j  and  therefore  re- 
formers go  among  them  with  entirely  erroneous  views 
of  their  charactey.  And  the  vanity  of  the  attempt  to 
remedy  any  evil,  before  any  thing  is  accurately  under- 
stood as  to  its  nature^  or  the  character  of  the  subject, 
is  too  apparent  to  require  arguments  to  prove.  I  have 
myself  known  young  missionaries,  and  others  also,  who 
were  sent  among  them,  and  whose  correct  intentions  I 
do  not  pretend  to  question,  to  deal  out  long  lectures  on 
morality,  original  sin,  vicarious  atonement,  &c.  The  dis- 
position of  the  Indians  never  to  interrupt  a  talker  by  a 
rising,  nor  even  by  yawning  and  other  indications  of 
uneasiness,  often  causes  the  philanthropist  to  flatter 
himself  that  he  has  enlisted  their  whole  affections  and 
judgment  in  the  cause,  when  perhaps  they  feel  them- 
selves insulted !     When  they  are  dismissed,  and  con- 
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verse  among  themselves  on  these  subjects,  they  say, 
**^The  white  men  tell  Indian  be  honest :  Indian  have 
no  prison  ;  Indian  have  no  jail  for  unfortunate  debt- 
ors :  Indian  have  no  lock  on  his  doors."  And  when 
the  preachers  make  their  discourse  more  evangelical, 
they  do  not  comprehend  them,  which  shows  they 
should  become  more  acquainted  with  metaphysical 
disquisitions,  before  any  attempts  are  made  to  teach 
them  the  mysteries  of  Christianity. 

Secondly,  the  acuteness  of  the  Indians  in  prying 
into  the  motives  of  those  with  whom  they  a'  eating, 
makes  them  ciiticise  their  conduct.  They  say,'  *'  If 
the  white  people  are  so  good,  why  leave  their  kindred 
and  friends,  and  go  among  strangers,  of  whose  mode 
of  living  they  complain  so  much  ?**  They  look  upon 
it  as  a  poor  argument  in  favour  of  their  doctrine, 
when  they  leave  their  people,  and  come  among  them 
whose  language,  habits,  and  pursuits  are  all  so  differ- 
ent. And  many  of  them  look  with  pride  on  the  nu- 
merous examples  of  white  people,  who  abandon  the 
habits  of  civilized  life,  and  adopt  those  o'f  Indians. 
These  are  sometimes  men  of  desperate  characters,  less 
able  to  undergo  the  hardships  of  Indian  life,  or  more 
depraved  in  morals;  and  the  Indians  point  to  them  as 
examples  of  white  men's  character,  and  bless  the 
Great  Spirit  that  they  are  his  red  favourites.  Among 
the  white  people  there  are  many  infidels  also,  who 
speak  against  what  the  Indians  suppose  to  be  their 
own  religion ;  but  among  them  they  have  no  party 
dissensions  —  no  infidels.  It  is  an  insult  to  an  Indian 
to  suppose  it  necessary  to  tell  him  he  must  believe  in 
a  God.    There  is  about  as  much  propriety  in  such 
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exhortation,  as  fheie  would  be  m  UX^  the  most  ao 
rtiijpAiihml  ftrhTTltir  hr  irhtTTili^  Tf  nr*  ^■'t  Vj"^*-^!  InH^ 
toiuftiMtiii^  the  tenitoirief  of  tlie  Chocto^,  Cherokee* 
and  Ctcek  n^itlons^  I  could  not  aycxd  obaetviiigitfae 
difibteooe  wMdt  eiists  between  them  and  some  otliftr 
tribes,  with  whom  I  lad  fonnerly  resided,  in  f  espect 
to  their  modes  of  li^  rad  their  consequent  moial 
tendency.  Some  of  the  Indiani^  it  is  tru^  possessed 
large  herds  of  cattie,  horsesy  and  swine}  adtivated 
ootomb  cohi^  iad  some  other  necessaries  aalid  articles 
of  bonunerce,  and  some  held  a  nnmber  of  slaves  | 
but' by  far  the  greater  portion  {£  them  were  badly; 
{«nad^  indolent,  intemperate^  miserabfy  poor,,  and 
taken  eoUectively^  from  teif  intercourse  with  the 
wiiite^  thiey  had  become  adepts  in  all  Hmr  moef  fia> 
gnuift  ahd  abominable  vices,  wfaOe  they  contimsed 
stzai]|^!e|niy  at  lent  in  piactioe^  toi  the  greatest  portioQ 
of  ifaeir  virtittK  I  do  not  make  these  ccmscka  itom 
any  pctjndiced  motives  or  fadings  f  tfacy  ace  founded 
oa  aac  impartial  observation,  find  from  my  knowfei^ 
cf  the  Indian  characters  ^. 

«;  I  am  sincecdy  apprehensEve  that  sirnHar  resuHs 
wili  foHow  all  similar  atten^ta  that  amy  be  madd  to 
ehnMaoB:  any  of  the  other  Indian  nations^  These 
^arsave  stccngthened  by  furdmr  observations  of  my 
QW%  and  from  information  whidi  I  have  received  fiiom 
nuMenxiS  and  highly  rei^ctafcle  sourer  that  the 
same  state  of  society,  somewhat  modiied  by  locality, 
exists  among^atttlie  tribes  bordsring on  our  extenswe 
fi!<oiiitiere«  The  cause  of  thei^e  unlbrtunate  results  or 
effects,  it  jqfypearo  to  me,  W  tought  ibr,  canmM  be 
nystftkem    "^  Indians,  origuMllyi  aire  accustomed 
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Uf  ilidiilge  all  tfaieir  wants*  ^  far  aa  die  meanii  ine 
atlaimUiB^  aad  addDin  lestvain  theintelvea  exeapt 
when  Qld»  thpv^  repeatedly  admoni^ed  by  ex|ie^ 
rietocfi  aad  auflbrii^.  Hence,  the  waalt  of  a  proper 
eduisatioli  wtemk  iinqueBtionably  t6  be  the  rsdkal 
cMiae*  .' 

The  white  people^  for  the  most  fsrt,  who  herein* 
i^a  Jbavehad  any  intercourae  with  them*  hanra  thisni* 
selves  diacovered  a  veiy  doubtful  tide  to  the  character 
of  dinlized  beings ;  they  generally  are  governed  m 
iitt  their  transactions  by  a  8el£>interest^  which  i^  not 
in  the  least  scrupulous  as  to  means ;  breach  of  infi» 
&and  and  pecniatian,  are  eonstautly  practised  on 
thflBi»  nnd  that  oftentiraes.  too  after  their  i^ipetttes 
for  ardent  i^irttt  had  been  pnrposetf  indulgerl  to 
tuoh  an  (Extent,  aa  to  render  them,  in  the  strict 
acme  of  the  phrase,  iit  subjects  finr  protection. 
Add«d  to  tbis^  thcj  have  si^ered  severely  fi^6m 
vanous  diseases^  which  have  been  introduced  among 
then  by  the  whites ;  so  that  the  general  effiscls  of 
this  inteicourse  on  a  people^  whose  veiy  existence 
depends  on  the  expertness  and  bravery  of  its  huntets 
and  warriors^  are  too  peroqptible  in  their  enervating 
and  destructive  consequences^  to  escape  their  notice^ 
and  render  them  distrusdiil  in  thar  n^otiations^  and 
iniaiical  to  their  habits  and  morak.  Therefore 
bcilbre  any  permanently  good  effects  can  result  to 
tbAm»  -fioni  the  beneficent  but  miiBtaken  cfforta  of 
thft  numeions  associations  organized  for  tbekr  ciivftia- 
atioa^  in  vadmis  parts  of  the  world,  all  their  intar* 
eoura^  wttli  this,  ckss  of  people  shouUl  bo  biPtlEeB^  off; 
the  disposal  and  use  of  spiirituous  Mqums  should  be 
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wholly  interdicted;  eminent  physicians  should^  be 
sent  amongst  them, ;  to  teach  Ihem  to  combat  with 
efficiency  those  diseases  to  which  they  were  strangers, 
previous  to  their  acquaintance  with  the>  white  people ; 
every  practicable  means  should  foe  employed  to 
regain  their  con'fiidence  and  good-will ;  and,  finally, 
as  a  necessary  preparatory  measure,  they  should  be 
enlightened  by  th^'same'common  process  that  is 
practised  in  respect  to  infant  minds,  in  civilized  life. 
<The  numeral  relations  must  first  be  tabght,  before 
iiny  aggregated  series  can  be  comprefaendedl ;  and 
this  truism  is  as  justly  applicable  to  the  instruction  of 
any  other  race  of  people,  as  of  the  Indians.  Hencie 
the  inference  is  plain:  the  Indians^  as  previously 
observed,  must  be  educated  before  they  can  com- 
prehend the  benefits  and  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  civilized  pursuits,  or  a  change  in  their 
religious  tenets»  There  is,  in  the  Indian  mode 
of  life,  something  peculiarly  fascinating:  so  much 
so,  that  scarcely  an  instance  is  known  of  a  person, 
situated,  like  myself  and  even  with  the  additional 
inducements  arising  from  a  knowledge  of,  and  even 
an  acquaintance  with  his  parents  and  connections, 
ever  having  abandoned  it ;  and  there  are  numerous 
instances  of  persons,  who,  arriving  at  a  discretionary 
age,  have  either  been  captured,  or  voluntarily  joined 
them;  and  who,  though  subsequently  having  the 
option  completely  at  their  control,  continued  with 
them  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives..  This  disposi- 
tion, no  doubt,  originated  in  their  peculiar  mode  of 
education,  in  their  love  of  ease  and  indolence,  and 
the  sdmost  unrestrained  freedom  which  they  enjoy. 
It  is  true,  their  wants  force  them  into  action ;  other- 
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wise,  a  more  supine  and  inactive  life  than  they  lead, 
could  scarcely  be  desired  even  by  the  disciples  of  Dio- 
genes themselves. 

They  live  under  an  implied  social  compact;  have 
chiefs  and  pther  superior  officers,  and  traditionary  laws 
for  their  government;  but,  nevertheless,  they  sur- 
render comparatively  no  portion  of  their  peraomd^ 
liberty :  they  chastise  offences,  and  revenge  insults, 
regardless  of  all  considerations,  and  neither  yield 
obedience  nor  acknowledge  fealty  to  any  one.  Their 
lives  are  either  calms  or  storms,  in  which  a|l  the; 
passions  of  their  souls  are  either  quiescent  or  tu- 
ipultuously  excitedi  and  concentrated  according  to 
the  impelling  cause.  In  fine,  all  their  hopes  and  de- 
sires, whether  connected  with  this  or  a  future  life, 
are  completely  sensual :  and  whetlier  their  mode  of 
education  can  be  varied,  so  long  as  the  me^ns  of  in- 
dulgence are  so  easily  attainable,  admits  of  a  doubt 
only  to  be  resolved  by  constant,  steady,,  and  potent 
experiments.  True  Christian  charity  ought  to  be 
extended  to  them;  and  although  great  forbearance 
and  labour  may,  and  probably  will,  be  required  from 
those  who  undertake  the  measure,  before  they  can 
be  brought  to  comprehend  and  adopt  the  doctrines 
and  mysteries  of  revealed  religion,  they  should  not 
on  that  account  be  abandoned  to  their  errors. 

;In  extenuation  of  these  difficulties  and  troubles,  it 
should  be  jremembered  with  what  pertinacity  man- 
kind in  general  adhere  to  the  prejudices  and  errors 
derived  from  custom  and  early  education ;  and  with 
how  much  greater  force  they  cling  to  opinions  that 
have  received  the  adoption  and  concurrent  testimony 
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of  innnemorial  magt,  in  tvippott  ^  tb«lt  samftity 
and  troth.  Betides^  it  should  atoo  be  remiMbered 
t^  there  are  many  indiidduals  in  all  GhristiatI  ootin- 
triMf  highfy  distiiigaished  lor  their  iliititral  and  ac- 
qmn^  talents*  who,  tboi^h  eonveniaiit  with  ^ 
Scriptvi«8,  pn^esa  that  they  cannot  eoMptehetMl  the 
dootorinciB th^ inculcate*  • ;  i    ^    :'/ 

With  what  horrcfir  and  distnesa  Would  the  pioua 
pM^iBaaotB  oi  Chriistiatiify  regard  the  zealous  and  uii^ 
i«B^fted  effi>rts  of  the  ^>ilower§  of  Mahoniet»  to 
oetivoft  them  to  the  musstdinan  &ith  $  more''  eftpo^ 
dalljr  should  such  efforts  be  attended  with  only  a 
very  Ihnitsd  successL  The  Indians  do  tiot,  perhaps) 
experience  ^  same  d^ee  of  excitement  that  fhe 
Christiana  probaUy  would  at  such  attemptif  to  re^ 
▼i^tttionize  tfieir  rdl^ous  opinions ;  th^,  neverthe>^ 
less,  i6o3c  on  such  ejffiMrts  as  wicked^  and  uponthbso 
who  make  them,  as  instruments  of  l^e  Bad  Spkit  seni 
to  toraient  and  dastro^  them.  The  cibject  of  re<-^ 
claiining  them  ^m  tMr  present  erronedns  eostotns 
and  habfts^  and  of  redeendng'  them  fh>m  tho  anm-' 
hfljatkni  with  which  ^ey  arc  threatened  by  the  «n» 
enDachment  of  the  white  settlers  on  their  hiindng 
jfrounds^  and  by  a  pestilential  intcfrcourse  wt^  the 
lowest  dr^  of  ciWHsed  fife,  ir  of  the  utmost  oonse*^^ 
quence  ta^eh*  happiness  and  existence  and  b%hly 
worti^  of  the  efibfts  of  tiie  enlightened,  benevolent, 
and  philanl^ropic  portion  of  the  human  £lnni^. 
KRi^y  more',  k  does  i^fipear  to  me,  tint  the  Amerfcan 
eonnniinfty  in  particular,  which  has  become  great 
and  powerfbl  le  It  were  on  iSttt  destrQcti<»^  ^^  thc^ 
In^imi^  owes  i^  accompfishment  of  th£i  meastnt^ 
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as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  to  its  own  chamder,  to 
justice,  and  to  moral  right 

Spain,  by  her  cruelty,  injustice,  and  oppression 
towards  the  truly  ui^rtunate  aborigines  of  her  Ame? 
lican  donnnions,  procured  for  herself  a  character 
among  the  nations  which  has  barred  all  their  symx 
patbies  for  her,  «nd  in  some  instances  caused  l^em 
to  r^oioe  at  her  distressing  and  calamitous  trials. 
Moral  ise-action  has  revived  and  nearly  paralysed  the 
fibres  of  her  heart ;  and  she  now  feeUy  strugglei^  on 
the  brink  of  anarchy^  for  a  renoyaited  existence* 

Although  the  American  people  have  not  trod  in 
the  footsteps  of  Spain,  as  regards  their  Conduct  to- 
wards the  Indians  within  their  territories;  yet  they 
have  been  guflty  of  cruelty  and  injustice  to  th^iv 
in  too  many  instances. 

Many  proofs  might  be  deduced  in  support  of  tbiir 
asseirtion ;  but,  on  this  occasion^  I  sludl  only  bring 
forward  one,  which  is  mild  in  its  features  compared 
with  others  of  more  remote  occurrence.  I  allnde 
to  the  recent  location  of  the  Cherokees  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Osage  nation.  These  people,,  till 
the  late  treaty  was  eiO^ted  between  them,  had  been, 
it  was  well  known,  £>r  a  long  time  past  im^^acable 
enemies  i  and  the  least  knowledge  of  their  character 
must  have  clearly  pmnted  out  the  consequences  thaft 
actuaUydid  result irom  themeasure  $  namely,  pfitosivo 
(^rationsr  and  the  death  of  many  warriors  belonging 
to  both  nations.  Now,  the  powers  that  be,  cou^ 
have  «lfe<:tiialty  prevented  this,  without  endangering 
the  intlBrests  of  the  American  people  in  the  iUghtest 
degree>  they,  therefbre»   as  befW  asserted,  have 
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evidently  fieen.  guilty  of  cruelty  wd  u\i|i|aU(iiBk ,  to  W 
the  least  of  their  conduct,  toM^ds  both  tlwi^^tril^ 
/i^Thousands,  perhaps  I  might  say  millipn^  ^^^l|^e 
people,  have  perished  within  the'bounda|i#At,»nQw 
claimed  by  the  United  States,  since  their  inter^purse 
with  the  first  adventurers  to  this  part  of  our  ponti- 
^ent.  .Numerous. nations,  which  before  thai; .period 
were  powerful  and  ha.ppy  in  their  pursuits,  now  cea^^ 
to  exist ;  many  others  have  become  .feeble,  iind  ^re 
so  r{^pidly  diminishing,  that  in  a  short  tiQie,^  unless 
the  proper,  measures  be  adopted  to  prevent^it,  very 
little  will  be  known  of  them  except  their  names*  <  >  If 
the  past  be  a  criterion  for  the  futm'e,  from  what  isli 
now  carrying  on  in  respect  to  those  who  stillremain 
as  it  were, ,  uncorrupted  by,  and  strangers,  to  tlj^e 
cruel  policy  or  effects  of  an  intercourse  with  .the 
white  peopjie,  as  it  at  present  exists;  it  reqi||j^sf  no 
spirit  of  divination  to  predict  what  wil\  ultimately  be 
their  .fate%  .  ..-;  ,.  ..<,.'■  .wiw|i#^1-f(^  ^s«;v4v'l«\ff^ 
\  Th,e  title  of  the  Indians  to  the  distinctiye  p^acr 
ter  of  human  beings,  from  their  moral  and  physical 
endowments,  is  i^  good,  considering  the  circum-^ 
stances  in  which  they  ai*e  found,,  a^  that  of  any  other 
rac^  of  men  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  ^  This  is  so 
dear  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  them^  as ,  not 
to  require  any  proof;  but  should  there  b?  a  doubjt  on 
i^a  subject  in,  the  mind^  of  any,  such  are  referred  >to 
tlie  preceding  parts  of  this  work,  for  a  more  complete 
development  of  their  character  and  capiK^ities^ ..  r . 
,  Ithere.  are  great  numbers  of  pious  good  people  in 
the  United  States,  who  display  the  greal;estiJolif4tude^ 
fop,  an.4|ffif)ejroii5jy  contribute  to  the  recltw^pce^^. 
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tlie  heathens  of  foreign  countries  from  the  dairkness 
of  ignprance  to  tlie  saving  Ughtof  wisdom,  a8.prj(v 
miilgated  in  the  gospel;  while  they  oveiiopk  th^ 
temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  tliose  equally  be- 
nighted, who  live  on  their  very  thresholds.  I  say 
overlook,  because  all  the  measures  that  hajve  been 
attempted,  were  so  feeble,  distracted,  and  inefficient^ 
as  tP  induce  tendencies  of  a  very  doubtful,  if  not  of 
a  decidedly  injurious  nature.  The  skilful : physician 
is  d<^sirous  and  careful  to  understand  the'  symptoms 
and  character  of  liis  patient's  disease,  before  lie  pre- 
scrijbes  a  remedy ;  but  those  who  would  benefit  the 
coqdition  of  the  Indians,  attempted  it  witliout  scarcely 
any  knowledge  of  .their  habits  and  morals ;  and,  -  a^ 
might  have  been  expected,  have  hitherto  completely 
foiled.  j 

,  A  plan  of  education,  however,  has  been  recently 
commenced  at  the  Osage  villages,  which,  if  conti- 
nued on  the  principles  I  have  ventured  to  suggest, 
and  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  be  superadded 
to  them,  and  all  religious  topics  be  suppressed  till 
the  young  minds  have  been  prepared  by  a  sufficieii. 
previous  education  to  understand  them,  will,  I  am 
well  persuaded,  after  a  long  time  of  patient  perseve- 
rance, result  in  the  happiest  consequences.  But 
"the  vineyard  is  great,",  and  an  increase  of  la- 
bourers is  absolutely  essential  to  any  very  extensive 
beneficial  results. 

In  selecting  persons  for  this  labour,  those  only 
should  be  employed  who  are  mild  and  forbearing 
in  their  dispositions,  and  moral  and  temperate  in 
their  habits  and  lives  ;  and  whose  regard  for  the  wel- 
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fi^,,^i|pd  ^ppjil^^  of  the  Indiiii^;  wouM,  ,pR  .^Vj^ 
occasion,  shew  fo^th  eminently  siip^f^j^^^  ^fftV 
•thujfg,]|ikeseU:jirtere»^^,  i..  br>!r>^  .»ui;f^i/*  c^'.^U 
.,,llie,  Iniiann  are,|ip^neriilly  prejiidtced  i^na^rliltf 
missiqqanes,  no,  ;n^tt^r  ikgrn  ^ifhat  denomination) ^^ 
p^o|i^.  they  cot^oie  ^  aijid .  this  feeling  ^Iso,  e^p^n^  t^ 
^1^  white  pe<^»  ;partic|ilarly  to  those^^rom  tl^e,U|a^d 
Stales^  excepting  only  ti;ie  l^nends,.  yf^pffc  chaf^ 
j^  und  dispontioiL  towards  tj^ewvjre. in  general , w^U 
ifnderstood  bjr  all  tlie  front^ec  ti^b|G;sr.  and,  in]  m^iy 
i^stanp^  by  those  mor^  reniotely  sjitufit^d?  '^cy  s^ 
hield  in  the  greatest  respect  and  fjstjB^m  ^  and,if  thw 
liroiiM  undertake  to,  revolutioinze  the.hahitsi  W 
i)|nnrons  of  the,  Inci^ans^  tl^ey  woii|d  h^yf^  ,^e  fdy^r 
tag!e  of  at  least  -an  ent|i;e  g^|ierfitio9  oi|*.^iWifi4ei5^ 
and  goodi-wilUn  their  fi^yqiir»  pvf  r  ^  qt|i^.jr^gi9us 
M|9t.;  a  circMo;ust^ncj^  that  woul^  a|^st  opiewte  iif^  a 
miracle  in  airivipg  at  the  me^ujfe  in,  view^.,,,j^^  ViV/b 
£:j,yhoeyer  may  und^rtak^  it,  wUJ,  Jf  Ihjey  look  for 
ft  rich  harvest.  »t  once,  be  assuredly  di^ppc^nted. 
The  opinions  and  .prejudices  of  ^e^ly  all  their  groinm 
people  are  so  firmly  .fixed,  that  it  yi^i|l:Teqiuire  muph 
spund  policy  and  good  manogenient  tO  ph^n  p^^r^ 
mission,  in  the  firs^  place,  to  interfer^^vrith  the  esdiica- 
tjonofthosewhoareyounger*  Taught  by  eajperience 
^hat  the  white  people  aresinqe^re  in  their  eflQ[>rts,to 
s^ve  them,  their  prejudices. will  gradually  unben^; 
tlitey  will  acquire  the  knowledge  of  a  few  facts,  that 
will  elicit  sind  confirm  a  taste  tor  farther  .au4  i^B^F!^ 
ii^portant  attainments ;  and,  finally^  tl^^y  w^ll  ^bsor|> 
every  ray  of  truth  that  may  be  reflected  on  t\iemf ,  till 
they  become  civilized,  en%htened,  and  th^msdves 
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1tlk6^  tci6hek'dr  thei  very  truths  whibh  ihey'  libw'gb 
iAhkh  dtktMtiV         '      •'     .••,:.  \\. ;,!:;•■  ^  •>>-■>;., 

Man,  without  regard  to  age,  (ibiddri  ol*'  4fidb^ 
irlii^iibi,'  from  the  circumstance  of  hit  reflecting  powers, 
i^dthe  consdttttidn  of  his  social  feelings,  cannot  but 
\k  dtscfbhtented  and  tMhappy  when  i^moVed  froihliis 
liomie  smA  contieetions,  c^pftrtdV^ly  i^orani  of  Hiife 
motives  whieh  led  to  the  measure,  and  pfoced  athong 
stranigers  whbse  langdsfge  he  knows  ifot,  ahd  ii^ho^ 
pirefUdiees  utterly  fbrbid  th^  fbrmation  of  sLny  ne^ 
ti^' and  relations.  Precisely  such,  hoii^eVef,  ^lits 
beeh  the  situation  of  ^U  thbs^  Itidians  vi^ho  haveb<e^ 
In^ught  £^om;  or  induced  to  leave  tbeirfbresiS^^d 
tagne^t  pubuits  ifbr  a<^emic  education :  yet^  fdf- 
Sb<kh,  some  of  the  philosophers  of  the  day  ^njiifd 
rank  them  iii  their  inoral  and  physical  ei'ido^e^ 
and  ^pseities  to  irtiprove,  as  intertnedtateS tothi^ 
ovm  proudly  culjdvated  race,  and  babboilis  ot  iiflji^  % 
because,  instructed,  though  under  tim  abbve-^amed 
ci^cnihstkntes,  they  prefer  their  owii  cOiittitry,  and 
fMfe  society  of  kindred  and  friends,  to  those^  where 
iheit  cdoiir  klone  is  an  insuperable  biairri^r  to  all  soci^ 
aind  fi*iend}y  intercourse.  Reverse  this  state  of  thuigi; 
tan^  tHe  iheaiis  of  imparting  knowledge  to  them  in 
th^if  i^itiVe  retreats,  and  enlist  them  heaitil;^  in  lb 
jmrsuii;  aS  readily  may  be  done;  and  I  think  I'am 
jfii^fled^  from  fny  knowi^d^e  of  them,  in  averrinfg 
tfiat  they  will  rival  the  hative  Mexicans  in  thede^ 
l^pment  of  their  mental  faculties,  of  whom  so  reis^ 
pee^ul  mention  has  been  made  by  Count  Humbol^V 
M  Ms  treatise  oti  the  Idiigdom  of  New  Spsuil;     ^  ^ 

Those  who  undettake  the  insttuction  of  the  Indians 
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must  •)tpeol  >tQi  <iilidergo»  At  Jeaatz/fbi: .  t  tknOiHifDina 
privmtioni^  and  t6  Mifier  lonie  }noonVmii0nQf9i}t>)iU| 
they  need  ^appDeliend  ne^mgifof)\t\mp99iktyt  ipirp^ 
vided  they  support '  rigidly  juSt  t  and  honoMnshle 
relations.  Their  conduct  should  always  be  cpnaistent» 
stieady,(]ftiirless<  and  ind^Mttdenti'ti^  iNitelprn 
^skudauthoritalive.  Afiy  variMioDiroin  this  course,  will 
l)e«ure  io^leiMii  thew<tespecti  or  esoite  their  jeelpusyy 
either  of  whieb  irotdd  prove  cxceediiig^ly;prejiidi)Pii(l 
in  ft  sueees^l  prosecution  o^  their  ittnetions*  Thfiy 
irra^nbitioos ;  attd;  iroai  the  youngest  to  ihs^  eildeat* 
lever  praise  and  -  distinetion : :  oincumstances  of  whix;h . 
ad¥aiit^ge  should  be  tahen^  in  the  ^tnhi^lim  ,^ 
tokens  ^presents*  ke*,  io'  smooth  down^  and  i;ender 
agreeeUeJIhe  hrksonio  aaperitKl;  of  theiit  np|f^;^ffi^ 
and  pursuits.  The  teachers  should  leamtlie  languisge 
of  the  tribes  in  which  they  are  respectively  located ; 
and,  whenever  an  appropriate  opportunity  offers, 
converse. freely,  particularly  with  the  older  ones,  on 
such  sul^ts  only  as  are  agreeable  to  them.  The 
good  opinion  of  the  females  will  also  prove  service- 
able, and  greatly  facilitate  the  education  of  their 
children.  It  should  be  obtained  by  kindness  and 
respectful  attention ;  too  great  famUiaiity  might 
excite  interests  that  would  lead  to  disagreeable  con- 
sequences; besides,  whatever  may  be:  their \  own 
habits,  it  would  certainly  abstract  from  the  good 
opinion  of  the  men.  . 

The  climate,  on  the  Arkansaw,,  Misseuii^  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  Mississij^i  rivers^  and  on  their 
tributary  streams,  is,  perhaips^  among  the  most 
healthy  in  the  world  j  the  surface  of  country  is.re- 
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markably  even,  though  in  some  instances  hilly,  and 
lh^"#ott*ii'in  general  easily  recluunable,  umisiially 
(HtfdductWe^  and,  in  some  piuts^  ii^U  watered ;  so  that 
eveli  in  temporal  or  interested  views^  the  inducements 
iHikh  are*  presented  to  s^tlAers  in  this  quarter  we^,  ^ 
li'tiibiit 'flattering  nature. 

ii^^^^lti^  lio' doubt  that-  eixtensive  pUiai  iiuiy'be«4j»> 
Vii^d^dnd  >dai«ied  into  eiibct,  which  would  uftimatfjy 
j1M(ilfr4ii  prodmcinggnatibeBefits  to  thelndianSf  fr'J^l^e 
libji^iai  highly  important^'  and  no  mean^  shoii|4il^ 
Ipirdd  i«t^ittem]ttiiigit0  acconqaUshaoentt  and#  wi)!^ 
ixi'fi^  as  is  tiofeisiBtont  with  mypursuits^  andftbarstnle 
bf 'my  Hffiurs^  >at  all  times  affiird  me  th^  higheatf  gp;ati* 
^ficfltion  W  be  initrumeiital  to  the  educa^m*'  md 
i^usequent  fH«servatioii^  bf  this  iieglected^,pprs^|it- 
^  «d^'imdiiiuch  injufied  poitipn;  of  ithe  buBianitoiM^Un 
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Cf^  M^  ^gm^e^  the  visogefHiite  wltli^;  i^tiii^l^  r^^ 

diatis^    tberd*Qre»   pa^  thjeoiighMdie..:^!^ 
neig^boii^)ioQ4»  th^  iiie  iCfeFtein  til  i;»U^,  #1^^  t 

tlifl^r  jiii«£  £Fifflfid»$  thiift  tb^  i^'.amoliie^^  l;hf;  ipiiHt;# 
I^MjC^  uifder  ihci  ^  ^adow  of  |kbe  ffrnie  tr^e^  und  ^iiiiPc 
th(pr«9i|u^ ^^BtbtOitlie ipiin^     In4ef4  to p9^ ^ fm 
old  fHeiid'$  hoKise  without  c^Ukig  to  wish  hiniJWifilK 
apid  aiA  him  l^o^he  doe^t  an  Jiijiiiai^  would  think  ^hii, 
friei|4  h^d  ^ufficie^t  reason  to  lie  angiy,  or  to  au«p^^ 
his>^i^8bi{>A  i^'J^hey  <^otamoviy  jfaa^e so^e  f!;q^ef^> 
olfim»onmpr  othfiri^?8(^  I9»ej^t3it  fjB  f0)^T,to^mmfi 
ihm^po^wilf^.JnmiBasi^  ins^fjesi  jfct^  )f bite  i¥pii|i^. 
tiaye  become  ;quit^  j^iQOiunled  t^^^ 
si#pi^nt  proof^i  pf^theiir  peai^eftd  ii^ll^ntioi)Sk  .r^bef^, 
ihfif feiJian :  calUi|g,,Jiiai^^ens  to  he  i^p  ol4  aoSK^l^fr 
wm  w4  the  m^n  of  r^t^,  liouse  \»^t  hom(^  %{^a][^^ 
in  ijpnfidently, ;  an4:  /without;  cer^mpniy. ,  J^iit^  ^vMl , 
the, Plan  be  &om  hom^  he,%8  ^is .fppg  l^pi^.^^ 
tomahawk  b/th^  dopr,  atid  putu  his gmi^ehiiid^t^. 
oTrOonceals  his  side^apnour  under  his  breedi^qlotl^^i 
walks  to ^ the  lady  of  the  house;   looks  ^jfi^^mg^f 
JhsMGidle%J»a  /<  calaii^         pipej,  ipqiiireshJor  #1^; 
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wdU^e  of  the  iamily  $  and  usually  asks  for  tobacco^ 
wd^khJaa  certain  indicatioii  of  his  friendly  disposi- 
tion.    The  good  yronUm  libhiibiiiat^ly  pr^eci  sqme^ 
,  tfai^g  to  be  |ppt  rea4y  for  |^er  Indian  ffiend:  to  ita^ 
On  such  QCpasipns,  the  wbl^  iv^ofnen,  ^&  w^  ^  thei^ 
Jiuslwiids,  become  quite  ^oq^i^  lyitb  them.     In; , 
^^  Iheri^  ai^  'ii^a%  t^<^^^^ 
l^ilM  >i^  s^^    M^  re|^lt»^i  tnklf  Intefesl- 
iiflf. '  A  Uf^  ef^iirashifysmd^ 
:&s^^m/^it^  wliifiti  thi^trea^ui^  up  in  meineiy^  ikd 
^  miiiij^years'iftei'  <wilf  relate  #ith  mintit^^  aiid ' 
acixiiiiM^  #(eev0i^  -jv 

It  bsipl^tie^  that  the  old  w^urior  and  cdiindyn^' 
M'Rdiind  Biittdk|s»"'  was  travelling  through  ^  whit^ 
settlenjient  on  the  frontiers  of  tlie  Utiiiois  Bome  yeari^ 
stiicef^  hii  fead  li^  him  liear^^the 'h^ilei  iof  ^  i^^^^ 
a%|iiMiH|xin<^  a  g^ittcmah^  dp  w  r^i^e^' 

al^pHy^^M^iH^iiid»ltt|)  to^  |tOi^ 

]3illt^hl(  wi^  iiot^  for  hir  exjMejEiertde  ain^  isS^ 
l^pii^ei'hiidtbip^titQa^  seirer^iijri^ies^' 

J^^^  A  ^^  Tfa^  g^^> 

Ip^  M(r  m^^insi^^^^^  1^  i«gflr  iheir  ^  ffiiefia^i* 

tb '^^^^pi^^i^  <^^^^i^^  ^^  ^ 

old^&t  eiit^^r^^d  his  lOnd  host  with  tiiaiiyijun^ 

altd'fillerisslilig^^ories  abouit  fai^  peo^e ;  hl»  ikititili^^ 

ipir  lebdittienced  conversat^  M^^^ 
i-j^lt^liln  6tf  taliiiy  subjects  reliitihg  t6  di^B^'tilaV^i' 
ne»  ahd  QiMtsr^^^^^  Mn>  shows  h^  h^  ii<s^^^'^' 
lw>W^^  W  #asf4i(^  ihe  Iti^iih&l^  ^  HfHtijh 
wi^^^y  Iha^r  The  dMir^er  of  this  ^lidH^^tWi^ 
j»il<ib  sit  t^  liiVi^m  #e  tUle  wl^i  we  ca^ 
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<vileged  charaicter;  *  After  -aniiwerTng/m&liy  of  tbd  iady ^ 
«  qtie§ftidns)  <  he  -Itioked  into  the"  ymd  1lbFoa^Iv''ih^ 
'  "mMow  rery  etarhes^i  where  an  ^aspdoi^Um  ge&wi 
tb^  lad^'^Mked-  hitn^what  he  rwatr'lciokin^vat  sofinsk 
1iffV^\yi>  -  He  jEuked  hei'  iR^hat  tree  i shb '  eitlbd^ 'that  ^ilk 
tl^e  y#dr?^  »She  'said^  it  was -a'  qi]iakfi^'a8p;'M»H4^  re» 
]^li04  in  broken  fingltsh;:  Indian  no  call  hhn  qtUike 
ailpi'  What  then ?  liBkedr  the  ^im^hitiye  hosted 
¥yWfm9>n  ton^ej  woman  toilgiie^"- answered '.the 
tmpiiy^va « ^sWirrior ;  •♦  never  stilh  ttev^r  stUli/  atwa^ys 
^6/^  '  H^  then  turned  awayv  in  ^a>  a^^*  good  humour^ 
to  enjoy  the  mspiring  beverage/  of  wMch  he  #a6 
ui^>Ftunfiteiy  too  fond  ;^  khd  to  re^e,  and  be^re^ 

i^aled  tn  timi^  by  the  gentlemen;  wi^  theh*  IfivroiiSEte 
fixpteitaof  baiUing^  shooting^H&ci^  ^^<'  1»>^  r'Vv?/ifi  »l?'t 

/!« -The  same  Indian,  retuniiflg'^dm  r^&it  'ter  Ihe 
governor  on  liis  ^ay  tb  Kaskaskia,  i^topt -ata  ^pplmg 
ishop^on  tfaeroad;  A  number  of  half-dvilized whites 
iverd  at  <  the  1  plaee  '  drinking  lind  *  pli^ing^  <  >  >eardfl 
JftK  the  langua^i  of"  t  thfe  couh(»y,  'theyv^^'WiBtfe 
^•'i^siwdying,  ■  ?  /indu%faig  low  > vicc»i  ^  ^  Round^i&iit- 
Ttons  i was  Urifortiinately  Mcravinjj  a ^  draM'^  whili 
yh^  :;airrived'^ '  and  having  taken  irathev: freely^, ', «ad 
ieeling' its 'influence^  began  to^  r&lax' iirom  his  native 
}4igAit^j^  character,  and  tot  mix^  with  the  nHfiians, 
.lirliO'iiow  bega^  to  ilfiink  thfey  might  make  mote  free 
'tlvith^himi  ^'H^'didnot ehbos^  to pehnit siich^Jibepty, 
ho^&VGt^  for « the  Indians  always '  think  themtfelveB 
jwbpveimj^an  white^eople^  eveJn  th6  mbst  abanddned 
;>|iil|ian>you  can  find^^  Tliey  tddk  thi^  condMt)t^as  an 
■ii^lMilt  Some  of'the  party  proposed-  drefnching' him 
■.^MJv.whigfeey^  because  he  refused. to  drink  ^any.  mdfe 
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Withulheiii'  '  They.' would  shew  4iinr  what  it  WBftb 
ptiicetlumself  above  white  people^  ^  Hie  owner  ofih^ 
hoiEBi^ wkritedf^himttto  takb' proltectimi  van  vs^^tknlst 
FOoiD^  tocirbei  shiit  up  •  Untflf  the  men  got aobfer ; ' i^ 
the)«;d[ti^lkHl  him;-  But  tile  brave  warridr  wiui'iidt 
tor?  be  ^  intitiiidated  by  thpeats.    And  b^ides^  he  ^ 
w^ll* )[n8W  Uumi^n«  nattirei  itt*ita  savage  stal^,  to ttbihljt 
of  ^tivoidingK  dusker  ^oni  ruffians^  by  biding  fipM 
tlieni    He>  asstnred  ttie  man  he  need  not  be  \m^ii^ 
on  kb  acicount;;  thotigh  he  ver^wannly  thanked  him 
lor  wishiiig  to  afford  him  protection.'  ^'Nb4>lpod; 
when  'much  talk/'  he  said ;  "  chattering  4>ek^tgsi  to 
women  and  ^d  geese !  *  When  men  make  the^nelveft 
squawfl^V  said  he,  *<  they*  are  mudi  beneath  theitt.^' 
The  infuriated  men  cursed  and  abused  the^Vioni^^t 
9k  jihoirid  mteii  i  Nothiiig  cui  >  exceed  the  sileno^  iand 
sec^fi^  an  Indian  obtorveSfWhien  he  »^  about  to  >exe^ 
cute  some  impoiftaht  ent^rise  %  notMng  can  exceed 
hKs<£on1^mpt,<th^efi>re,  fijrapersoit  who  makes  harsh 
^threatsy'  and  speaks  muchi  t>r  what  he  intends  doiii^^ 
1%6y i 8ay>  on  such  oecasionsi  ^  Talkf  mUdv  ddlitlle;'^ 
tRound  Buttons,  ^erefore,  insisted  on^Mr.  Duke 'fidt 
<tot  exh&it  the  sktiallest  ^ymplson^  of  uneasihess^lbr  M 
tiaifety,  'Supposing  dt' would  encourage^  those  despeiM^ 
do^  to  persist  in  their  leroeity,  or  make  theiUr  bdiist 
that  they  had  alarmed  him;    He  adced  fot  abottd; 
Wtenti. 'deliberately to  the  fii«, 'and  dhiirred  orieiiide 
"bUiek;^  then  asked  for  a  piece  of  whitepaper,  ix^ieb/piik- 
ned  kgaUist  the  board,  he  placed  by  the  side^f  ii^tiee 
'as  « tai^t    He  deliberately  stepped  off  one  hiAiilMd 
ryidds,  liook  leum,  and  shot  the  ball  near  the  Centre. 
>He^  r«ekiebed»  and  repeated  -^^th  simihtr  Biicee«i6. 
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Hh^isg  wified  ha  piede  iKnd  qha^ged^  it  1^,'  fftill 
kM||j|^>i8^#on^  add  11^ 

of  ld»^^cci|^4kfd^^^  lii(K^iiHV»fyifl^^ 

howbe like^liJih^^^    if  hie  thoughft'iiti^p ^'hW 
neig^ura  oouli^JNiit  hita?   fl#  tiiem^^dtislt^^d^'^^ 

to  Tim  and  fetch  the  toini^«9i^y,a»iie^W|ii>liifi!t>l0dt  hi¥ 
bir%    Having  i^rtBasecl  aad  diittri  Mt<^  liiotdl^^  ^e 
thciBW  it  against  a  post^n^th  iD^ch  'm^mtKt^md'&m^^^ 
**l^mff '  tnid  he^  tumjitl^  to  his?  geneiroitft^  fiiiild/" 
*^  Inctian  man  ptoyide  for  Im  wift  aiid^ Mttli^  ^e«'hi 
<*  peace^c thusdfifend them In^ar.'^  H^ s^w tsbe leifM^ 
prodiicedwhieh  he  intended  ;$t]d  hi»iude  o^poniikifj^ 
were  coi^vinced  they  hadrfoe^l^n^t  ifi^e^irptli|Ki^^^;|^^ 

Sevend  traits  in  the;  Indian  chai^«d>er  am  dic^a^ 
ilk  the  conduct  of  the  Init^t^  k^  ijisMy^^M»miSfit 
Rotiiid  Buttonsi  Whim  ^n  Indian/'ii^^loriif  mi6mn 
issttmuteibed  li^yotid  Mb  native  Mtiid^  i^lHfe^  ;a»if^ 

trhMi  r^t^iMt^  ftMl  heorliig  W0iri«^sttji^!^i^l^ 
We  fiiid  thf^  old  hiertf  reliisving  lOitt^Qlf  tNffhis  "^i^M^ 
mmeati  without  ^any^  peifiC)ndk)/<ii^^ 
iinitingpleasintiyaM^vit^  m>ii1difiQied:#9f(6«a^ 
thal;«  brafve  leiuttit  of  #e  ^ir^^t #  ndi  ^is^ilgipe^  lo 
lh^;0Cttirtt5»jpdli&tolli«r'ls^  ^^^^'^^  ;iFj:il^v. 

ar  iitt  Ithe  msond^  phoe^  hod  he  ac^s^d  ^  piiSSeti^ii 
pirbteiHiott  of  the  iti^kikpeiv  ^erib^ftn^^tlii  t^aid  i^ 
pidaranoB  of  coi^erif  ibr  his  plii^  iiai^^,  ii^^oid^^ 
wellkiiewt  gtvefiis  enemies  eitooaragemeiat  to^^ude 
farther,  and  perhaps  proceed  to  vi^l^tiliiilrash  ntt^a^ 
sUi«s,  as  ihey  wete-  hfe  -  supertons  ^  4u^  ^tttnbetv  -  1^  ■ 
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fe^^}fimM^fkf»f§  tj^Qmmfkrptmm  ^-Jmi.uyAgiikk^ 

wibQ  nv^OiM  4raw^;  bint  mtp  their  46mor«kt2iQg.i!iBvdi^ 

iri]H9iikff|g  fl^fl  destnlctiiVje<  \tAr  w^luth  hadrexisted^ 
bil^w#^li^f  tibe  M»haw9^  AttawM,  and  Kansas  tribflsi  f 
WHS  at;  length  cmnpmni8e4;by  a  ineethig  at  thftfriihd' 
coundi  fire^  of  the  Kansas  towns  on  the  Itah8at|iveri' 
E«(ah  nation /sent  sit^prindpal  representatives' whoiti^ 
con^^^itnnil^  to  their  expression^  came  to  '^btuyitho: 
tomahawk  fund  scalping  loiife,  and  to  remove  Ibe^ 
sticks  out  of  their  path."    The  most  une^uivocil' 
tokens  O^'r^MtnciHation  were  expressed,  iind  the  mdst 
dignited  and^decent  deportment  observed.    Thesred 
searC  0^  the  Ottowaa ,  arrived  iirsi,  with>  two  of  ^hii 
tmliie,  nil  wit^  their  i  piational  costume*  hiil  Mil«l»*hHk ; 
boite^thj^  wan^Mtoir  oC  pefce*  u  Xatier  in  the  aitemop^: 
oCi^  moie  <^*  Kaftika*h^a  or  Moonrlig^ol!  tliQ^ 
]ilib»vrs»  nrrived  wi^  Ima  attencknutsi  the  Quofirt^ 
add  148c  ^nite  9tmd  in  the  house  of  Mur4eaor  Star^njod 
Km^to>bi»iEa  lodg^  with  JCo8^harl»B>'  andall  beeasAe  < 
aofi^tedtr  but  rPot  social  lliatie^^sBg ;  th^  wpmt 
solemn  and  serious,  whidideportnieDti  they  olvvayii 
obseiivjedeiwtrbelbre  any  comeemaf'nationfld  imp^rt- 
anoe  is>  to  be  transaoted^or^  as  they  tem  h,  just  at«the^ 
shfipQitmgH  be^re  ;they«  sit  taround  then:  coMiieii ; 
fite-(  <  ^A^  indulgence  ui  sociality,,  ^  levity  a^  ms^, 
titnesi  is  deemed  (highly  irnproperannd  ^ittamsisten^ 
with  the  digni^  of  their  high  trust*    Besides,  they 
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think,  that  to  show  much  levity  at  such  a  timet  but 
lircomportis  wiith  th^  it^jkiittihi^e  bif^tk^rdl^lcAMn^^ 
diM^verek  W^i  ^sh^  a^l^i:^^^ 

Mtiibr  their. letiting  XiiM^^M^'^  ki'm 
eve  of  a  njCtidhai  A^J^^^.'*  '  %^y  (^cA^  tal^k 

jioitionof  the  hetb,  kefe^ri 5  ikd  g^^^hliy M ^ifi^J 
lest  any  irregularities  should  4iiitU^htIte'a4d^Al'^ 
instructions  of  ihe  Gdod  S^lbit,  1^ 
iirisit  thirai  atvsuch  tim^k^  Il%^epai^^ 
next  Im^^i^ing, :  iand:  literally  'dmhk  ^Ut'#  th!^  sitt 
^ling.  Tt^y  Went,  Ji^  uilUfal  pnstkdibc^aSibni^  afrid 
iud  thievi^eace  w^^ 

ifttiflie  seat  where  they  were  td  wi^  at  thd  •*  Wikife^' 
Iliey  partook  veiytelmpM»«t^lyt^f1rd 

^  mbhy,  &c.,and  at  mididay,  v^en  thdsilihw^^ 
and.  the  'rays.tiie  wai^mest,  and  th^ 'tiitti^-'^^^tie^ 
i^ed  fi)r  rest  arrived,  they  smoUyd  th6  ^^e^p^e 
initheiwm^x^theiiriikion.  tb^^ 

^Ihe  korisron  y  rhobii;  whioh  is  dinl^th^ic^  df  thyjr 

jtii^&it  j^eridsliip ;  hns  rays  are  th^^n^yst  SJ^ii^tJ^f^ 
jind'that  is  expr^sive  of,  the  gr^tist'^ntl^'bf  tecoh- 

^c^iiituki ;  and  as  it  causes  w^tlrineb  ii^  la- wkht  Bf 
iest,  tiiey  shew,  by  this,  they  iidw  d|^ee^  to  b^ 
weapons  of  war  under  the  tree  of  peaee,'  autiirei^i^ 
k^g^er  under  its  shadow.    Soihetinfi^  tl/e]^  db,^to 
a^ihis  tiiiid  they  did  ^  not  indidge  in  kny  ektr^vdg4^t 

^^exp^essions  of  pleasure,  until.the  nodti;  of  the^^tid^^d- 
ihff  day.  '  And)  indeed^  it  very  sdd6i)a  lli^|»<^/i^at 

'^he  liidt^  occasions,  indulp  iif  siicH  bk- 

4pre8slk>hs  of  hihu'ity,  or  even  di^art  in  tiie^^li^htest^de- 

:giree  from' that  silient  dignity,  uiiyrb^^^^ 
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:'ii*^    „-Myi\^  i:  ?^'-!i''    M     /"    "■;'■       ,,  :•■  '■■    '..1        ?  '.,5, 

nf^>^t>fefti^^Jif^»,^^*^^o^^^  M^. J"^  dream*  % 
gj^l^i^igl}^^.  t^e^..p}(pl^8t     Tieir  cottyieraatioii  the^- 

|iv^^^  f^,^  .^w  9pp<^rtuni^e»;e>^er  occur  for.tlvem 
t^,tjii^\}^^}[\p\\X9hly  qf  their  wpithyde^Sy  they  relAteij^ 
^<^;^n  Ji^s  |i|coper  ,tifrn#  <^ery  thing  with  the  utmoiit 
^xaptoe8;^.An4-,pir^ciaion.va^  tatime,  season,  plfice,- 
C^ffici|iQ9ta|)ipe,  ,fi^c.   isphlktever  they  have   acnieyed|i 
^4,  h^  ,\v;bo  has  jtheKinost  to  speak  of»  is  deeineq 
ll;^  gi;««^t  **mm»"     No  one  of  th^  ever  have 
Ith^  nip|ti|ficatiQq  of  i  being.  -  disappointed  ^   for  ^  th^' 
have  po  jBuich  thing  as  being  fnade,  or  purchasin|^' 
^9  )hi||h  d^^itai^.of  peacerinessenger  for  his  ;i^ 
ti9n,   by  bribery  or  family  influence:   his  personal 
achiiev0meiKts  must  render  him  the  subject  of  .the 
appointment;  7 a^idy   as  before  remarked,  he  t looks' 
^lli^iatd  wi<^  patient,  Jiut  ardent  wish  |:o  enjoy  tiie 
j(i:fxur^  pjf  having  a  suitable  opportunity  oif  talking 
c^^hitDself.  >  I  mention  this,  because,  ,to  h?  ^talking 
0|^,pr(|i|i|iry  occasions   of  great  actions,   bespe^s 
Jit|;)i^i|(e?9,  land  is  <;ert8^iu  to  be  negliected  or  lauglied 
^ .  .ji^pund  thc^  council  fire  in  company  with  cmeis, 
.fgadesp^ci^lly  those^^^^^  other  nations,  is  tlie  proper 
,pjac^|apd  cpjtppany  to  make  known  their  t^e  to 
hlg|i  4^^     jt  4sp,  at  the  same  time,  puts  them 
jw'f  |?W>^  PK  raises  them  above  tiieirneigjtibw^ 
^qj^ei^j,  le^  thejn  know  ^hey  have  l^avery  and  skffi 
jp  ^^jfenij  ti^eif  h^  an(i^lit|ie 

.ones.'  V  svOne  pf  the  chiefs,  Mal-a^lieek,  oliserved, 
infith^^uch  selfrinFipprtance,  lie  had  killed  so  many 
of  his  efiemies,  that  he  could  swim  in' their  blood: 
Kas-ka-he-ga,  who  sat  next  hini>  looked  around  with 
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'•^Tb^  ^)Echiiiq(eir  im^nt^  of*  belt8»  ttiimiitwH 
"dilitft,  &b/  in  tokto'  ilf  firi^hd8blp,''irtd  f^aK^'iflfto 

Wdr  i^ikistecTiii  tliefire^iai«'ii|>i^ear%lica^."  '^^'^^"<> 
^  <^%^Mr^^  hid  jJl^akeA  thdi*  thitttt  ij^  Atifi^ 
mAi  ^i^tl^  each  piihs  the  yhflfG^f  df  hii  ^ikM^ii 
Ijto  iSm%'  M:  hii^  peac«4>ipe^Uid  b^  with  «hi^r 
lb#ni^  .eti^kmeUt   hiitr  now  fiiend^V  iihd  :t<^k^«Md[^ 

'ft  ii  iio^  liiitiil;' M  ttiiS^  i^i^^ 

l^iNFe  hot  pel^soifliaiy/bat  ittrtioniill^  afld^Hifi^y^'ittild 
tik  ovier  nigM :  td  liliM  *w^^^  i^l^h^  df  «he 
l^th^i^d  tettfifrtd  Of  the  grove^'^d  b^  ^lifH^iAg 
m  his jouriiey  befiif e thesUh  ciiihsohs  the  esist ' ^th 

hsfl  befits. ->liii--.^^^«' 'ii<*V;i*Hii^' «;  •■)?Mt«/0»f»-'lt-Jij(i  •     -.     '^Ut'riLiil 

*h^oif9^AtAit^  and  ttti&cher^  m^  iW  dattming  ^iti^ ' of 
Indiati  life,  aiid  are  ^dom'pettnitted  td  gottnpum^. 
tedl'  I  hitve  iieen  a  Kailsaswai^dr  killed  fi^r'^b 
tice,  and  have  fre^oitty  wkn^dted  the  disgiift^fe 
"i^Meh  ft'  enf^l»  oh  the  individual  charged <  with '^it. 
Bhrhig '  my  tesidenee  With  tjte  Kahsad,  they  ir^e 
fl^e^uhndy  engaged  in  ^ar  {iaitiefif  with  their  h^igh- 
boui^ng  tribes,  tttid  sUrjlriseli  w^re  i^tieht  'To 
tttdentand  a  surprise,  of  «he-gs^ee,  aitibngifche 
Indians;  rl^uires  a  short  ex|]^natiori.  Indians  IffM 
to  Jmitatie  the  voice  and  other  chatact^stics  of  ^he 
various  anlimals  among  their  rambles.      A  hostile 
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and-ii^j^  H^  ^q\c%  f4]  thftanwial  which  Htppeiifr^ 
1^9J^imi^n^>th9^%  period  of  the  year)  «St  rfor 
^tf^^qpt%\y^gl9hh]^gfffx};^  in  the  eai;)y 

p(»rt  f^.t^e  jip)fing/j^f  t^^  <nr  ffhtekiiig  oC^M 

hf^^'JiaiWK^  Mwcy  voi'l^  ^ou^  in  Ihe  8mnp»i^^ 
|hQ^)iqwU|ig  oC  fthfif ;W^»,<  qir  Wealing  of  iiJMlwker 
buffiilo  cailfr  .j<^  Jtodiai^  hm^t^rs  sna^^^  their 
Ww/Pi;.gun,  sncli  if^t^  .of  the  expected  game  Jnd 
ih9|ia^kr?!s  aurp);i9^l)y  an  enemyx  In  one  pf  th^ 
In^ne^  iihr^^ypun|^,.iRraiwiorB  of  the?  Kwsaa  tribfi^ 
iiiffiingiticilf^i^  Qtliowa9f^^iBDe  aU<if«4 

into  the  neighbouring  woods  by  the  gobbling  of,1;lie 
ttlfJIc^^f-CQipK,  yi^ntfh^Jtmv  misfortune  ^m  of  them 
?^re,fhp)^.c^,  ai?4';]theiii  ^psiftakei^jy  the  thiu^ 
^  ib^.  h^^life  wiihout  di9c;hargingv  hii  ,pieGe^,  i^e 
^^ini^fil  ^B  yi?ll  pf.del«|at.aieiWhol?» rl>ray^gay^«|i|? 
4)|M;mr:|p  th^  w£m>r9>  who  immj^dial^yv^t  out  in 
pursuit  of  their  enemies ;  and  followed  theraf  ipfxv  the 
yenyvpeighliKKMiiiood  o^*,  their  'towm  ly^ithout  bcaog  able 
%q  Qvei'jiiake  then).  On  their  retusn  home,  howeiver, 
.  %iBy  Mh  im  with  the  trail  of  ae  hunting  party  of  that 
^jjl^  i|red  on  them  by  sui|>rise»  and  took  each  man 
hjs  ^qUpk  The  usual  rejoicings  of  the  womettt  and 
phMdren' were  indulged  on  their  return,  and  sileot 
^gpUjuse  of  the  old  men*  3hem-bargah  looked  iteiy 
^Fftich  pleasefi  r  that  they;  w^efe  successful  $  th^y^^sat 
llfMlc|v^t^::^prea^g.fl|ad^r  W^re'^he  aged  nu^A  and 
,^rrior§  siii  smoking*  J^m^ba-gah,  the  one  whf>ran» 
lynsnt  among  them^  they  said  not  a  word*  to  him^ 
but  went  away  as  ^on  as  'he  can/ie  near  the^m^.    The 
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putMfeliinent  was  foo  great  for  him  to  bear  i ,  1m  left 
them  without  taking  leave  or  payiag  a  word-to  aoy 
fwrictii  and  never  returned  while  I  remaiiMcl  with 
that  tribe.  ^  .  r  d  fv : 

^li^nngthe  war  against  the  Mahaws,  the  son  6f  a 
hraiie  warrior  became  much  attached  to  an  Ottowa 
girii  who  had  been  adopted  into  a  Kansas*  family, 
having  been  taken  prisoner   in  early  life.       The 
Mahaws  came  aqd  stole  several  horses  beldnging  to 
the  Kansas^  as  they  were  grazing  in  a  neighbouring 
praioe.     They  w^re  discovered  in  the  act  by  some 
Kansas .  women, !  who  were  getting  wood  to  make 
fiises.    On  bringing  intelligence  to  the  warriors^  tliey\ 
seized  tbeur  arms  and  pursued  them  with  their  usual 
rapidity;  the  son  of  the  old  warrior,  who  was  now 
laden  with  **  snows"  or  years,  staid  behind,  which  so 
provoked  the  old  veteran,  that  he  took  down  the 
piece  belonging  to  his  son,  which  had  not  been  given 
him  as  a  reward  of  bravery,  b|it  by  the  fbndness  of 
his  par^t;  who,  by  his  former  bravery,  had  taken  it 
from  his  enemies:  and  striking  it  across  a  log  with 
his  whole  strength,  broke  it  in  pieces.    The  young 
orphan  girl,  his  tender  Ipyer  before,  would  never 
su^r  him  to  come  near  her  after.     This  Indian, 
whose  name  is  Moii-hee-she-ga  or  *<  sharp  knife,"  I 
saw  some: years  aftei^wards  on  an  expedition  up  the 
Missouri,  mentioned  in  my  narrative,  pages  86, 87,  &c.; 
'  A  treaty  of  peace  was  hdd  between  the  Ottowas 
and  Missouris  some  time  before  I  left  the  Indians;  at 
the  pipe  day  bank  on  Blue  Earth  river.    The  hostUe 
parties  had  now,  by  mutual  agreement,  **  buried  the 
tomahawk  under  the  roots  of  the  tree  of  friendship. 
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aiiiK  mUk  i^nto  it*  skadoW'  to  imoke  ithe  pipe<oftfaM»i4 
4nAsiMtr<.tlie.4>ia4B  fling*': '^"'>;-'<  .'i"^''-**'  ^.>*'nu*^  nkmi 
'  A-'fMMifllKithJofithMe  4cibflfl/kappaied>to*fiMM^,epil 
the  Missouri  a  few  weeks  aAer,  where  8ome>  inadtnt 
hiid(luiiveii^wilbaain0iu4iiB|eBo£>traffic(  amang^tkttmr 
\ktiy^\i9A'%  '^L^anlity  of  wMk^.  to  bartenfor  li»%» 
piAfi9r)>&cw^t 'Several  «f  the>ln^n8  soon  begaa^lo  ^mIk^ 
the  influeoce  of  the  inspiring  beverage.    A  Miiwourti 
andean  Ottowarhiad  ,a  .di^erencey  which  wa^sooiifi 
pNHfr  at'it^  t^orby  theicfriendft  reminding  4hcm  of. 
i^mt  agfeement,o  to   ^'ybury  the  tomahawk^"  aowL  by^^ 
haadlingtheir^ emblenis  of  «peace,  wampum, ^whidiasj* 
done  byiholding  uptbelfirereAcbt  otheTithe  wampua^ 
suspended  ;befoffewtbe  bireast  by  .a  strips  of  deei"  op 
btt^Q  skinr  and^hey , werie  soon/  placed  beyond,  t^ 
powec'  of  ibrther  hostility,  -by  a  dri^a^ofwhiske^l 
sufficient  to  tbrpw  .them  on  th^k  V  mother's  bo8om^'f« 
thi%eitrth|<^n4  4rQven  ^all  th^ir  ,enroity  ip  the . "  gnsat 
^Mttef"j(Pf  .^y>vipi),     J'heyJV^ssoHri  Jia4ian  r^coveiiwi 
ing  Jr^t,  $»4  arousing  ftqm  hisistupoyM  stabbq^  |1^ 
Ottowa  <jbo  the  he^ii;,  ^nd ihfi  b^w  w^  fj^tal*,;^T|^? 
mprdeper  cphc^ed  huviselji;' in  a  thicket  ahou^  a: iQ4%t 
ai]i4 a-Mf  off,  for  his  fin^  retjeat  wa^.rerujered  i^^ 
P9§9it>le  with  safety,  by  ;himiejy&  in  conseq^enc^^,^p; 
the  hpfltile  tril?e$  on  each  jade.     \!^^ 
nalft  ajfou^ed  firp9i,  their  %  of,  i«toxicajtiqn,,;^5yiMJiijg,^ 
thmcqmpam^  de^d,,  ^tjsf^^t^pn  was,d^«\^iS484J?Sjj/ 
ltejat^ya§»t  smd  npt  fip4i»glhe  offeodf^i;,  hm^^Pf^ 
mjissa^re;  wou}4.l>ave  bqen  th^fjqns^q^^erjc^f  ,teAingjv, 
ti^  brpther  of  the. criminal  ^^Vhe^  hjs  pe^eji^^f  pijpp**  ^ , 
mf^^  s£  (i^Uv^ng  hi«]i,t04^,)^|ir^e4.Qt^^^ 
tw^  hpurs,  -h^,  rptunied swi^  hM ;devot^  ^O^Ip,,, 
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#]ymii  they  hacked  to  fieees  wilh  their  tomahawlni 

snd  8calpin|^  knives,  sated  their  revenge,  appeased 

the  departed  spiiit  of  the  mimlered,  and  elosed  the 

tmgtc  ^eene  with  a  wttWhrnoe  and  drunken  iroKe. 

During  sueh  scenes,  the  Indian  cares  not  for  any  thing 

Kirt  his  dnim,  gun,  and  other  equipage,  his  wampum 

aitd  trophies  of  viotoiy,  which  he  never  parts  With, 

except  with  his  liberty,  and  thus  situated,  the  traders 

ftwBt  their  avarice  on  thdr  unguardedness. 

'Had  eidMT  party  killed  his  opponent,  during  the 

eiiceiii»ter«  it  is  higMy  probable  nothing  further  than 

the  burial  of  the  dead  would  have  been  the  conse- 

qiience.     Many  instances  of  a  similar  character  d<^ 

happen  by  the  introduction  of  ardent  ^irits  among 

Ihetn.    A  general  butcheiy,  and  the  death  of  two  of 

th»  Sioux,  took  place  among  a  party  of  that  nation, 

a  few  years  since,  in  a  drunken  frolic^ 

^  The  well-known  sacrifice  of  Poge  is  familiar  to 

mast  of  the  western  traders.     He  was  a  man  of  artfhl 

iddress  and  insinuating  manners  ^  but^  unfortunately 

ibt  him,  was  not  much  acquainted  with  the  Indiwi 

character.    He  took  a  considerable  quantity  of  whis^ 

k^,    some  trinkets^   and  ammunition    among    the 

Peoris,  who^  by  the  way,  are  not  much  to  be  trusted. 

He  did  not  observe  the  necessary  prdiminary  step  of 

<•  getting  in,*'  as  they  call  it,  with  their  chiefs,  or  of 

conciliating  their  £ivour,  which  would  have  ensured 

hb  protection.    He  offered  them  whiskey,  which  they 

refuted  to  taste  at  first ;   but  he  became  soon  very 

familiar  and  frien^y  with  them.    He  would  drink  to 

them,  and  it  would  betray  want  of  friendship,  on  their 

party  to  refuse.    He  dissemUed,  pretending  to  drink 
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ftvqnent^  and  they  muit  drink  erery  time  he  dkk 
It  is  mual  unong  them  to  drink  out  of  a  tm  cap,  a# 
that  there  ia  no  telHng  how  much  ano^r  drinkib 
The  veaiel  is  filled ;  the  ftrsl  drinks,  and  hands  it  to  hia 
next,  and  it  thus  pwsee  iiiund  the  company  |  his  oh* 
jeot  was  to  keep  sober,  and  make  the  Indians  drunk  | 
they  thought  he  was  drinking  as  freely  as  themselves ; 
and. thought  it  would  be  too  much  like  women  in 
them  to  let  a  '<  while  man  drink  them  drunk ;"  and 
coatiinied  ^  partake  as  often  as  he  pretended  to  da 
80»  His  being  quite  sober,  while  his  red  bilethreii' 
were  all  ^  knocked  down,"  as  they  term  it,  by  the 
**  strong  water,"  made  their  spy,  or  koo-gee,  watch 
him  narrowly,  and  perceiving  his  not  swallowing  when 
he  lified  the  cup  to  his  lips,  told  him,  in  broken 
English,  to  wait  in  that  place,  until  he  went  to  their 
village,  about  two  miles  off,  to  get  his  people  and 
finends,  who  had  fbrs  to  barter,  to  come  and  make  an 
enchange.  This  highly  pleased  the  unfortunate  Pege^ 
who  went  to  his  brother's  camp,  about  three  milee 
bekrwy  on  the  river,  to  get  his  assistance  in  conveying^ 
his  peltry  down.  Mr.  Dellum  was  of  the  party,  and 
addompanied  them  when  they  returned.  While  thej^ 
were  diverting  themselves  with  the  staggering  of  some« 
and  sullen  stupidity  of  others,  the  Indian  returned 
with  a  number  of  warriors,  women,  and  children* 
The  warriors  were -ail  armed,  and  painted  in  hostile 
array ;  Poge  advanced  towards  them,  not  understand* 
ing  the  signals  oi  hostility,  and,  in  a  moment,  was 
filled  with  deadly  woumls.  DeUum  and  his  ^  commit 
panion  were  captured,  ail  their  effects  destroyed,  sind 
they  t^deen  to  the  habitation  of  their  captors,  untii\ 
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the^t  dcftermined  how'to^^ose  of  them*  Tjhh^tmAt 
of  thdr  consttlttttion  was^  that,  if  tliey  wete  *HmeiR,y 
aadnrdnld/dttoh'take  a  <*-sqaaw/'  lliey  ^louidixeniBiii 
vith  them  xmhurft;  To  this  they  consented^  iMid«fter 
Uvkigp  .some  months  >^ith  them,  they  vmte  IsA  per^ 
Hscitly  at  liberty  togot»hta»  they  Uked  without  amy- 
Indians  •■>  with  themv  After  returning  punctuiiUy 
seireralr  times  at  the  hour  appointed, .  they  mwAe  their 
eisoapef,'  and  arrived  :at  th^vback  settlements  imsafefy^ 
almost  famished.  Not  that>the  means  ep^^sulisist^ce 
wese  iit  ill  searce ;  but  b^ciHise  th^  -were^  aliaid  to 
sluiDt^  V  >  lest  i  they  shoidd  be  discovered ^  by  ^hostile 
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^riiiatn  acquainted  .'#ith  bdth  thfese  ydunf^^men. 
Dellum  has  returned  iamong  them ;  what  has  be<x»me 
of  Boge  I  am  :not  able  to  say.  .1  think  when  lisaw 
ham  last,  whicb  was  on  Pearl  River,  an  the  state  of 
Mississippi^ :  he  was  disposed  to  return  with  the  In- 
dians^ ' '  Delhim  persuaded  mef  all :  iu:  his  power  to 
yetum  with  htm.  He  was  fascinated  with  the  Indian 
mode  of  livings  and  expressed  much  surfmse^that 
I .  ^uld  prefer  the  fetters  <xPi  civilized  habits.  **QU 
the -pleasures,  of  hunting  and  roving  through  the 
^oods  ;  nothing  to  trouble  one  1"^  he  would  exckum 
iu  rapture^  It  was  a  great  treat  to  meet;  a' person 
with  feelings  so  congenial  with  my  own !  He  said,  if 
be  bad  a  hundred  sons  he  would  turii  them  all  put 
in  the  woods* 

vf'fColonel  Boone;  related  the '  following  anecdote  to 

-me  duiing  the  spring  of  1819*     A freQchmanJ^ho 

^m.  in  the  habit  of  trading  among  the  Ipdi»ns,  took, 

4llio|ig  otber  articles,  a  quantity  of  gunpowder;  but 
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the  indiaas  :vrere  supplied  by  the  dispiosal  of  most 
of  tiieir  ^  ftifs  to  other  tradersi  and  reserved  thisir  re- 
maiBtBgrstoc^  for  the  |i<iipoae'  of  purchasing  other 
necessaries  wtt^-'them.    The  Frenchman;  'h<Mvever, 
having  «oM  mostly  all.  his  goods  except  thip  powder, 
and  fearing  'bst  it  should  remain'  on  his  hands^  had 
tried  evei^^  artifice  to  induce  them;  to^hiurtieri  with  himi 
1m <  iti  thiit  without  sacpeeding,  until  Indian  curiosityi 
affinded  him  the  opportunity!  of  selling  it.  :  Among 
otfaerjingeniousf^uestions  they  asked  him,  was^  hoMT 
the  white  people  made  powder?    The  hopes ioffind-^ 
ing^  ready  madcet.  for  the  V  black  dust,"  at  an  ad*- 
vantAgeous  price,,  immediately  set  to  work  his  powers 
of  invention.  .He  told  them>  «.  The  white  people 
li0W6id  it  in*  fields  like  they  did  wheat  or  tobacco 
seeds^  andn  were  enabled  thereby  to  raise  large  crops 
from  a  few  pounds  of  seed."    The  Indians  were 
Mgldy  plleasedi  and  tiv&y  one :  who  could  raise  a 
beavertskin^  purchased,   at  an  exorbitant  price,  as 
&Mls  his  pidUu[ig^  ^ould  go,  and  in  a  little  time  the 
F^^chman  foiind  himself  freed  of  all  his  powder,  and 
in  possession  of  great  booty,  and  made  the  best  cm^' 
his  way  as  soon  as  he  could.    The  delighted  Indians 
directly  set  to  work  in  preparing  a  choice  spot  of 
gjeonnd  for  the  reception  of  their  new  crop.    Having 
cleared  the  land,  by  removing  the  timber,  rubbida, 
and  brushwood,  and  having  loosened  the  soil*  they 
followed  the  Frenchman's  directions  in  sowing  the 
powder.    They,  enclosed  it*  to  prevent  their  Jiorses 
and  wild  animals  from  injuring  it.    They  went  ftom 
time  to  time  to  see  if  it  had  come  up.    After  some 
wfeeks  had  elap&ed,  ^nd  finding  all  their  hopes  at  an 
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mi;  bne  old  chief,  wiser  than  the  rest,  mtAfy  ob« 
served  «  he  i«bs^  a  Frenchman/'  of  whom  they  had 
purchased  the  powder.  This  hint  was  enoogh ;  they 
underatood  him.  Tkey  now  all  b^ieved  it  wa8^a 
ihiud :  thisy  deternuned  to  revenge  it  the  iirst  oppor* 
tunity.  It  should  be  kept  ill  mind  that  when  any 
individual  injures  an  Indian,  he  enteFtain9  the  most 
bitter  enmity,  not  only  against  him  and  his  relations, 
but'  against  his  nation.  Not  long  after,  another 
iVenchman  went  among  the  same  tribe^  with  a  cargo 
of  dry  goods.  It  should  be  also  remembered,  that  an 
Indian  seldom  forgets  an  injury.  The  Frettcbman 
obtained  permission  from  the  chiefs  to  sell  his;goods\ 
among  his^people :  he  gave  up  his  own  wigwam  f  tlie 
industrious  pedlar  opened  his  bales,  and  whence 
gddds  were  all  spread  out  for  inflection,  as  it  were, 
t^eyoung  warriors,  and  all  that  had  been  feoled  by 
the  j^rmel*  Frenchman,  rushed  on  him,  and  took  all 
th6  pooi"  man's  goods.  He  laid  bis  bitter  compkunt 
belbve  the  chief,  and  demanded  satisfaction.  The 
chief  very  gravely  replied,  **  He  cc^qeiinly  should  be 
p«id»'  but  for  that  he  must  wait  until  the  next  gun- 
powder harvest'^  This  was  all  the  remuneration 
the  disappointed  Frenchman  could  obtidfi,  and  left 
them,  but  witliout  being  loaded  with  ftirs  as  he  had 
^nliGipated. 

The  Indians  do  not  have  many  serious  differences 
among  their  families,  though  petty  broils  sometimes 
occur;  but  they  oftea end  swiously.  While  I  was 
among  the  Kansas,  however,  I  Mdtnessed  several 
contesta  among  the  women^  as  weU  as  among  the 
children.    An  Indian  woman  went  out^  to  get  wood  $ 
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diittog  her  absence  she  left  her  child  in  a  cradle 
inaxb  oC^the  hark  at'  a  tree,  girdled  and  peeled 
while  the  i«p  is  up,  fl^lit  in  t^o  eqtfal  parts,  and 
bouiMit(Mindwsii|ii.%  belt  The  child  was  oross^fi  ,imd 
wiMBth^mothier  refpEMd,M her  next  Di^h  wb^ 

waa  not  oti  very  fi^ndly^  Ifrms  witli  h^r,  told  ber  if 
she*  did  not  move  from  that  pari  of  the  village  iif 
strangle  her  squalliag  brat>  she  shoiild.n(»t  st#y  any 
longer;  some  ot^er  words  foUowed,  which  djl4iM^ 
amoitnt  to  many  $  however,  tliey  soon  began  tomor^ 
serious  business;  they  beat  each  other  hes^y 
for  a  few  rounds,  and  then  seized  each  other^ 
scratofaed  each  other's  faces,  tore  each  other's  eye% 
and  puUed  one.  another's  hair,  to  a  desperate  degree^ 
HoNikeeby  ^the  cloudSi"  made  Sheshka^s  nose  bleied 
KMMt  dieadftilly.  This  contest  caused  no  di^ronce 
b<fWte»^ir  huie^tids  that  I  knew  of.  They  were 
both  out  on  a  war  expedition  at  the  time  tlus  hap^^^ 
pemed*  I  witnessed  the  conflict  Although  many 
were  near,  no  one  ioterfered  either  to  urge  hostiUtjijes 
or  to  prevent  discord ;  but  let  them  **  fight  out  their 
quarrela,"  as  they  si^,  **  and  when  they  get  tired  th^ 
will  stop  themselves.*'  ^mn     ^     s 

One  of  the  greatest  insults  an  Indian  woman  can 
oScg  another,  is  to  say  her  child  is  an  *vugly  cross 
brat;"  or,  if  it  be  a  boy,  to  call  him  ♦*  a  young  squaw." 
Such  language  is  i^ver  used,  unless  where  thiey  in^ 
tend  the  greatest  insult  And  the  offended  wonum 
if  very  apt  to  resent  the  insult  with  blows,  in  order 
to  convince  her  enemy,  by  a  tangible  demonstratioiji* 
that  her  son^s  mother  does  not  deserve  th^  lepithet 
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'  ^^*^ A  HiurtiBer  6f  Iiidiiito,Vof  the  ShAinrane^ trib^^^who 
Hve  neafi'  Il^geirstbwh,  dn  th^  Meii^ki^C'  ril^^  Mt^ 
souri;  t(^t  WitriHhelr  peltHleil,  venisdA,  hams/  m^ 
other  aHiclearbf  traffic,  to  hatter  With  some  tradepd  at 
GiipeGirede  for  duchjiecessaries  as  they  were  4n 
ifieedbf/"  it  is  on  such  occasions^  very  commoti  ^a 
nikti'  tb  commit  the  conveyance  of  his  goodi  ^to^  his 
vife.  She  p^cl^  ^m'  on  a  horse,  if  she  has  one  V  if 
iid<i  hei'  children  sonietiines  go  to  hdp  to  cai«ry  their 
lofUl.  Amdnfg'theiteiit, 'a  hunter  of  some  distnietioi^ 
took  his  wife-iind  daugh<ter  along  to>paok>his{yeltnes, 
%Mle  he  wad^ked  bearing  <his  rifle.  Having  disposed 
of 'WfW^'they  hadi  the  Indians  began  to  indulge  Very 
fi^eely  in  drinkl  The  father  and  mother  bothv>^  the 
f^  abo^e  nientioned,  drank  to  excess.  The  father 
gibt ' '  drunk  and  befeit '  his  squAW ;  she  ran  frotn)  >  his 
po^er,^  but  without  going  to  a  4  ^tter  place ;  fonshe 
ii^ent  to  another  house,  where  whiiicey  was  kept 
Some  idle  young  fellows  icoliectilig  around  them^' to 
have  a  little  fun,  as  they  call  iU  with  them^r  offered 
them  drams  of  whiskey  repeatedly.  This  was 'to 
in^kb  thein  give  the  war-who^,  the  songs  and>  dance. 
The  poor  Shawanee  girl,  who  was  about  eighteen  years 
old»  could  not  be  tempted  to  taste  a  drop,  noir  ooold 
she  be  moveid  to  leave  her  poor  unfortunate  parent. 
She  had  setisibilit^  txy  ^1  the  disgrace  of  her  tribe, 
^ho  were  how  all  drunk,  and  amusing  the  icUe  j^ec* 
tators  ^nd  their  criminal  seducers,  by  the  most  tor- 
bulent  and  extravagant  gestures,  yeUings,  and  voci- 
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ferations.   It  cannot  be  expected  that   a   person 
iwho  would  for  a  little  idle  diversioii,  ,or  for  ^^ifew 
pence^  m&ke  a  brute  of  a  fellow-being,  wocdd  possess 
immanky  .ta  affinrd   the    unhappy   victim    shelter^ 
wlien  intemperance  deprived  him  of  the  power  of 
seeking  it  ^or  himself.    It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  tribe  we  are  now  speaking  of,  live  on  the 
white  settlements,   have  houses,^  raise  considerable 
quantities  of  live  stock,  grainy  &c.     They  are  less  ac* 
customed -to  exposure,  than  those  tribes  whose  habits 
are  more  conformed  to  a  state  of  nature.    ^Their 
liability  to  disease  is  also  increased  by  adopting  the 
evi)s  incident  to  refined  life,  without  any  of  its  com- 
£9rt»:and  improvements.     The  parent  of  the  girl  above 
named,  having  become  an  object  of  much  disgust  as 
well  as  her  red  companions.in  generd,  (for  a  drunken 
Indian  is  truly  a  disagreeable  sight,)  their  traders  had 
no  farther  use  for  them..    They  might  now  seek 
ahelter  where  they  could.    Another .  evil  hung  over 
the  heads  of  the  women  ;  for  although  their  husbands 
wiere  now  drunk,  and  not  able  to  chastise  them,  tliey 
would  not  fail  toi^beat  them  heartily  when  they  got 
sober,  unless  they  were  able  to  find  their  horses, 
which  had  now  all  got  off  and  left  them.  -  The  atten- 
tion and  piety  of  the  young  female,  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  a  gentleman  of  high  respectability  and 
honour,^  who  blamed  the  instruments  of  their  indul- 
gence fOT^heir  conduct,  were  such  as  to  equal  all  dis- 
plays of  filial  tenderness  and  patience  that  ever  weire 
made.    Her  name  is  Peggy  Surged,  and  s^he  is  a 
relation  of  the  old  chief  V  Fish*"  on  tlie  Meramec 
men  V  Her  English   name  she  took>  from  being; 
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btmigiit  hym  i^ligious  society  to  a  fciiool  in 

where  she  made  very  respectable  pt^ 
in.  letters^  and  learned  needleMworfo  and  tpim 
niogi  The  uaj^ijpffy  sitiiatioii  of  this  dutiful  young 
Indiaa  maybe  Inoifearefldily  felt  than  described,  when 
te  contemplate  tbe^  trials  she  was  exposed  tow  Her 
mAtbcc  must  be  left  alone  in  the  woods,  during  a  ^ry 
indbiaeiit  night,  or  she  must  neglect  to  find  the 
horses  whidi  had  strayed  from  them^  Fearing  to 
leave  a  disabled'  pasent  alone,  (for  whaQv  had  she 
been  sobor,  Peggy  Wxikild:  not  have  felt  any  uneasi- 
nets};  and  knowii^  the  temper  of  ker  &ther,  if  sbc 
should  not  find  the  horses,  she  left  her  mmdier  under\ 
shelter  of  a  cM*  of  rocks,  a  few  miles  cfrom  the  piaot 
^n^iere  b^  ftther  was  with  his  <*  red  brethren,"  steep«> 
ing  their  senses  in  whiskey.  Having  found  and  caught 
the  horse,  she  brought  him  to  her  father ;  and^>  at  a 
little  after  sun^rise^  was  at  the  place  where  she  had 
left  her  drunken  mother*  One  of  those  sleeting 
rains  now  came  on,  which  at  this  season  of  the  yen* 
delu^  the  western  waters.  They  were  detained  by 
iughi^water,  while  the  attention  of  Ibis  young  woman 
<ixcited  the  sympathy  of  «11  who  witnessed  her  a^oi> 
tion  and  piety  to  her  unfor^nate  parents*  In  fact^ 
observing  white  people  who  Uve  near  the  Indians; 
wherever  they  have  become  w^M  acquainted  with 
them»  almost  uniformly  admire  and  esteem  them. 
But  the  mifi>rtunate  and  dutiful  ^eggy  Surgett  f^H  a 
victim  to  her  virtue.  The  fatigue  she  underwent^ 
and  exposure  to  which  she  was  subjected^  brought 
oit  a  vident  cold ;  this  was  ^Uowed  by  a  pulmonary 
consumption,  of  which  she  died  about  a  twelvemonth 
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after*  I  law  her  some  weeks  befitre  bet-  dealh,  in 
the  neigMxiurhood  of  RogerBtowii»  when  she  was 
heotio,  and  very  much  reduced.  An  ignorant  pro^ 
tender  to  pl^ic,  advised  the  amiable  Peggy  to  tafc* 
a  tincture  c^  some  roots  and  herbs  he  had  collected 
in  whiskey ;  to  which  she  indignantly  replied  hi 
broken  English  *<  White  man  want  poison  .poot* 
Indian.  Whiskey  bring  my  people  to  want.  Whiskey 
kill  poor  P^gy.  Peggy,  poor  daddy  and  maminy 
have  no  one  help  'em  when  Peggy  dead.'*  Hi&i 
woman  died  much  respected  by  all  her  acquaintances; 
The  closing  scene  was  highly  a£fecting,  and  tndy 
Christian.  And  the  only  regret  she  was  heard  to 
express  at  llie  prospect  of  her  approaching  dtssolu- 
tion>  was  the  hdplessness  of  her  parents,  nHio  had 
become  intemperate.  The  last  particulars  oCthii 
story  I  learned  from  a  highly  respectable  and  philanib 
thropic  gentleman,  of  Kentucky,  who  conveyed  to 
Peggy's  instructress,  in  that  country,  a  letter  front 
her,  which  did  credit  to  her  head  and  heart  ^ 

Of  all  the  traits  which  distinguish  the  IncKan  <;ha^ 
racter,  that  of  nice  discrimination  is  perhiqis  the  most 
remarkable^  Accustomed  from  his  earliest  liie  to  no 
other  guide  to  conduct  him,  and  no  other  meaqs  t(| 
satisfy  his  wants  than  those  with  which  Nature  has 
supplied  Mm,  the  Indian  follows  her  footsteps  in  all 
his  walks,  and  minutely  watches  her  most  secret 
haunts ;  hence,  that  peculiar  ^ulty  so  much  observed 
in  their  deportment  by  travellers  who  have  witiMssed 
their  actions,  when  any  matter  of  much  importance 
was  the  sulject  of  their  attrition.  Hence,  theac^ 
curacy  with  which  they  travel  through  strange  woods 
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the  darkest  nights  Hence,  the  swiftness  with  which 
they  pursue  the  |i>lind  trail  tif  a  flying  enemy^. where 
ainrhtte  person  would  scarcely  suspect  any  one  to-have 
travelled.  And  hence  their  abihty  to  detect  the 
resorts  of  animals,  and  their  success  in  taking  them. 
A  trader  from  the  state  of  Kentucky  went  among  the 
Osages  a  few  years  since,  with  many  articles  of  show, 
hut  of  .Httle  value,  such  as  blue  and  red  beads,  glass 
buttons^  toys,  &c. .  The  chiefs  were  not  much  in- 
cltni^  to^vour  his  Wews;  he  pretended  much  friend* 
ship  however  to  procure  their  patronage,  saying,  he 
had  always  been  a  friend  to  the  Indians,  though  the 
greater  pmt  of  ^  white  people  had  been  their  ertemies.1 
Ail  aged  and  experienced  Indian, ,  who  listened  with 
xn^uch  attention  to  the  trader,  looked  Suddenly  up, 
lilting  his. eyes  steadfast  on  those  of  the  trader,  and 
replied,  *^his  friendship  should  not  pass  unrewarded.^' 
He.  ordered  his  women  to  prepare  somie  jerked  buffalo 
for  his  repast ;  thanked  him.  kindly  for  his  firiendly 
disposition  towards  him,  and  insisted  on  his  keeping 
hiii  goods, ^r  they  were  ♦*  too  fine  for  us  poor  Indians." 
The  man,  however,  insisted:  on  it,  that  the  Indians 
deserved  to  have  *<  fine  things'*  as  much  as  any  other 
people  ^.and  he  declared,  he  was  not  willing  to  leUve 
themiwithout  leaving  some  of  his  nice  beads  with  his 
red: brothers  and. sisters.  With  the  same  earnestness 
and  seriousness  as  before,  the  Indian  sage  expressed 
his,  grateful  obligations  to  his  **  white  brother"  for  his 
favourable  opinion,  of  his  tribe;  he  then  asked  the 
trader,  how  many  squaws  he  had  ?  how  many  .child- 
ren,, and  relations?  The  ipan  gave  some  answer ;  .to 
which  the  Indian  rej^ed  in  broken  English  «  Why; 
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did^nt  give  line  things  to  him  9  He  got  no  beaver,  to 
give  for  fine  things*    White  man  mouth  fuD  honey* 
talk   sweet,    say  many  good  things.     This  please 
iboHah : Indians.     He  then  cheat  him.  'He  no  fool 
Sfhoitia-cassa."   The  whole  of  the  bye-standers  joined 
in  the  ridicule  of  the  trader,  who  mortified  at  not 
being  able  to  impose  his  worthless  trinkets  on  them^ 
left  them  to  try  his  fortune  at  the  expense  of  some 
more  ignorant  tribe.    It  should  be  remembered,  that 
this  man  had  been  several  times  among  the  same  In* 
dians  before,  and  had  always  taken  woi*thless  trinkets 
which  would  please  the  ignorant  and  inexperienced  i* 
but  which  were  of  no  essential  service  to  them,  i 
; ,  The  old  men  and  chiefs,  though  sometimes  as  much 
pleased  with  such  things  as  any  of  their  tribe,  look 
with  indifference,  for  the  most  part,  and  frequently 
with  contempt  on  them.     .  They  are  much  better 
pleased  with  those  traders,  who  carry  blankets,  knives, 
fire-arms,  gunpowder,  fiints  and  such  articles  of  uti- 
lity as  they  stand  in  need  of,  and  they  never  refuse 
to  givie  a  fair,  and  most  usually  an  exorbitant  price 
ior  them.  ^  ,  . 

•iult  will  cease  to  surprise  my  readers,  that  they  are 
tired  of  showy  trifles,  when  it  is  shown  how  egregi- 
Qusly  they  have  beencheated^especially  in  those  articles 
whose  worth  is  not  easily  reduced  to  a  pecuniary - 
standard.  I  have  known  a  strand  of  blue  beads  s^l 
for  a  beavjer  skin,  and  a  few  coloured  glass  buttons 
to  sell,  for  twice  that  amount.  I  well  recollect  the 
i§rst  looking-glass  I  oversaw.  A  trader  came  among 
the  Kansas  Indians  while  I  was  with  them ;  he  brought 
atpong  Qtlier  trifles  a  number  of  small  pocket  looking^ 
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gliasei^  ndt  lafger  than  a  nian't  hand.    Nothing  oail 

qxomI  the  plMMire  of  the  old,  and  the  aatmiiahment 

and  extaay  of  the  women  and  young  Indian^  when 

seeing  their  likeness  reflected  in  the  glassy  mifror. 

Some  thought  it  altogether  enchantment,  and  others 

Wcfe  lightened  ^  but  the  most  were  highly  pleased, 

and  thought  the  trader  a  supernatural  beings    The 

chief  gave  him  up  the  use'<xf  hid  house  to  open  his 

goods  in«  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  master  of  all  the 

valuable  ^rs  and  peltry  in  their  tribe.    Some  few  of 

the  warriors  and  counsellors,  who  had  been  to  St. 

l^oois,  had  seen  looking-glasses ;  but  by  far  the  raajir 

part  had  never  before  seen  or  heard  of  the  )ike.l 

Some  of  the  i^asses  were  sold  for  two  beavers'  skins 

a  piece.    Another  trader  came  among  the  same  tribe, 

some  time  after,  and  had  a  considersible  supply  of 

clothings  which  .was  of  a  quality  that  did  not  very 

much  suit  the  taste  and  means  of  the  Indians.    Of 

course  he  found  but  poor  market  for  his  goods. .   In 

order:^  however,  that  he  might  get  in  favour  with  the 

tribe,  he  told  them  how  shamefully  the  man  with  the 

looking-glasses  had  cheated  them.    The  Indians  hate 

to  hear  their  juc^inent  derided,  and  gave  the  poor. 

man  very  little  thanks  for  his  inlbtmation.     BesidfiS^ 

they  dkl  not  believe  him  to  be  much  better.     .The 

same  man  who  had  sold  them  the  glasses,  went  among 

them  the  next  trading  season^  and  took  a  number  of 

very  useful  articles,  such  as  tin-cups,  knives,  &c.  When 

he  arrived  among  a  pe<^ley  with  whom  he  tiiought 

himself  a  favourite,   he  ventured  up  to  the  ssime 

house,   which    waa  so  much  at  his   servi<^e    th^ 

year  befbr^   and  which  was  as  freely  given  up  t» 
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him  now.  Bui  to  hit  lurpriae  none  offered  as  before 
to  oMigi  htm  in  with  hii  baggage }  none  brought  him 
wood  te  kindle  his  ft'e;  nor  did  the  chief  order  hit 
women  to. prepare  him  fbod;  nor  invite  him  to 
«*  smoke  the  cahunut  of  peace  with  his  red  brothera 
round  the  council  fire."  Several  times  the  young 
warriors  were  on  the  eve  of  rushing  upon  Um  by 
surprise*  but  were  prevented  by  the  aged.  Having 
the  use  of  the  wigwam  so  freely  offered  to  his  seiv 
vice^  although  his  reception  was  *<  cold"  to  what  it 
had  been  the  last  year,  he  was  not  without  hopes  of 
making  a  profitable  disposal  of  his  goods,  After 
they  were  all  opened  and  ready  to  sell,  the  chief 
went  up  to  the  door,  and  holing  the  same  ^ass  in 
his  hand,  he  held  it  up  before  the  trader's  eyes,  and 
asked  him  if  he  saw  himself;  the  trader  sakl^  Yes; 
and  asked  the  Indian  if  it  was  not  a  very  pretty 
thing?  But  Mee-ka-a  and  his  tribe  were  now  not 
in^a  hifmour  to  be  fooled  with.  He  asked  the  man 
if  he  did  not  see  "woman's  face,  when  he  saw  his 
own  in  the  glass  ?'*  **  Man,  brave  man,  no  cheat 
Indian.  Indian  no  cheat  white  man."  He  then 
gave  the  signal  whoop.  Hoo-Hoop-Roh-Noh !  The 
^ole  of  the  assembled  tribe,  who  had  concealed 
themselves  a  few  paces  from  the  house,  behind  some 
fidlen  logs,  rushed  in  and  seized  as  much  of  his  pro« 
perty  as  they  thought  would  make  up  for  the  fraud 
he  had  practised  on  them  the  year  before.  He  was 
forced  to  leave  them  without  beaver  this  tune,  and 
was  glad  to  get  off  with  his  life. 

A  man  named  Campton  went  among  the  same 
tribe  while  I.  was  with  them,  and  havii^  a  consider- 
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able  quantity  of  powder,  which  he  wished  to  seU  for 
ft  very  exorbitant  price,  refused  several  fair  ofibrs. 
He  had  been  several  times  among  them  before,  and 
spoke  their  language  tolerably  well.  He  looked  very 
glodmy,  and  appeared  muclt  concerned  one  day,  in 
hopes,  perhaps,  that  the  Indians  would  enquire  the 
relison.  But  they  look  upon  inquisitiveness  not  only 
as  indicative  of  womanly  character,  but  as  a  breach 
of  politeness.  He  was  forced  therefore  to  tell  them, 
unasked,  the  cause  of  his  melancholy.  He  observed, 
be  had  cominunication,  during  his  last  sleep,  with 
the  Great  Spirit,  who  had  informed  liim  that.tliere 
vrould  be  no  more  powder  taken  among  his  re&\ 
children  for  two  snows  (or  yeairs).  The  chief  was 
much  concerned,  apparently,  and  pretended  to  be-* 
Ueve  all  that  Compton  had  predicted ;  and,  more- 
over, thanked  him  heartily,  for  the  sympathy ,  he 
expressed  for  his  tribe.  The  Indian  saw  through 
the  design,  and  caused  his  warriors  and  counsellors 
to  shew  the  same  disposition  to  the  man,  and  not 
contradict  him,  nor  purchase  any  of  his  powder,  until 
he  dreamed.  .  The  next  morning  the  Indian,. Shuja- 
Monda,  went  to  his  deceitful  guest,  and  told  him  he 
had  dreamed  last  sleep.  He  told  him,  **.  the  Great 
Spirit  appeared  to  him  in  his  sleep,  and  informed  him 
that  the,  white  was  taught  by  the  Bad  Spirit,  and  that 
he,  wanted  to  deceive  and  cheat  the  Indians.  That 
a%lie  had  supplied,  their  hunting  grounds  with  plenty 
of  game,  so  he  would  furnish  them  with  means  to 
procure  it.  That  no  man  who  listened  to  the.  Wicked 
Spirit,  should  sit  at  their  fire."  >  So  they  i  threw  his 
powder  into  the  river,  and  sent  him  away.     .  i 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

OBSEAVATfONS  ON  THE    vIATERf  A  MEDICA  OF  THE  INDIANS.  ' 

Having  finished  that  part  of  my  work  which  treats 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Indians,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  fulfil  my  engagements  in  respect  to 
their  Materia  Medica. 

Here,  as  on  some  of  the  preceding  8ubject8,N  I  am 
under  the  necessity  of  abridging  my  remarks  for  want 
o£  room ;  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  those 
of  the  greatest  consequence,  so  that  very  little,  if  any, 
loss  will  result  from  this  circumstance. 

I  need  not  anticipate  my  readers,  by  telling  them 
the  subject  offered  to  their  perusal  is  a  dry  record  of 
facts.  They  have  my  assurance  that  I  have  seldom 
indulged  in-^remarks  obtained  from  a  fore^n  source, 
but  have  confined  them  to  such  circumstances  as  came 
within  the  inhere  of  my  own  immediate  notice,  or  to 
information  fi*om  persons  whose  regard  for  truth 
places  them  above  suspicion. 

Their  remedies,  like  their  diseases,  are  comparatively 
few,  and  on  that  very  account  seem  not  to  require  ^ 
systematic  arrangement.  I  shall,  nevertheless,  dis- 
cuss them  in  alphabetical  order,  but  without  attempt- 
ing to  give  their  technical  synonymes,  for  the  same 
reasons  as  stated  in  Chapter  I.  Indeed  some  of  the 
English  names  are  of  my  own  application  ;  but  such 
are  conformed  either  to  their  Indian  meanings,  or  to* 
their  particular  qualities  or  appearance. 
:-  -    .  p  D 
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LA-GO-NEE-HAW.  -^  Agreeable  taste. 
Angelica.  -^  This  plant  grows  abundantly  in  high 
and  dry  soils,  in  various  parta  of  the  western  country. 
It  is  held  in  high  repute  among  the  Indians,  and  always 
constitutes  an  ingredient  in  the  medicine  bagw  It  is 
chiefly  valued,  however,  as  an  agreeable  commodity 
fmt  Poking,  In  which  way  they  frequently  use  it 
^one^  though  they  pr^er  it  mixed  wish  tobacco.  It 
ig  often  daten  by  the  Indi^tls  while  travelling  and 
short  of  provisions.  It  is  liable,  howev^,  to  produce 
l^irtbum  and  other  symptoms  of  indigestion.  They 
^oiEfi^times  giv6  it  in  the  diseases  of  their  children,  but 
it  has  no  great  claims  as  a  medicine.  It  is  sometimes^ 
mhkedi  l¥ith  Other  remedies,  to  render  them  more 
palatable. 

::  Tvt-TE^st&'HAV, -^  It  eitpels  the  wind. 
*^  it^>«  gjTOWS  iii  great  profusion  in  moist  shaded isoils. 
lite  roots  are  p^remiial,  and  possess  a  viery  agre^&ble 
i^te  and  aromatic  ^elL  They  are  frequently  eaten  in 
travelling,  are  (Considered  good  to  remove  flatulency, 
and  are  sometimes  given  in  combination  with  other 
drugs  to  render  them  less  disagreeable  to  the  patient. 

HE-NE-Pis-KA.  —  Fire  gone  out. 
'  Ashes. —  The  Indians  make  a  ley  from  water  and 
^he  a^es  obtained  from  sound  wood ;  it  is  taken,  much 
diluted,  for  sourness  in  the  stomach.  They  digest 
grains  of  corn  in  it,  and  eat  them  as  a  remedy  for  the 
same  disease.  The  ashes  of  tobacco  and  the  moun- 
tain  laurel  are  ap][)lied  with  considierable  advantage 
to  ill-conditioned  ulcers. 

HON-kos-KAo-GA-suA. — It  stops  the  bhod  Jhwing  out. 
Astringent  roo/.— This  is  a  shrubby  plant,  Rowing 
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in  abundance  in  the  edges  of  the  prairies  and  hill-sides 
through  the  western  country.  Its  principal  virtue 
consists  in  its  astringent  properties,  which  it  possesses 
in  a  very  high  degree.  It  is  one  of  their  favourite 
remedies  in  stopping  bleeding  from  wounds ;  the  dried 
root  is  powdered  and  put  on  tbe  mouths  of  the  bleed- 
ing vessel,  and  a  bandage  bound  over  it  The  Indians 
have  great  confidence  in  it  They  use  it  very  much, 
both  internally  in  form  of  tea,  and  externally  as  a  wash 
in  female  complaints.  But  by  far  the  most  efficacious 
purpose  to  which  thid  root  is  applied,  is  to  stoj[>  the 
ispitting  of  h\o6d ;  an  affection  which  fr^uently  exists 
amongst  them,  in  consequence  of  their  long  and  huf- 
ried  marches.  They  seldom  travel  without  it ;  a  half 
tea-spoonfui  in  cold  water  is  the  dose.  I  know  it  to 
be  a  highly  valuable  article  in  their  Materia  Medica. 
SHES-KA-NE-sHu.  —  Washing  in  the  river. 

Bdthing,'^Thi$,  though  perhaps  n6t  strictly  speak- 
ing a  cure  for  their  diseases,  is  a  very  good  prevent-' 
ive.  It  is  much  practised,  constitutes  one  of  their 
greatest  pleasures,  and,  I  am  persuaded,  contributes 
very  mueh  to  strengthen  the  body  and  invigorate  the 
constitution.  Men,  women,  and  children,  from  early 
infancy,  ar6  in  the  daily  habit  of  bathing  during  the 
warm  months;  and  not  unfrequentlyafler  cold  weather 
has  set  in.  '  \, 

wAs-sAw-BAPE-sHA.  —  It  scoves  beoTS  cetmy. 

Bears*  fright, — This  is  a  small  annual  plant,  grow- 
ingin  abundance  on  the  hills  in  the  western  temto- 
ries.  It  has  a  strong  disagreeable  smell,  on  which 
account  tiie  Indians  say  that  the  bear  will  nieitiier  ap- 
pt'oach  it,  or  any  one  who  carries  it  about  them<;  but , 
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I  should  not  like  to  trust  its  efficacy,  particularly  with 
the  brown  bears  of  the  mountainous  regions.  The 
root  is  given  as  a  sudcM'ific,  and  is  also  one  of  their 
tnost  violent  cathartics. 

WAS-SAW-BA-HE-JA.  —  Thefot  oftHe  bear, 

Bear^  oil — This  is  used  as  a  medicine,  both  inter^ 
nally  and  externally,  in  combination  with  many  drugs. 
It  is  used  as  a  menstruum,  for  the  gall, of  the  earth, 
yellow  root,  prickly  ash,  black  root,  and  several  other 
plants,  and  with  them  respectively  forms ,  excellent 
unctions  for  various  cutaneous  diseases.  They  are  in 
the  habit  of  taking  it  both  for  medicine  and  for  food.. 
For  colds  they  seethe  the  roots  of  wild  liquorice  in  it, 
which  they  drink  hot  as  they  can  well  bear  it.  They 
also  take  it  for  asthma  and  pleurisy.  They  esteem 
it  among  themost  valuable  articles  of  food,  especially 
in  their  joumies..  It  is  highly  nutritive,  agrees  well 
with  the  stomach,  and  produces  no  thirst  From  the 
smallness  of  the  quantity  necessary  so  satisfy  the 
appetite,  it  produces  no  shortness  of  breath.  The 
Indians,  while  travelling,  take  about  four  ounces  in 
twenty-four  hours,  which  they  continue  for  days  to- 
gether, with  very  little  other  nourishment  An  oint- 
ment is  prepared,  by  mixing  buck-eye  leaves  with  it, 
which,  rubbed  over  the  skin,  is  very  good  to  keep  off 
the  musquitoes ;  'and  is  much  used  for  that  puipose. 

3HA-BA-»WA-N£M-BRA.  —  Beovers  eot  it. 

The  heaver  root  very  much  resembles  the  common 
garden  oarrot,in  size  and  appearance ;  but  in  taste  it  is 
agredto^ly  bitter.  The  top  grows  to  the  height  of  three 
'«#fduf  ibc^  Hitd  bears  lasge,hroad^  and  deeply-indented , 
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leaves.  The  root  is  much  used  by  the  hunters^  as  a 
bait  for  beavers,  which  are  exceedingly  fond  of.i<^ 
and  from  which  circumstance  its  name  is  derived;  -v- 
It  is  used  as  a  tonic,  and  as  such  deservedly  merita 
the  high  reputation  awarded  to  it  by  the  Indiansr.  . 

E-HAU-WAH. —  It  makes  mk^ 
Black  locust.  —  The  inner  bark  of  this  tree  is  a 
powerful  emetic,  and  as  such  is  used  by  the  Indians. 

HAs-HAK-A-DA-TON-GA. — Strong  soldier. 
Black  root.  ^~  The  plant  rises  about  one  foot  in 
height,  has  rough  serrated  leaves,  nearly  heart-shaped^ 
standing  on  long  foot-stalks :  the  root,  in  very  small 
doses,  is  a  drastic  cathartic.  It  commonly  produces 
severe  griping  pains,  and  sometimes  the  discharge  of 
blood,  vertigo,  and  partial  blindness;  froni  its  pro- 
perty, which  affects  vision,  some  call  it  Heene^  (diork. 
ness).     It  is  sometimes  taken  as  an  abortive.  . 

c  -     ■        .  . 

:         ■:•      r  ■  -  ■  .  ■  ■  ... 

HE-NE-SKA.  —  Dark-coloured  Uquon 
Black  walnut.  —  The  rinds  oi:  hulls  of  the  black 
walnut  readily  impart  their  virtues  to  water,  changing 
its  transparency  to  a  deep  black.  Takeii  in  doses  of 
an  ounce,  and  repeated  at  proper  intervals,  it  effects^  a 
iSpeedy  relief  in  cases  of  the  cholic.  It  is  highly  re- 
puted among  the  Indians,  and  I  believe  fully  merits 
the  character  they  have  given  it 

tAibroN-OA-oN-BA.  •-- jB^C'-iifli/ b^/*e-A^ 
',  JBttcAr-i^e.— There  are  two  varieties  oCdiis  tr^c;  the 
medicinal  has  a  most  beautiful  white  so|i  woo<^  l^ld  is 
much  used  by  the  frontier  settlers  to  make  domestic 
utensUsi  such  as  bowls,  spoons,  &c.  The  nut  is.tbf  pfMrt 
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uwiWiy  the  Indi'dniks  a  remedy  in  diarrhoea,  its 
leaves  possess^  a  disagreeable  nauseous  smell,  some- 
what similar  to  the  Datura  stramonium^  and,  like 
the  nuts,  are  highly  narcotic.  •^  The  leaves  and  fruit 
are  both  so  poisonous  as  to  destroy  many  of  the 
cattle,  which  sometimes  accidentally  cat  them ;  this 
circumstance  has  caused  the  western  farmers  to  cut 
many  of  the  trees  down,  in  order  to  prevent  similar 
recurrences.  They  are,  however,  exceedingly  tena- 
cious of  life';  and  when  felled  in  the  spring,  thdr 
leaves  frequently  expand  and  flourish  through  the 
summer.  The  effects  produced  on  such  animals  as 
eat  it  are,  contraction  of  the  large  upper  muscles  of 
the  neck,  and  the  consequent  elevation  of  the  head^ 
one  or  both  eyes  turned  inwards,  and  apparently 
fixed;  violent  inflahis  of  the  body;  obstinate  eonsti- 
padon ;  an  almost  entire  loss  of  muscular  action ;  and 
finally,  convulsions  and  deatii.  }f: 

Having  carefully  attended  to  these  eflects,  an  emi- 
nent physician.  Dr.  E.  M'Dowell,  of  Danville,  Ky, 
made  several  experiments  on  himself  with  the  kernel 
df  the  nut,  in  j&equently-repeated  doses  of  a  few  grains 
each ;  he  continued  his  experiments  until,  after  having 
taken  ten  grains  in  a  few  hours,  the  effects  were  very 
similar  to  what  three  grains  of  opium  would  have 
produced  in  the  same  length  of  time.     ' . 


^>J 


.  cHEe-za-hau* — //  seems  toJiU  the 

'■■''  Chee-zO'hanu  -^The  name  of  this  plant  is  in  the  In- 
dian dialect  indicative  of  its  properties^  which  are 
diuretic.  It  is  a  small  delicate  vine,  which  ddights  in 
¥  mh  moist  soil,  and  rising  -i rom  small  fibrous  ifoic^s, 
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supports  itself  on  the  neighbouring  shrubbery.  Abput 
the  middle  of  July  it  produces  a  great  number  of 
smidl  white  flowers,  which  are  followed  by  a  profuse 
crop  of  small  brown-coloured  seeds,  i|i  shape  and  size 
resembling  the  grains  of  buck-wheat 

The  leaves  are  heart-shi^ed,  and  about  the  size  of 
a  dollar.  It  exerts  its  diuretic  properties  to  an  uncom- 
mon degree  with  very  littleinconvenience  to  thepatient* 

A  sense  of  fullness  and  distention  in  the  abdoQien, 
somewhat  similar  to  that  arising  from  eating  freely  of 
water  melons,  is  the  only  inconvenience  experienced 
from  its  use.  The  Indians  employ  this  plant  mth 
good  effect  in  dropsies.  They  make  it  into  a  tea,  and 
give  it  in  large  doses,  frequently  repeated. 

The  result  generally  is  a  profuse  discharge  of  uriiie^ 
but  I  have  seen  them  almost  faint  firom  the  excessive 
flow  of  this  secretion.  The  leaves  and  vine,  either  in 
the  recent  or  dried  state,  and  sometimes  the  whole  of 
the  plant,  are  used.  It  possesses  a  slightly  bitter 
taste,  from  which,  one  might  suppose  it  possessed  a 
tonic  power ;  it  is  in  a  small  degree  narcotic.  The 
Indians  sometimessmoke  the  leaves  asaluxury ;  though 
they  are  not  so  highly  esteemed  as  those  of  the  sumach. 

KO'w-p-LA'E''KO,  "^  Phi/sic  for  horses. 

Columbian  root,  — This  plant  grows  in  rich  southern 
exposuresin  great  abundance  throughout  the  Arkansas 
and  Missouri  countries.  It  is  among  the  earliest  that 
appellor  in  the  spring,  rises  to  three  or  four  feet  in 
i^eight,  and  sends  one  large  root  into  the  ground, 
which  resembles  in  size  and  appearance  t|i@  common 
parsnip*    It  is,  in  cqipbination  with  the  b^k  of  the 
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vl^^herty  andsnakeitMti  a  &vouritd  r^ned^^ 
the  'Indians  in  intermitting  fever»  general  debility, 
weakness  and  sickness  of -the  stomachy  and  in  dis- 
eases incident  to  females.  When  thek  children  are 
afflicted  or  supposed  to  h<f  afflicted  with  worms,  they 
administer  this  tonic  in  mixture  with  ^anthelmintic 
remedies,  as  they  beilieve  it  dangerous  to  purge  off  the 
worms  when  they  are  much  debilitated,  without  the 
observance  of  some  such  precautionary  measure.  • 

.  ,NE-WA-SHA-ME-WA'SHA.  —  Cplda^tce,       ■ 

:Q)ol(ng plant, --This  grows  only  in  .cool.  8ha4e4 
plac^  where  the  soil  is  moist.  The  stalk  is  i^ini^al, 
and  grows  three  or  four  feet  high ;  the  jeaves  ar^  very 
s^i|l<^nt,  ^f,a  deep-green  colour^  serrated,  oval,  and 
about  three  .inches  long.  The  recent  leaves*  bruised 
and  applied  to  swellings  and  inflammations,  give  in 
fdinpsl;  all  cases  immediate  relief,  1%  deserves  to  be, 
and  is,  highly  valued  by  the  Indians.  .  ^ 

TESi-'ME-A.  ^^  Like  the  deer^s  tongud,  ' 

Deer^s  tongue,  —  This  is  a  small  plant,  producing 
only  a  single  leaC  which  is  in  the  shape  of  the  deer's 
tongue,  from  which  circumstance  it  derives  its  name ; 
it  appears  .early  in  the  spring,  and  bears  a  white  blos- 
som^^  It  is  prized  highly  in  breast  complaint^,  is  given 
in  powder,  and  also  in  decoction.  I  do  not  think  it  a 
very  active  medicine. 

-  ^'iROi-MA-CAS-flA^ES-SA-RAIf.— //  MUs  WolOeS^^m 

BeviP^  UtiorgaUqfthe  earth,  ^-^  This  small  plant; 
wheor  iq»idied  in  its  recent  state,  is  capable  of  exciting 
inHMnmation!  of  the  skin;  it  is  used  in  the  treatment 
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of  ulcere  as  an  escharotic^  and  also  for  keying  open 
issues,  the  importance  of  which  in  particular  consti- 
tutional habits  the  Indians  very  well  undersfand. 

o-qA'SUE-qL  ^  Rumung  on  the  ground. 
Dew-berry  root.  -^  An  infusion  of  this  is  given  cold 
in  bowel  complaints ;  it  is  not,  however,  considered  a 
very  active  remedy.  v      ^ 

MAS-TIN-JAY.  ^—Jffa^Al/. 

Dittany.  -—  This  is  a  plant  too  well  luibwn  in  this 
country  to  require  any  description  fi^m  me.  It  is 
highly  esteemed  as  a  sudorific  in  coughs,  colds,  and 
diseases  of  the  febrile  order.  ' 

They  give  the  hot  iniiision  very  freely ;  the  patient 
being  covered  up  warm.  The  leaves  are  much  used 
for  smoking  and  chewing  among  several  tribes.  It  is 
entirely  free  from  the  narcotic  properties  of  tobacco ;; 
aiid  is  pleasant-tasted,  though  it  produces  a  slight 
degree  of  pungency  on  the  tongue. 

SHEN-DON-SHU-GAH. — BittcT  red  berry.  i 

Dog  wood.*^They  give  the  bark  of  this  tree,  in  com^ 
binatiOn  with  bitters  of  various  kind,  in  fevers  of  the 
low  type,  and  when  there  is  great  prostration  of 
strength :  I  believe,  however,  they  value  it  mostly  in 
form  of  poultice,  as  a  corrector  of  ill-conditioned  sores. 

E-HAw-wAw.— //  pukes. 
Emetic  Aean.— This  vegetable  grows  in  great  abun* 
dance  throughout  the  countries  situated  on  the  Arican- 
sas^  Verdigris,  and  Vermilion.  The  beans  Are  small 
and  of  a  red  colour ;  two  or  three  of  them,  chewed  and 
swallowed,  prove  a  pretty  Jictive  emetic ',  for  which 
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purpose  they  are  employed  by  the  Indians.  They  are 
also  taken  as  abortives.  They  possess  something  of 
an  iiM^xicating  property*  and  are  taken  in  small  dose3 
as  a  preparatory  regimen  for  war^  and  to  produce 
dreams. 

wESHtWs^AH.  — •  //  relieves  hard  hnafhmg> 

Thejlax  weed  grows  in  the  fissures  of  rocks,  paiv 
ticularly  on  cliffs,  oi^  the  margin  ot  the  rivers,  to  the 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  inches ;  the  root  sends  off 
many  branches,  which  in  July  produce  numerous 
small  pale-blue  flowers.  The  Indians  gather  the 
plants  while  in  blossom,  and  prescribe  it.  ^r  asthma^ 
and  coughs  with  the  happiest  effect  The  roots, 
leaves,  and  stalks,  are  made  into  a  decoction,  and 
given  freely  to  the  patient,  as  warm  as  he  can  con- 
veniently take  it;  and  no  medicine  displays  its  salu- 
tary effects  more  promptly.  I  speak  thus  confidently, 
because  I  have  witnessed  its  operations.  The  Indians 
sometimes  while  travelling,  or  when  just  returned 
from  long  and  fatiguing  journeys,  are  seized  with  the 
asthma,  but  are  certain  to  obtain  prompt  and  decided 
relief  from  this  remedy.  I  believe  it  almost  uniformly 
excites  a  per^iration,  on  the  appearance  of  which  the 
patient  becomes  easy. 

TON-GA-SHiN-GA. — //  gtves  Strength  to  a  duld. 

Gentian  wild.  -*<«  This  plant  has  commonly  four  or 
five  branching  roots,  which  ar^^  about  the  size  of  a 
man's  finger.  The  stalks,  to  the  number  of  five  or 
six,  grow  to  a  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  bear 
yellow  pulpy  seeds  or  berries,  which  adhere  closely 
to  the  stalky  at  the  junction  of  the  leaves,  whish  <are 
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nearly  oval-shaped  and  rough.    The  Indians  make 

great  use  of  the  root  iA  cases  of  debility ;  ei^ecially 

when  accompanied  with  affections  of  the  stomach. 

They  most  commonly  make  use  of  it  in  decoction, 

though  they  sometimes  take  it  in  substance.    They 

combine  it  with  dog*wood  and  wild-cherry  bark ;  and 

give  it  in  cold  infusion  in  intermittents,  while  the 

fever  is  off.     Thus  prepared,  it  is  also  given  for  the 

palpitation  of  the  heart  and  in  dropsies. 

'  ^  ,  ^ '    '■• 

siN-DEs-NESoNi.  •—  //  p'ows  hy  the  'water.    ^ 

Green-tmig.  —  This  is  a  shrub  very  common  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  water-courses.  It  seldom  attains 
to  a  height  exceeding  $ix  or  eight  feeti  and  is  con- 
sidered valuable  in  colds,  and  asthma ;  they  give  a 
warm  infusion  at  night,  with  a  design  to  excite  per- 
spiration.. The  roots  are  used  for  anthelmintic  pur* 
poses,  and  the  inner  bark  as  a  febrifuge  ^nd  sudo- 
rific. 

BHEM-BA. -^  Giddiness^ 

Hazel  nut, — ^They  make  poultices  of  the  bark  of  the 
hazel-nut  tree,  as  an  external  application  for  ulcers, 
tumours,  &c. 

Mos-CHAR-NE-WAT-CHAR.  •«*  //  causes  heat  and  cold* 

Indian  balsam, '^Thin  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
articles  belonging  to  the  Indian  class  of  remedies*  I 
do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  noticed  by  any 
writer ;  I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  give  such  a 
description  of  it,  as  when  seen  not  to  be  mistakeiu 

The  t^nt  seldom  attains  to  a  height  excee&g  four 
«)r  five  incliesf  has  three  heartpshaped  leaves,  abmit 
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the  size  of  a  half  dollar,  supported  on  the  apex  of  each 
stalk.  -^The  top  is  annud,  but  the  root  is  perennial. 
.  The  root  separates  into  four  or  five  branches  of 
from  three  to  five  inches  in  length ;  are  of  a  very 
whitd  colour,  and,  when  recent,  about  the  size  of  a 
goose  quill.  •  It  is  commonly  found  in  an  arable  fer- 
tile  soil,  completely  shaded  by  other  plants.  Its 
other  sensible  qualities  are  nearly  as  follows :  — -The 
smell  is  somewhat  like  that  of  cedar  berries ;  and  its 
taste  aromatic  and  resinous,  resembling  that  of  Co- 
paiba balsam :  they  are  both  improved  by  keeping. 
Chewing  it  produces  a  copious  flow  of  saliva,  and  not 
unfire^uently  tears.  ^ 

On  swallowing  it,  a  burning  sensation  is  imparted 
to  the  throat,  which  is  followed  by  a  sense  of  cool- 
ness that  seems  to  extend  over  the  whole  system.  It 
may  be  described  as  an  agreeable  sensation. 
~  A  remarki^le  trait  in  the  character  of  this  article 
is  its  producing  an  extensive  and  obvious  action 
on  the  system,  without  any  inconvenience  to  the 
patient 

The  Indians  consider  this  as  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  all  their  remedies ;  in  colds,  coughs,  asthmas, 
and  consumptions,  they  giv  it  in  substance  or  infusion 
with  the  most  happy  effects/ 

' '  In  fact  sudi  is  the  reputation  of  this  plant  toiong 
them,  that  the  physicians  settled  on  their  frontiers 
have  introduced  it  amongst  their  curatives,  aiid  speak 
highly  in  its  favour.  Doctor  Kincheloe,  netu- Wocd- 
'becry,  Mississipjti,  and  Doctor  Saunderscii,  near 
Na^es  in  Mississippi,  have  both  prescribed  it,  and 
declare  its  effects  to  have  surpassed  tJieir  exjpectationsi 
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they  say  its  introduction  into  general  practice  will 
constitute  a  valuable  edition  to  the  Materia  Medica. : 
It  is  more  particularly  valuable,  those  physicians 
say»  in  pulmonary  consumption,  during  the  period  of 
hectic  fever.     .  .j 

SKU-TB-NA-jA.  -—  //  makcs  sick,        > 

Indian  pfu^sk.  —  The  emetic  and  sudorific  virtues 
of  this  plant  are  well  known  to  the  Indians,  and  they 
employ  it  in  the  cure  of  fevers,  bowel  complaints,  &c. 

E-HAw-sHO-GA.  —  Bttc  the  mouth.     ■  "  \^  ^ 

Indian  turnip.  —  This  is  another  of  the  remedies^ 
in  common  use  among  the  Osage  and  Shawanee 
Indians.  They  confine  its  use,  however,  I  believe«^ 
to  coughs  and  intermitting  fevers.  For  coughs  they 
give  it  in  decoction  with  spikenard  and  wild  liquorice ; 
and  in  intermittentSi  when  the  fever  is  oi^  in  sub- 
stance combined  with  snake  root,  and  wild  cherry- 
tree  bark. 

sHEN-DA-sAW-bA. — Black  dye,  .     ■ 

Iron,  —  From  the  cliffs  of  rocks  bordering  on  som0 
streams,  mineralized  waters  much  resembling  a  dilute 
solution  of  copperas  (sulphate  of  iron)  exude,  and  espe- 
cially in  very  drv  .veather  deposit  a  substance  which  I 
now  believe  to  Ito  the  oxide  of  iron.  The  Indians  col- 
lect it,  and  plac^e  much  reliance  on  its  vermifuge 
powers.  They..g*ive  it  as  such  by  simply  hiii^ing  it 
with  cold  water.  < 

But  they  place  more  confidence  in  it  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  their  favourite  remedy  for  dropsy,  "which  is 
composed  of  this  substance,  the  leaves  of  the  sour- 
wood  tree,  and  wild  cherry  bark,,  without. inuch  regard 
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tofixed  quantities.  They  boil  themflometimeft  together ; 
and,  when  cold,  give  the^patient  a  draught  of  it  three 
or  four  times  a  day.  On  the  Grand  Saline,  Verniil- 
imv  and  Blue  Earth  rivers,  this  substance  is  found  in 
considerable  quantities.  » 

CHE-SA-NE-PE-SHA.  —  //  pdhu  the  bofwcls, 

Nmf  apple, -^The  rot  of  this  plant  is  the  part 
used  as  a  medicine.  Thej  give  it  in  powder  as  a 
cathartic ;  the  dose  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  jalap 
or  rhubarbs  They  give  it  fiS  an  antidote  for  poison, 
^d  frequently  prescribe  it  in  the  commencement 
of  fevers.  Hie  fruit  is  esteemed  as  ^,  delicacy;  it 
is  in  great  abundance  in  varibus  parts  of  the  western 
forests. 

NE«PE-sHA.  —  Bad  luck  to  touch  it 

r 

•  Milk-weedi-^Thete  are  two  species  of  the  milk- 
weed or  silk  plant,  on  the  Arkansas  river.  One  is  the 
plant  well  known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of  As- 
clepias  syriaca.  The  other  is  peculiar,  I  believe,  to 
the  western  country,  at  least  I  have,  never  seen  it 
elsewhere.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  former  in  some 
of  its  botanical  characters;  it  differs,  however^  in 
having  its  leaves  iritiged  with  a  white  border,  and  in 
b^g  less  thick  a^d  milky.  It  grows  plentifully  in 
open  suniiy  lands,  and  attains  to  a  height  of  thi'ee  or 
four  feet  The  Indians  use  the  roots  in  decoction  for 
the  cure  of  dysentery,  dropsy,  and  astlima.  It  is  also 
used  as  an  emetic,  and  held  in  tolerably  high  estima- 
tion as  a  medicine  in  the  above  cases. 

^AMf^Tlh,-^  Like  hair* 
Afos^.  --^  The  baik  of  the  shellbark  wallnul;  espe- 
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daily  on  tlie  north  side,  is  frequently  covered  with 
moss,  in  which  the  Quapau  Indians  place  the  most 
unshaken  confidence  in  the  treatment  of  catarrhs  and 
asthmas.  I  know  nothing  of  its  value.  They  give  the 
warm  infusion,  keeping  the  patient  wrapped  up  in 
blankets  or  buffido  skins. 

NE-LASH-KEB.  -—  (The  nome  qfthe  tree,) 

Motmiain  birch,  —  This  tree  is  found  on  the  north 
sides  of  mountains  and  clifil^  on  western  streams 
in  abundance,  and  attains  to  fifly  or  sixty  feet  in 
height.  The  Indians  make  use  of  the  inner  bark 
as  a  remedy  in  colds,  coughs,  and  diseases  of  the 
pulmonary  organs.  They  usually  administer  it  in 
decoction.  Many  of  the  frontier  settlers  in  the 
western  territories  value  it  very  hi^Iy  as  a  table 
beverage. 

Mos-CHAH.  —  tVarming, 
Mountain  tea,  — This  small  evergreen  thrives  only 
in  sterile  soils  \  it  is  in  great  repute  amongst  the  In- 
dians, both  as  a  sudorific  and  anodyne,  in  coughs, 
catarrhs,  breast  complaints,  and  fevers. 

.  »       ■  ^ 

WAH-TON-GA. 

The  oak,  —  Several  varieties  of  the  oak  are  used 
as  medicines  by  the  Ihdians  in  bowel  complaints, 
and  also  as  a  wash  for  ulcers. 

A-sHEM-BRA.  -^  To  make  deep. 
Paint  root,  blue,  —  The  plant  connected  with  this 
article  is  found  in  considemble  abundance  on  the 
matins  of  the  sterile  prairies,  arid  on  the  hills  adjacent 
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to;  Blue  Earth  and  the  healing  watenK^'  idie  Kansas 
andiAdcansaBTivers.*  The  stalk  is  solitary^  ^ui^dran- 
gularly  shaped,  of  a  purple  colour, .  and  grows  to  the 
hei^«>f  about  ^  inches :  the  leaves  resemble  those 
of  the  catmint/  though;  they  are  more  ^roughand  of  a 
darker  colour.  It  blossoms  pale  blue  in v July,,  and 
has  foiir  or  five  short  radicles  of  a  goose-quill  size, 
which  on  account  of  their  colouring  properties  the 
Indians  cc^ect with  great  industry.  It formsatoler- 
ably  permlment  beautiful  blue  dye  $  and  as  such  it  is 
M^ly  prized^  and  applied  to  partially  stain  llieir 
£iees,  and  to '  colour  various  articles  used  in 'orna- 
menting their  persons.  If  much  ru6bed,  when  apl 
p^ed  to  the  skill,  it  producesviolent  itching  and  in- 
flammation ;  if  mudi  handled,  it  induces  sleeps  and  it 
is  sbmetilnes  giyen  asun  opiate  in  very*  minute  doses. 
PaifU  root,  red,  —  This  plant  grows  on  the  dry 
fertile  prairies,  hasrou^  oval  leaves,  which  alternate, 
and  are  of  the  size  of  a  half-dollar.  The.  flowers  are 
of  a  purple  colour,  set  close  to  the  stalk,  and  appear 
in  July,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  leaf  s^em.  The 
root,  is  perennial  and  replete  with  an  intensely  red 
juice,  which  the  Indians  use  as  a  cosmetic  for  their 
persons  and  dresses,  and  also  as  emblematic  of  war, 
the  warriors  generally  colouring  their  faces  with  it 
preceding  their  hostile  operations.  It  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  vermifuge,  but  is  more  esteemed  in  the 
furniture  of  the  sacred  bag,  on  account  of  its  sup- 
posed protecting  influence. . 

K£-WAS-CHAB-LA-GO-N£.  ^—GoodforCOldS  OT  COUgh, 

jyjPJpsissc^faf, — This  plant  is  too  generally  known 
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among  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  re^uireany 
descnptioti  by  me*  It  is  hbld  in  considerable  esteem 
by  the  Indians^  and  is  used  as  an  anoflyne  and'sudo^ 
nficy  espedaxly  in  diseases  (^  the  breast^  colds,  &c.  ^^ 

;'i   ::    -.•  -.  -'^^-H)    'y  .    HANrT0-LA. ,:     .,      .       ■■:■■.. 

firkkl^  Ash*.  -I-  This  is  one  of  the  inost  valuable  re^ 
niedies  the  Indians  ppsWssiuthe  cure  of  rbeuinati$i»ib 
The  inner  bark  taken  in  substance,  and  the  rdots 
boiled  in  water,  to  a ,  strong  decoction,  and  dranlcin 
large  draughts  four,  or  five  times  a  day  as  a  suddiific, 
is.  a  very  common  internal  iremedy  among  them.  The 
^ner  bark  seethed  i|i  bears'  grease  i$  u$ed  e^temiilly; 
in  form  of  an  embrocation ;  it  is  also  made  into.pdul- 
tices  \  and  in  powder  applied  with  advantage  to  ulcers, 
as  well  among  the  advanced  settlers  as  the  Indians. 
They  frequently  resort  to  this  remedy ;  and  have  great 
reliance  in  its  efiicacy ;  but  lean  say-nothing  of  its 
clfiims  to  confidence,  from  my  own  experience*!^  ^i\ 

?,nii-Jt,'E'H\3,'^Red  dye  or  colour, 
JPt/oroon. -^The  sanguinaria  grows  in  great  abun- 
dance in  viarious  partd  of  the  western  countries ;  espe- 
cially in  rich  and  shaded  soils.  They  hold  it  iti  higli' 
esteem  as  a  remedy  in  several  bf  theip  diseases  \  biii; 
more  particularly  in  rheumatism,  for  which  it  is  taken 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  prickly  ash.  I  haVe  known 
them  to  use  the  dry  powdered  root  as  an  escharotic. 

HE'BRA.TA>'HEA» -^  To  make  drink, 
'<■  Mushes,  —  This  plant  grows  on  most  of  the  western 
waters.     It  sbmetimes  attains  to  a  height  of  six  feet, 
though  not  commonly  to  more  than  three  or  fout  feet; 
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It  m  well  known  ta  the  frontier  settlers,  yAio  n\ake 
much  use  of  it  in  scrubbing  and  scouring  their  fur* 
niture,  rooms,  &c^  The  Indians  also  use  it  in  making 
mats,  thatching  their  lodges,  and  for  wtcks  in  their 
illuminations,  for  which  it  answers  an  exceedingly 
good  purpose.  But  as  a  medicine  they  esteem  it 
more  highly.  It  operates  powerfully  as  a  diuretic, 
and  is  a  very  common  remedy  in  dropsies,  menstrual 
and  syphMitic  diseases. 

:^Ii  produces  great  thirst,  and  an  increased  action 
thix)Ughout  the  system. 

The  root  is  the  part  used  as  a  medicine ;  it  is  given 
in  decoction,  in  large  draughts,  three  or  four  times^ 
a  day. 

KEE-CHi-HE-JA-KA. — Gift  qf  the  Great  Spirtty 
MP!  Satb-kies, 

Sap  pine,  or  healing  gum  tree  of  the  traders.  This 
tree  grows  on  a  cold  soil  to  the  height  of  twenty  or 
thirty  feet,  and  sends  off  long  spreading  branches ;  it 
Is  an  evergreen  of  the  pine  family.  On  its  trunk  are 
numerous  small  protuberances,  which  contain  a 
medicinal  resinous  juice,  which  is  somewhat  pungent 
to  Uie  taste  and  smell.  It  is  held  in  high  estimation, 
in  the  treatment  of  breast  complaints  and  coughs ; 
it  is  idso  a  favourite  remedy  for  gonorrhoea  and  .lan- 
guid ulcers.  They  give  it  internally  in  the  three  fiist 
diseases,  and  when  applied  to  ulcers,  it  is  spread  on 
thin  membranes  or  skins,  and  laid  over  the  affected 
part  It  relieves  pain,  arrests  inflammation,  reduces 
the  swelling,  and  disposes  the  parts  to  heal.  Mr. 
Spencer,  with  whom  many  of  my  western  friends  are 
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well  acquainted,  assured  me^  that  during  a  trip  up 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Red  Cedar  Lake,  he  contracted, 
from  exposure,  an  excruciating  pain  in  his  limbs  mi 
the  small  of  his  back,  whieii  interrupted  his  mmH 
avocations.  An  Indian  of  the  Chippewa  tinbe  pre^ 
scribed  this  medicine  in  doses  of  about  a  oommou  tiee^r 
spoon  full,  three  or  ^ur  times  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  He  also  applied  a  plaster  to  his  loins  ;^  and  this 
treatment  he  declares  relieved  him  in  a  very  short, 
time  from  all  his  sufferings.  Applied  externally  to 
the  parts  affected,  it  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  remedy 
in  rheumatism.  The  Chippewas,  Sau-kies  and  Fpx 
Indians,  phce  so  much  cohfidenee  in  this  inedict^e^^ 
that  they  sc '  n  travel  without  it  I  kfi'ow  v^ry  litde 
about  it  m^^  :  4  though  its  merit  in  the  above-named 
diseases  is  too  well  established  among  the  Indians, 
traders,  and  hunters,  to  be  questioned  by  me. 
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SA-BAS-SA.  —  The  name  of  the  tree, 

Sarvas  tree.  — .-  The  tree  which  bears  this  name  in 
the  western  country  is  among  the  earliest,  except  the 
dog-wood,  to  adorn  the  forests  with  its  beautiful  white 
blossoms ;  its  fruit,  which  is  a  small  red  berry  grow- 
ing in  clusters,  ripens  about  the  first  of  June,  and  is, 
well  known  in  this  country. 

The  bark  of  the  roots  is  the  part  used  by  the  In- 
dians with  considerable  effect,  as  a  remedy  iii  various 
diseases  of  the  order  proiluvia.  Doctor  Jones  of 
Kentucky  used  it,  he  says,  in  the  form  of  infusion, 
with  the  most  decided  advantage,  in  several  diseases 
of  that  order;  and  seems  to  think  its  reputation  among 
the  Indians  is  justly  merited. 
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^>  <■  sHi^EE,'— Name  of  the  free. 

Sassafras, — The  Indians  nuike  a  drink  of  the 
young  blossoms  and  bark  from  the  roots  of  sassafras 
in  the  spring  of  the  year.  The  bruised  leaves  are 
appHed  ^  poultices,  and  are  deservedly  prized.  The 
pith,  or  medullary  part  of  the  sprouts  steeped  in  cold 
water,  forms  a  wash  for  sore  eyes;  but  I  know  no- 
thing of  its  merits.  They  smoke  the  dried  bark  of 
the  root,  and  prize  it  very  highly. 

AG-GA-sHU.  — /SAor/ crooAr^. 

Seneca  Snake  root,  -—  This  plant  grows  in  consider- 
able abundance  in  various  parts  of  the  western,  terrii 
tories ;  it  is  much  used  by  the  Indians ;  is  well  known 
in  this  country,  and  therefore  requires  no  description. 
They  make  use  of  it  in  cold  infusions,  during  the  re- 
mission of  fevers,  which  are  attended  with  great  pros- 
tration of  stt^ength,  and  in  diseases  of  the  pulmonary 
organs. 

They  also  give  it  warm,  in  combination  with  various 
other  drugs,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  sweating  pro- 
cess,  or  to  dischdrge  the  collections  of  mucus  from  the 
trachea  and  lungs.  f 

They  esteem  it  very  highly  in  their  female  com- 
plaints, and  also  in  diseases  of  their  children  when 
there  is  great  difficulty  of  breathing. 

HON-KOS-KAO-OA-SHA.  — // tt70n/ ^0  domi, 

SUppery  Elm,  —  This  tree  is  too  well  known  in  this 
country,^^  to  require  any  description  from  me.  It  gr<^ws 
in  considerable  abundance  on  the  western  waters  and 
in  other  rich  lands.  The  inner  bark  is  the  |>art  used. 
In  colds  and  bowel  complaints  its  prpperties  as  a  de- 
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mulcent  are  considered  valuable ;  it  is  also  mtich  used 
as  a  cataplasm  or  emollient  in  ulcers  and  swellingsl 
But  though  it  may  deserve  some  reputation  at  an  arti- 
cle of  medicine,  its  greatest  value  consists  iii  its  nutri- 
tive qualities.  I  have  subsisted  for  days  on  it,  while 
travelling  through  the  country  of  unfiiendly  tribes. 
The  elm  bark' will  support  life  for  a  great  length  of 
time ;  uncombined  with  animal  food  it  produces  sour- 
ness in  the  stomach  and  eructations. 


SA-WAH-JA-BA.  —  CwreJoT  bite  qfsnaie.  ^ 
,  Snake  Bite  o£  the  Indiana  is  an  annual  plan^ 
grows  iii>  hilly  countriesi  attains  a  height  of  about  two 
feet,  stock  single,  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  water 
melon,  and  supported  by  long  foot-stalks ;  it  flowers 
in  July.  The  whole  iis  made  into  an  infusion,  and 
given  warm  in  large^  quantities:  to  such  as  may  have 
been  bitten  by  the  rattlesnake.- 

On  such  occurrences  the  Indiansr  frequently  sack 
out  the  poison,  taking  care  to*  wash  the  mouth  fre- 
quently with  water,  and  to  chew  tob^eco;  Excision 
and  subsequent  cauterization  of  the  parts  is  however 
their  most  common  practice,  not  only  for  tMsj  but 
for  obstinate  ulcerous  afiection». 

piN-NE-sE-GA.  —  Astringent  taste. 
Sour  Wood* — This  tree  attains  to  the  height  of 
twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  is  in  diameter  about  six  or 
eight  inches.  It  never  grows  on  fertile  land,  but  is  a 
certain  indication  to  that  of  an  opposite  character. 
The  leaves  constitute  an  ingredient  in  the  celebrated 
mixture  for  dropsy.  •      ': 
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l^^^yMfWomp  it'  ever,  administer  it  alone;  f^om 
^l^tMicli  circ^metance,  I  suppose  its  powers,  as  a  remedy, 
j|]^  be  jalher  feeble.  The  Quapau  Indians  collect  the 
Icii^ifefi?^?  "^^  mse  oi'  the  pip^e,  and  value  the  young 
apiTp^tSi  for  arrows. 

S^Jtenard.  — « This  spikenard  is  one  of  the  most 
Itfxuriant  of  th^  forest  plants :  it  grows  in  the  beds  of 
hollows  in  hilly  districts  in  great  abundance,  and  if  it 
possesses  half  the  virtues  ascribed  to  itbytheShawanee 
Indians^  it  merits  a  high  rank  in  the  Materia  Medlca. 
Thley  give  it  with  a  vifew  to  expel  wind  from  the* 
'i^in^ch^  to  stop  coughs,  and  to  relieve  pain  in  the 
br^t  and  asthma. 

IjjYjj.  AH5-KA-A. '—  TheJUmers  resemble  the  slars, 

Starifiomer,  -^  Th;s  plant  grows  in  great  abundance 
in  the  Arkansas,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  western 
CQi|ntry.  It  spre^^  £rom  t|ie  root  into  many  branches, 
wl^chrise  to  tw^q^or  three  feet  in  heighl;,  and  expand 
ii)  August  or  September  ^nto  beautiful  purple  flowers, 
i^",  a  jitellated  figure ;  from  which  circumstance  the 
J^ians  call,  it  ,J\^-ka-a,  or  Star-weed.  The  whole 
plant  is  sometimes  used^  but  more  commonly  the 
leaves  and  flowers,  in  form  of  infusion,  as  a  sweat  in 
acute  diseases. 

k)    ■  M         KIN*NE-NE-KAU. -r- ^^i^;^  ^me.     %^-% 

Sumac, — The  roots  and.  leaves  of  the  sumac  are 
us^  by  the  Indians  in  several  of  their  diseases,  but 
m«re  especially  as  an  ingredient  in  their  favourite 
composition  for  the  cure  of  dropsy.  They  consider  it  a 
principal  article,  next  to  tobacco,^  in  tlie  stores  for 
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the  pipe  j  mixed  with  about  an  equal  part  of  i^tbacboT, 
it  forms  one  of  their  most  fashionable  treats.  '  t)[ 


NES-Ni-NE-SHU-KA-AH.  —  The  solt  woter  iym^::r,i4i 

'  Sweating,  —  Among  all  the  various  Indiitn  nadona 
with  which  lam  acquainted,  sweating cohstitutea one 
of  their  principal  remedies,  and  amongst  some  of  them, 
like  bathing,  it  is  practised  for  the  pleasurable  sehsa*- 
tions  which  it  produces.  Various  means  are  resorted 
to  for  the  attainment  of  this  object.  Some  efiect  it  by 
drinking  warm  infusions;  others  assist  these  meAiw 
by  enwrapping  themselves  in  blankets  or  sluns,  whiter^ 
majority  have  separate  apartments  prepared  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  it  by  exposure  to  the  steam  of 
water.  For  this,  a  house  sufficient  'in  size  to  contain 
one,  two,  or  more  persons,  is  constructed  of  sticks  <np 
logs ;  commonly  on  the  sloping  side  of  a  hill,  and  con- 
venient to  water.  An  excavation  is  next  made  in  tbe 
^artb-flooring,  in  which  they  place  bested  rocks.  The 
bath  thus  prepared,  the  patient  closes  himself  in,  Imd 
pours  v/ater  on  the  rocks  till  the  apartment  iliiBed 
with  ^am,  and  the  intended  effect  produced-  Het^ 
and  roots  of  various  kinds  are  placed  on  the  rock/ with 
SI.  view  that  their  virtues  may  unite  and  ascend  witli 
the  vapour.  During  the  process,  the  patient  drinks 
freely  of  the  infusion  of  dittany,  mountain  tea,  or  other 
herbs.  He  remains  in  as  long  as  the  heated  rocks  r(|^ 
tain  warmth  sufficient  to  produce  vapour.  When  hei 
leaves  it,  he  wraps  himself  in  a  buffido  robe  or  blanket 
and  immediately,  if  able,  repairs  to  his  housd,  alkiif 
not  he  is  assisted  and  goes  to  bed.  I  have  freqio^lly 
known  them  to  remain  in  until  they  became  quit^  faint. 
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Wheii  this  bath  is  used  asa  luxury,  they  frequently,  on 
leaving  it,  plunge  into  cold  water ;  and  I  have  never 
witnessed  any  dang  "ous  or  ill  effects  to  arise  from  the 
practice.  0:-'.-.>U'- 

,  Some  tribes  resort  to  another  expedient  to  induce 
sweating.  They  make  a  hole  in  the  ground  of  a  size 
and  depth  sufficient  to  contain  the  body  of  the  person 
wishing  to  undergo  the  operation.  They  continue  a 
fire  in  it  till  it  becomes  quite  heated.  The  patient, 
wn^ped  in  his  blanket  or  robe,  stands  overthe  exca- 
vation, water  is  poured  in  it,  and  the  steam  rises  be- 
tween his  body  and  its  envelop ;  while  others  again 
immerse  themselves  in  the  water. 
. )  They  also  produce  sweating  by  covering  themselves 
in  the  hot  sands  of  the  barrlens,  and  I  believe  with 
much  advantage  in  some  cases. 


it  J :  NO-NE-A>v.  —  Tobacco,  i  >     .  ,  /  / 

Tod(icro.-*-The  estimation  in  which  this  plant  is  held 
as  a  luxury,  is  too  generally  understood  to  need  any 
account  in  this  place.  The  Indians  use  it  in  three 
different  ways;  in  decoction,  with  the  chips  of- the 
water-oak,  as  a  discutient,in  abscesses,gatherings,and 
otlier  local  inflammations.  The  leaves  are  laid  warm 
over  the  part  aiOfected,  and  kept  continually  moist  by 
occasionally  adding  the  infusion  to  them.  They^  also 
apply  the  dried  leaf  to  ulcers,  especially  of  long  stand- 
ing :  and  another  preparation  is  to  steep  the  leaves  in 
beajTs' grease,  and  use  it  as  an  embrocation  to  swellings, 
cutaneous  and  eruptive  diseases.  They  frequently  use 
it  ex^rnally  in  the  cure  of  dropsies,  and  apply  it  as  a 
yerniifiige  tQ  the  abdomen  of  their  children.  Ihdt^ed,  I 
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have  witnessed  some  of  the  most  alarming  symptoms 
from  its  exhibition  in  this  way ;  such  as  nausea,  vomit- 
ing, vertigo^  great  prostration  of  strength,  and  every 
appearance  of  death ;  though  I  do  not  \now  a  case 
that  has  terminated  in  that  way. 

Es-PE-TON-GA. — Popkir  tree. 

Tulip  iree.  —  This  towering  tree  is  one  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  in  the  western  forests,  and  fre- 
quently attains  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feetf  The  bark  of  the  root,  and  the  green  seed  ball 
wbich  is  extremely  bitter,  are  the  parts  mostly  used  by 
the  Indians.  An  infusion  of  the  root-bark  is  freely 
taken  as  a  preventive  to  fevers  of  the  intermitting 
type,  and  the  seed  balls  are  given  to  their  children  to 
destroy  worms.  I  do  not  know  what  confidence  it 
deserves  in  either  respect, 

soo-KE-HE-AH.  —  YouHg  tuvktes*  feed, 

'  Turkey  pea,  —  There  are  two  highly  nutritive  arti- 
cles bearing  this  name,  which  grow  in  the  western 
country  in  great  abundance,but  which  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent in  character  from  the  one  how  under  consider- 
ation. Okie  variety  is  howevercaUedby  the  graziers  on 
the  frontiers  Pea  vine,  which,  from  its  great  abundance 
and  nutritive  properties,  constitute  a  highly  valuable 
grazing  article.  The  other  has  a  single  stock,  grows  to 
the  height  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  and  bears  a  small  pod. 
It  is  found  in  rich  loose  soils,  appears  amongst  the  first 
plants  in  the^pring^  and  produces  on  the  root  small 
tubers  of  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  on  which  the  turkies 
feed.  The  Indians  are  fond  of  and  collect  them  in 
considerable  quantities.  I  mention  these  fsCcts  to  avoid 
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misunderstanding ;  because  these  different  vegetables 
bear  the  same  name  indiscriminately.  But  the  sub- 
stance now  under  notice  grows  to  a  foot  or  foot  and  a 
half  in  height,  and  adorns  the  borders  of  the  prairies, 
where  in  July  it  almost  uniformly  bears  a  great  pro. 
fusion  of  beautiful  blossoms,  which  are  white,  fringed 
with  red  on  their  margins.  These  are  subsequently 
followed  by  a  luxuriant  crop'of  small  peas,  of  which 
the  wild  turkies  are  extremely  fond,  from  whence  their 
name.  The  roots  are  much  valued  as  a  medicine  by 
the  Osage,  Kansas,  and  Pawnee  Indians.  They  give 
it  in  form  of  tea,  and  in  substance,  principally  with  a 
view  to  destroy  worms.  .  \ 

PA-us-KA-TON-GA.  —  Like  horse  hairs. 

Virginia  Snake  root,  —The  Indians  prescribe  this 
article  in  warm  infusion,  to  procure  sweating,  and  in 
cold,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  as  a  tonic  in  cases  of 
debility. 

SE-iN-jA-sHU.  —  A  Utile  squirrel's  ear, 

White  Plantain,  '-^This  is  a  small  ever-green  plant, 
growing  abundantly  on  the  southern  exposures  of  gra- 
velly hills,  and  on  poor  lands.  The  Indians  have  great 
confidence  in  it  for  the  cure  of  coughs,  colds,  and  fe- 
vers. With  this  intention  they  give  it  in  infusion. 
Tliey  also  apply  the  bruised  plant  in  its  recen^  state 
externally  to  inflamed  parts. 

shapGA'-hinoah  —  Little  fingers, 

.   Wild  Cttcumber  tree,  —  This  tree  grows  in  tlie  rich 

valleys  in  the  broken  parts  of  the  country  situated  on 

tJjiie  .Osage,  Kansas,  and  Missouri  rivers.  Some  Indians 

call  it  chaw{>esha,  from  its  intense  bitterness,  and  the 
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very  unpleasant  sensation  it  produces  in  the  mouth. 
They  make  use  of  the  fruit  and  bark  in  decoction  as  a 
vermifuge. 

E-HAw-NEs-Ni.  i —  JVoieT  comcs  in  the  mouth, 
WHd  Ginger  is  a  plant  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
western  territories.  The  Indian  women  esteem  it 
highly  as  an  emmenagogue ;  it  is  also  sometimes  taken 
as  an  abortive*  Taken  into  the  stomach  it  is  apt  to 
produce  pyrosis,  or  the  water  brash,  and  nausea. 
The  Indians  apply  it  externally  to  recent  wounds,  to 
prevent  their  bleeding ;  but  I  am  unacquainted  with 
its  merits  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  respects.  ^ 

'       NON-JA-PE-GA.  —  Light  black  dust. 
Wood  Soot,  —  This  is  very  often  given  in  form  of 
infusion  or  tea  to  their  children,  in  cases  of  griping 
and  bowel  complaints. 

SE-A-HiN-oA.  — From  its  extreme  tenderness,  . 

Yelhw  Root,  —  This  is  one  of  the  first  plants  which 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  spring.  It  grows  on  the 
alluvions  of  the  western  waters,  to  the  height  of  six  or 
eight  inches,  and  bears  a  single  rough  sinuately-lobed 
leaf,  not  unlike  that  of  the  grape  vine.  The  flowerstalk 
rises  simultaneously  with  the  leaf  stalk,  grows  some- 
thing higher,  and  resembles  that  of  the  Puccoon,  (San- 
guinaria  canadensis),  except  that  its  colour  is  of  a  pale 
yellow. 

The  roots  of  this  plant  contain  from  three  to  five 
small  tuberous  enlargements,  of  about  the  size  of  a  ha^ 
zle-nut,  which  are  replete  with  a  most  brilliant  golden- 
coloured  acrid  juice.  They  lose  nearly  three-fourths 
of  their  size  by  drying,  and  the  acidity  of  their  taste 
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becomes  very  much  increased.  From  its  early  appear- 
ance in  the  spring,  and  the  utility  of  this  plant,  I  am 
persuaded  it  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  gar. 
dens  of'  this  country. 

The  Yellow-root  readily  imparts  its  colouring  mat- 
ter to  any  liquid,  forming  the  most  beautiful  tincture. 
I  have  been  tedious  in  describing  this  plant,  because 
I  have  never  heard  of  its  being  noticed  by  any  other 
person.  As  a  generally  efficient  remedy,  the  Indians 
usei  a  cold  watery  infusion  ibr  sore  eyes,  whicli  is  a 
very  common  disease  in  autumn,  when  from  accident 
or  design,  the  dry  leaves  of  the  forests  or  prairie 
grass  take  fire  and  vitiate  the  atmosphere  with  smokk 
The  powdered  root  is  also  used  as  an  escharotic,  and 
I  belieye  with  considerable  propriety,  as  it  has  been 
in  high  repute  among  the  Indians  for  a  great  length  of 
time ;  and  they  seldom  retain  the  use  of  any  remedy 
which  does  not  prove  of  manifest  advantage. 

The  Indians  use  a  warm  infusion  much  diluted  in 
dropsy ;  from  which  circumstance,  I  suppose  it  to 
possess  some  diuretic  properties ;  though  I  can  say 
nothing  as  to  the  fact  I  believe  it  has  some  claims 
as  a  stimulant  or  tonic. 
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OBSERVATIONS   ON  TUB   INDIAN   PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY   AND 

MEDICINE. 

The  Indiana  are  aware  that  both  respiration  and  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  are  essential  to  life  ^  th^y  also 
know  that  the  former  is  performed  by  the  lungs,  and 
the  latter  through  the  heart  and  blood  vessels;  tho^igh 
they  do  not  understand  the  peculiar  manner  in  wh.ch 
these  organs  perform  those  functions.'  And  what  is  of 
much  practical  importance  to  their  success  in  taking 
game,  and  aiming  at  their  enemies,  they  are  weU 
acquainted  with  their  situation,  and  with  parts  which, 
if  wounded,  are  likely  to  prove  mortal.  They  know 
that  the  brain  is  essential  to  life,  and  believe  that  it  is 
the  organ  of  thought  They  seldom  have  any  call  for 
the  exercise  of  surgical  skill,  and  when  they  do,  they 
in  general  display  great  want  of  experience ;  though 
I  have  known  them  to  stop  hemorrhages  which  I 
am  persuaded  would  otherwise  have  proved  fatal. 
Spitting  of  blood  is  a  frequent  occurrence  in  long 
marches,  and  more  especially  when  they  are  ,  tTrsued 
by  enemies,  and  their  retreat  is  over  districts  of 
country  badly  supplied  with  water.  In  such  cases 
they  chew  the  astringent  root  and  swallow  its  juice 
as  they  run.  The  warriors  usually  carry  it  with  them, 
but  when  without,  they  are  compelled  to  seek  it. ;  It 
is  an  excellent  remedy,  and  generally  succeeds  in 
stopping  the  discharge.  ..^^.^^j. 

They  sometimes  experience  troublesome  bleedings 
from  wounds  and  other  causes,  which  they  manage  to 
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arrest  with  the  fleshy  scrapings  obtained  in  dressing 
skins,  moss,  or  the  hair  of  various  animals  bandaged 
to  the  parts  aflected.  They  understand  the  import, 
atice  of  Mood-letting  in  cades  of  Ideal  paiiis,  fevers, 
and  inflammations ;  and  perform  the  operation  in  the 
arm  and  foot  with  flint-stones,  pointed  bories,  or 
knives,  having  previously  iqsplied  n  ligature,  ails  the 
common  practice  amongst  the  surgeons  of  th^  schools. 
Th^  seldom  let  blood  in  any  considerable  quantity, 
and  never,  that  I  know  (^,  until  fkinting  is  induced ; 
when  they  stop  *  the  bkod,  thdy  sectire  the  orifice 
with  a- piece  of  soft  skin,  aiid  bind  up>  the  part  by  ^ 
bandage.  In  woufids  where  matter  is  collected  they 
sudc  and  spirt  water  into  l^em  with  th^  mouthy  and 
I  believe  with  very  great  benefit  They  seldom  have 
troublesome  or  difficult  ulcers  to  heal,  except  where 
their  constitution»^ire  impaired  by  intemperance  and 
debauchery ;  misfortunes  which  do  sometimes  occur, 
since  the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits  among  them. 
They  remove  the  fungous  parts  either  by  escha- 
rotics  or  cautery.  They  say  ,*<  that  a  bum  will  get 
w^  of  itself,  while  an  old  sore  is  exceedingly  difli- 
oidt^ocure." 

They  ttre  acquidnted  with  the  advantage  of  rc'- 
laxiog  the  muscles  in  dislooiitions ;  for  in  cases  where 
thejy  ijld  not  readily  succeed,  they  naiiseale  the  patient 
to  a  most  distressing  degree,  and  then  find  very  Mttle 
difficulty  ill  r^^acitig  a  luxated  bone. 

When  B  ball  simply  lodges  beneath  the  integu- 
ments, they  extract  it  with  the  point  of  the  scalpii:ig- 
knjife  or  the  handle  of  their  bullet-moulds,  ^hich, 
from  its  sha^e,  is  the  better  qualified  of  the^  two. 
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When,  however,  the  hall  is  lodged  more  deeply,  or 
haa  penetrated  in  a  circuitous  direction,  it  is  per* 
mitted  to  come  out  by  the  slower  process  of  suppur- 
ation ;  or  to  remain  within  a  sac  naturally  formed  by 
the  surrounding  muscular  integuments.  When  it  is 
desirable  to  extract  a  ball,  they  introduce  a  piece  rof 
the  slippery  elm-bark  as  far  into  the  wound  as  is 
practicable,  ^which  is  suffered  .  to  remain  till  the 
sought-fbr  object  is  obtained,  or  no  danger  is  likely 
to  result  by  suffering  it  to  remain.  They  also  make 
incisions  with  the  knife  on!  the  surface,  whenever  it 
heals  too  fast  for  the  more  deep-sea.ed  parts  of  the 
wound.  The  slippery  elm-bark,  beaten  to  a  pulp" 
and  applied  to  the  wounded  part,  is  the  usual  re« 
medy  among  the  Osages  for  the  extraction  of  a  ball, 
tbortt»  &c. ;  they  sometimes  apply  the  pounded  roots 
of  the  gall  of  the  earth-plantto  wounds ;  inflammationr 
generally  follows,  and  the  foreign  body  is  easily  ex-' 
tracted. 

Plasters  of  the  resin  of  the  sap-pine  are  a^^lied  td 
frosted  members,  with  decided  advantage. 

They  sometimes  relieve  inward  pains  by  setting  a 
piece  of  touch-wood  on  fire,  and  permitting  it  to  pro^ 
duce  a  bli^er  over  the  pained  part  They  say,  *<  that 
such  treatment  draws  the  enemy  from  his  lurking"' 
place,  and  exposes  him  to  a  direct  attack.'*'  ^  • '   n t  >. ,  u^ 

I  have  known  several  who  died  from  wounds  receiv- 
ed in  battle :  they  complain  of  continuid  tUrst ;  one  in; 
particular,  a  brave  warrior  of  the  Osage  tribe,  nam^ 
Pau-ton-ga,  or  the  Great  Snow,  had  received  a  wound 
in  his  thigh,  in  an  engagement  with  the  Pawnees ;  he 
suffered  every  symptom  of  what  I  now  understand  by 
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the, locked  jaw,  and  expired  about  the  seventh  \ day. 
The  attack  was  slight  at  first,  and  excited,  ais  well  as 
I  can  recollect,  very  little  unesisiness  at  the  time. 
The  physicians  applied  ley  and  skins  of  warm  wiet 
laurel  ashes  to  the  part,  but  were  not  able  to  procure 
much  discharge,  which  they  looked  upon  as  essential 
to  effect  a  cure :  other  cases  of  the  kind  may  have 
occurred  among  them,  but  not  within  my  knowledge. 
Having  no  favourite  theories  to  support,  they  depend 
chiefly  on  experience  in  the  application  of  their  reme< 
dies.;  this  being  exhausted  without  procuring'  the 
desired  relief  they  dispute  every  inch  of  ground  with 
the  grim  monster,  by  resorting  to  experiments,  ificani- 
ations,  charms,  dreams,  &c. 

,  J  once  saw  an  Indian  choked.  This  was  from 
swallowing  a  plum,  which  was  brought  back  by 
e^rts  to  vomit,  produced  by  thrusting  a  turkey's 
feather  down  his  throat;  a  considerable  quantity  of 
frothy  mucus,  tinged  with  blood,  was  brought  up 
with  it,  and  the  person  recovered. 

The  Indians  are  not  very  liable  to  swellings,  tu- 
mors, or  boils;  when  they  do  occur  they  are  ge- 
nerally sufiered  to  come  to  a  crisis,  without  any 
application  to  them.;  when  very  much  inflamed,  they 
apply  cooling  piasters  of  bruised  herbs,  or  fomenting 
warm  poultices.  When  the  colour  of  the  parts 
changes,  and  the  collection  of  matter  is  evident,  they 
make  ai^  incision,  and  continue  the  poultices,  to  pro- 
mote a  discharge. 

Among  the  Osages  I  have  known  two  cases  of  what 
I  now  suppose  to  have  been  white  swellings  neither 
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sohjeot  wnmore than  fifteen  ywis  ofsge.  ^e was 
of  die  knee,  and  the  other  on  the  ancie  joint.  Tlw^ 
wene  treated  with  poultices* 

Affections  of  the  eyes  sometimes  occur,  but  I  have 
never  known  them  to  attempt  cores  hy  any  manual 
operations.  When  highly  iniamed,  thejr  btkiw  de» 
crepitated  salt  into  them,  but  whedier  diis  treatment 
is  productive  of  any  benefit  I  am  unable  to  say. 
The  more  mild  cases  readily  jdeld  to  their  aim^ 
i4iplications« 

The  Indians  contraenoe  the  cui«  of  most  oi  ,their 
acute  diseases  by  an  emetic,  by  bleedings  purging^ 
and  sweating,  the  last  of  which  is  by  fiir  the  moat 
common. 

in  their  treatment  of  levels,  they  poke  the  patieiit 
at  first,  and  then,  while  it  is  on,  give  him  fredy  of 
sweating  teas,  and  warm  drinks  $  and  when  the  fever 
is  perfectly  ofi^  and  at  no  other  time,  they  g^  bit- 
ters, and  other  tonic  medicines,  in  coonderable  tquaa^ 
tities,  to  prevent  its  iietum. 

PJ^2«ri^.  X*- Th^  bleed  in  {deurisy,  M  skins  with 
hot  ashes,  and  apply  diem  over  the  pained  paitSy  md 
sweat  most  vi(^entiy.  Whenever  tbepsitient  begins  to 
sweat  freely,  the  hard  breathing  and  pain  in  Isbe  aide 
abate,  and  when  the  discharge  of  nmcus  from  the 
mouth  comMenoes,  they  say  he  is  out  of  dai^er.     ^ 

Choiera  morbm.  -^  In  this  disease,  th^  resort  to  the 
steam-bath  and  cathartics,  a6«r  w4iich  they  gi^iw  co- 
piously of  a  grud  made  &om  wild  no^  and  wilil 
Uquorice  tea.  They  also  apply  fomentatkiiis  tD  the 
stomach.  .  .    - 
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Drop^.— rThe  Indians  are  more,  subject  tOi  this 
disease  since  the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits  amongst 
them  than  they  formerly  were,  and  also  have  more 
remedies,  for  it  than  for  any  other  disease,  probably, 
from  the  uncertainty  which  attends  their,  operation. 
An  iniusioi^  of  the  white  flowering  vine  (Chee>zarhau) 
is  among  their  most  valuable  and  active  remedies. 
A  combination  of  wild-cherry  bark,  sumach  roots  and 
leaves,  black  haw,  sour-wood  leaves,  and  a  mineral 
substance  collected  from  the  banks  of  rivers  in  decoc* 
tion,  given  in  cold  large  doses  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  is  also  a  remedy  in  high  repute  amongst  them. 
Powdered  shells  and  burnt  bones,  mixed  with  bitter 
barks  and  herbs,  is  another  remedy.  They  also  apply 
the  leaves  of  tobacco,  steeped  in  a  strong  decoction 
of  the  chips  of  water  oak  (Querc'us  lyrata),  warm  to 
the  patient,  and  keep  them  moist  by  the  infusion. 
The  effects  are  nausea,  vomiting,  and  great  prostra< 
tion  of  strength. 

Rheumatism,  —  This  disease  from  its  frequency  and 
violetice  haa  induced  the  Indians  to  seek  a  great 
variety  of  remedies,  the  principal  of  which  are  bleed- 
ing, steam-bathing,  warm  infusions,  fomentings, 
sweating,  frictions,  unctions,  &c. 

They  are  generally  successful  in  relieving  acute 
cases,  and  even  the  chronic  ones  sometimes  yield  to 
their  remedies,  but  they  are  very  liable  to  return. 

Diarrhoea,, — For  this  disease  they  puke,  sweat,  and 
give  astringents  :  when  long  continuance  has  induced 
great  debility*  they  give  frequent  and  large  draughts 
of  bitter  infusions.  I  have  frequently  known  them  to 
cure  it  by  chewing  the  inner  bark  of  the  burr  oak. 
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Consumption,  —  This  disease  but  rarely  occurs.  ' 
They  generally  attempt  its  cure  by  giving  warm  infu- 
sions of  Indian  physic,  assisted  by  large  draughts  of 
warm  water  and  herb  teas,  and  not  unfrequently  by 
the  sweat  or  steam-house  bath,  their  object  being  to 
induce  sweating  and  nausea.  The  coi|ffh  root  or 
Indian  balsam  is  among  their  most  valuable  remedies. 
Local  applications  for  pain  in  the  breast  are  also  re- 
sorted to,  as  well  as  many  other  remedies  which  are 
rather  harmless  than  useful.  They  abstain  from  ani- 
mal food,  subsisting  principally  on  a  gruel  prepared 
fi*om  parched  corn  meal.  In  fact,  abstinence  is  the 
Indian's  sheet-anchor  in  the  management  of' this  as 
well  as  in  their  febrile  diseases  $  for,  say  they,  **  while 
ever  the  fever  is  on,  to  give  food  is  feeding  it." 
They  adopt  this  sa3dng  from  observing  the  facts,  that 
eating  during  the  fever  increases  its  violence. 

I  have  known  only  a  few  instances  of  this  com- 
plaint amongst  the  Indians,  brought  on  by  exposure. » 
Intemperance  is  the  principal  cause  of  its  prevalence 
amongst  them. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 


4  SHOBT  I>X6CRIPTI0N  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC  AMONG 
SEVERAL  TRIBES  OF  THE  WESTERN  INDIANS  OF  NORTH  AME- 
RICA, WHO  RESIDE  ON  THE  WATERS  OF  THE  MISSOURI  AND 
MISSISSIPPI.  —  (in  a   letter   from   the    AUTHOR  TO   DR. 

Henry  #.  duchacheT)  of  new  yoric.) 


■-.it  a:. 


My  DEAR  Sir, 

W^HEN  I  promised  you  to  furnish  a  paper  for  your 
interesting  medical  recorder,  my  engagements  were 
such,  that  an  immediate  compliance  was  impracticable. 
Having  mote  leisure  at  present,  I  perform  now  with 
much  pleasure,  what  I  then  promised ;  with  no  other 
disagreeable  sensation^  however,  than  what  arises 
from  my  iiiabiHty  to  do  the  subject  more  justice. 

The  Indians,  being  without  the  advantages  of 
science,  deduce  most  of  their  medical  principles 
from  experience  ;  but,  in  some  cases,  they  refer  them 
to  miraculous  and  mysterious  powers.  For  example, 
acidity  of  the  stomach  is  readily  relieved  by  eating  a 
few  grains  of  corn  which  have  been  steeped  in  ley,  or 
by  swallowing  some  of  the  absorbent  earths  which 
abound  on  the  banks  of  many  of  their  rivers.  Blood- 
letting, in  their  inflammatory  complaints,  is  equally 
beneficial,  and  is  considerably  used.  But  their  em- 
pToyn?ent  of  the  former  does  not  arise  from  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principles  of  chemistry,  nor  is 
their  use  of  the  latter  ascribable  to  their  knowledge 
of  physiology.     These  remedies  are  entirely  the  re- 
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sults of  experience ;  and  when  new  diseases  make 
their  appearance  among  them,  they  necessarily  have 
recourse  to  experiments  to  iind  a  method  of  cure,  and 
when  these  fail,  they  ascribe  the  maladies  to  enchant* 
ment,  and  rely  only  on  supernatural  agency  for  their 
relief.  The  office  of  a  physician  is  very  respectable 
among  some  tribes ;  among  others,  the  profession  is 
practised  only  by  the  old  squaws.  Among  others, 
the  men  attend  to  the  diseases  of  the  males,  and  par- 
ticularly in  surgical  cases ;  while  the  squaws  attend 
to  those  of  the  female  sex.  In  going  to  the  bed  side 
of  his  patient,  an  Indian  physician  examines  the 
tongue,  feels  the  breast,  the  hands,  and  the  ieet, 
assumes  a  solemn  look,  and  says  little.  Having 
determined  on  the  nature  of  the  case,  he  appoints  one 
of  the  friends  as  the  nurse,  who  is  strictly  forbidden 
to  permit  any  one  to  converse  with  the  sick  person, 
or  even  to  enter  the  apartment  These  nurses  are 
generally  relations  of  the  patient;  and  the  office 
usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  old  squaws,  who  are 
very  attentive  and  wdl  qualified  for  the  duty.  Their 
remedies  are,  for  the  most  part,  extremely  simple  and 
harmless  in  (H'dinary  cases ;  consisting  chiefly  of 
warm  infusions,  powdered  barks^  roots,  and  leaves. 
In  accordance  with  their  universal  practice  of  follow- 
ing nature  in  their  habits  and  pursuits,  they  observe 
her  indications  in  the  choice  of  remedies.  They  pro- 
portion th^r  doses  to  the  diseases  they  hav?  to  en- 
counter, and  are  very  apt  to  give  tdOrlarge  quantities. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  purging, 
which  is  frequently  attended  with  the  most  torment- 
ing pains,  loss  of  blood,  and  great  pro^lirajtion  of 
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Strength.  In  their  febrile  diseases,  they  make, the 
state  of  the  skin  and  bowels  the  guide  by  which  to 
regulate  their  practice.  When  the  skin  assumes  a 
moisture  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  becomes 
less  hot  and  dry,  and  the  thirst  ceases,  they  say  there 
is  then  no  danger.  And  when  the  discharges  from  the 
bowels  become  less  offensive  to  the  sense  of  smell, 
and  change  their  colour,  and  the  tongue  becomes 
clean,  they  stop  purging  and  sweating.  If  there  is 
great  debility,  they  commence  giving  tonic  medi. 
cines,  which  are  commonly  bitters,  consisting  of 
herbs,  roots,  and  barks.  Should  these  induce  cos- 
tiveness  or  a  return  of  the  fever,  purging  and  sweat-' 
ing  are  again  resorted  to.  After  these  general  re- 
marks, I  proceed  to  an  account  of  particular  diseases. 
Drop^. —-This  is  a  disease  rarely  seen  among 
those  Indians  who  live  at  a  remote  distance  from 
civilized  settlements  $  but  those  who  have  become 
intemperate  by  their  intercourse  with  the  whites, 
frequently  become  dropsical.  The  rheumatism,  and 
other  acute  diseases,  sometimes  terminate  fatally  in 
dropsy.  Sometimes  they  succeed  in  curing  the  latter 
symptom,  and  then  the  patient  recovers  from  the 
original  disease.  I  have  known  severalof  their  women 
to  die  with  dropsy  of  the  whole  system,  which  fol- 
lowed fever,  taken  from  exposure  to  cold,  hunger, 
and  fatigue.  Indeed,  most  cases  of  this  complaint, 
which  I  have  witnessed,  occurred  in  subjects  who» 
either  by  exposure  to  want,  inclement  weather,  or 
great  intemperance,  had  become  greatly  debilitated. 
As  far  as  I  have  beeri^  able  to  witness  the  symptoms 
constituting  4i'opsy  among  the  Indians,  they  ax§^ 
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about  the  following :  —  Uncommon  dryness  of'  the 
skin,  considerable  thirst,  indisposition  to  move  from 
one  place  to  another,  collections  of  water  either  over 
the  whole  system,  or  in  particular  parts,  according  as 
there  may  be  general  or  local  affections  producing  it. 
I  have  seen  some  dropsical  cases,  where  the  subject 
had  been  afflicted  with  general  disease,  such  as  fever  f 
and  in  those  cases  which  follow  rheumatic  complaint^, 
the  joints  are  more  particularly  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease. There  is  no  one  disease  among  the  Indians, 
for  the  cure  of  which  they  make  more  experiments. 
They  commonly  commence  with  an  emetic,  which 
they  give  in  small  nauseating  doses,  so  as  to  make 
the  patient  extremely  sick.  This  nausea  they  keep 
up  for  a  considerable  time,  so  as  to  relax  and  enfeeble 
the  patient  to  a  great  degree.  During  this  en- 
feebled state,  they  discharge  large  quantities  of  water, 
especially  when  purging  comes  on ;  and  such  are  the 
debilitating  effects  of  this  evacuation,  that  they  fre- 
^quently  faint.  They  do  not  always  resort  to  this 
harsh  treatment ;  but  those  who  are  thus  treated  are 
generally  compensated  for  their  sufferings  by  great 
subsequent  relief.  This  operation  is  repeated  as 
often  as  the  state  of  the  patient  requires  it,  and  is 
commonly  followed  by  sweating,  which  is  usually 
carried  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  former  remedy. 
Sweating  is  effected  by  means  of  the  sweat-oven,  and 
by  internal  and  external  sudorifics.  Their  mode  of 
sweating,  without  the  sweat-oven,  is  to  give  warm 
infusions  very  liberally,  and  to  cover  the  patient  up 
very  closely.  When  they  are  able  to  walk,  the  for- 
mer method  is  always  resorted  to ;  and,  as  the  sweat* 
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ing-plaee  is  generally  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
village,  they  are  frequently  carried  to  it  in  blankets 
by  their  fHendt.  Here,  placed  on  a  mat,  the  patient 
•its  enveloped  in  a  vapour  arising  from  water  poured 
on  hot  vtones  and  plants  of  different  kinds,  whose  vir. 
tues  are  supposed  fo  unite  and  ascend  with  the 
vapour.  Sweating  teas  are  taken  freely  during  the 
patient's  continuance  in  the  oven,  where  he  remains 
till  the  perspiration  ceases  to  flow :  the  debility  in- 
duced by  this  treatment  is  sometimes  so  great,  as  to 
make  them  faint,  and  experience  the  most  unpleasant 
idlings  I  which,  however,  followed  by  proper  treat* 
inent,  generally  have  a  happy  effect  The  patient 
often  comes  out  several  pounds  lighter  than  he  went 
fn  :  he  is  then  wrapt  in  a  blanket,  or  buffalo  robe,  to 
prevent  his  taking  cold,  and  is  thus  conveyed 
home. 

Burnt  bones  and  shells  powdered,  with  bitter  barks 
of  various  kinds,  are  much  given  in  this  complaint. 
Another  of  their  popular  remedies  is,  a  decoction  of 
the  iroot  and  leaves  of  the  sumach,  with  sour-wood 
leaves  and  wild-cherry  bark.  This  is  given  cold 
freely  three  or  four  times  a  day.  In  this  decoction 
'tiiey  occasionaUy  put  a  quantity  of  a  certain  mineral 
substance  very  similar  to  copperas,  which  they  obtain 
from  the  clifi^  and  banks  of  rivers,  and  which  exists  in 
great  abundilnce  in  that  region.  This  medicine,  thus 
prepared,  operates  powerfiiUy  on  the  urinary  system, 
knd  at  the  same  time  is  a  valuable  tonic.  Under  the 
direction  of  a  skilful  physician,  I  am  persuaded  it 
*^ould  prove  highly  useful.  I  have  seldom  seen 
dropsy  in  ati  Indian  under  forty  yeor^  of  age  *,  and 
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tho8«  who  have  it  when  much  older  than  this,  seldom 
recover.     The  typhus  fever,  as  it  was  called  by  the 
physicians  who  lived  on  the  frontier  settlements,  was, 
in  several  instances,  followed  by  dropsy  of  the  whole 
system,  and  this,  too,  independently  of  the  abuse  of 
spirituous  liquors.     In  cases  of  collections  of  water  in 
the  abdomen  and  about  the  large  joints,  the  application 
of  tobacco  leaves  is  one  of  their  most  common  reme- 
dies.  But  in  its  action  it  produces  the  mort  d  li  tressing 
sickness,  accompanied  with  giddiness,  vomiting,  and 
dimness  of  sight.     These  symptoms,  after  continuing 
five  or  six  hours,  are  generally  followed  by  a  com- 
fortable sleep,  which  considerably  abates  the  disease. 
It  is  deserving  of  remark,  however,  that  the  disease  is 
very  liable  to  return  after  it  has  completely  disap- 
peared*    Accordingly,  the  Indians  say  they  can  cure 
any  dropsical  person  with  tobacco  leaves  externally, 
but  they  cannot  make  him  stay  cured,    A  bulbous- 
rooted  plant,   called  by  the  Indians  Yellow-rooi,  is 
^one  of  great  value  in  this  complaint.      Indeed,  as  it 
combines  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  general  tonic 
virtues,  and  specific  evacuant  powers  upon  the  urinary 
organs,  it  is  applicable  in  a  large  number  of  cases  of 
dropsy.     I  have  known  the  sanguinaria  (blood-root), 
in  combination  with  sarsaparilia  and  the  magnolia, 
given  in  large  draughts  three  or  four  times  a  day,  to 
be  of  some  good  efifect  in  dropsy.      But  the  In- 
dians do  not  place  so  much  confidence  in  it,  as  ui  the 
above-mentioned  remedies.     Friction  of  the  swelled 
parts  with  rough  skins  is  an  external  remedy,  which, 
I  believe,  has  its  advantages  in  some  cases.    It  is  used 
by  theuL    The  purges  they  employ,  1  rather  thinks 
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do  more  injury  than  benefit,  by  the  extreme  debility 
they  induce.  They  are  apt  to  create  great  derangement 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  not  unfrequently  carry 
off  the  unhappy  subject  with  an  incurable  diarrhoea. 
This  I  have  known  to  be  the  case  among  the  Shawanees, 
a  tribe  settled  upon  the  river  Maramee.  The  May- 
ap{>le  {podophyllum  peltatum)  is  one  of  their  most 
fashionable  purgatives;  and  the  black-root  is  one 
resorted  to  only  in  desperate  cases.  A  very  small 
quantity  of  this  last,  perhaps  five  or  six  grains,  will 
sometimes  act  with  great  violence,  and  is  even  dan- 
gerous. It  frequently  produces  horrible  griping,  and 
a  copious  discharge  of  blood  from  the  bowels. 

Syphilis,  the  Indians  say,  was  entirely  unknown 
among  them  until  they  contracted  it  from  the  whites. 
It  prevails  among  several  of  the  tribes  with  which  I 
am  acquainted,  and  proves  one  of  their  most  trouble- 
some and  virulent  disorders.  Those  who  go  among 
the  populous  white  settlements  on  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi,  where  the  disease  prevails  in  its  most 
inveterate  forms  among  the  traders  and  boatmen  who 
navigate  the  river  to  New  Orleans,  frequently  return 
to  their  families  and  tribes  infected  with  it.  It  oflen 
assumes  a  most  distressing  train  of  symptoms  before 
the  emaciated  sufferer  is  aware  of  his  situation.  Iii 
the  treatment  of  this  disorder,  they  usually  begin 
with  teas  and  warm  diuretic  infusions ;  they  drink  de- 
coctions of  the  roots  of  rushes,  sumach  leaves,  and 
golden-root,  as  the  frontier-settlers  call  it,  and  \vhich 
I  suspect  to  be  the  sarsaparilla  of  the  shops.  They 
also  use  a  little  creeping  vine,  which  beai's  a  great 
number  of  small  white  blossoms  and  seed ;  cups  of  a 
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triangular  shape,  about  the  size  of.buck«wheat  This 
plant  grows  in  rich  places  near  water-courses,  and 
supports  itself  by  running  on  the  shrubbery  and  bushes 
within  its  reach.  I  am  persuaded  it  deserves  a  dis- 
tinguished place  in  the  Materia  Medica.  Its  medici- 
nal effects  are  profusely  diuretic  without  producing 
nausea,  or  any  unpleasant  sensation,  except  a  feeling 
of  fulness  somewhat  similar  to  that  after  partaking 
too  freely  of  water-melons.  From  its  bitterness  and 
other  sensible  properties,  I  have  no  doubt  that  its 
action  extends  generally  to  the  whole  system. 

Another  plant,  which  is  in  considerable  repute 
amotig  the  Indians  for  the  cure  of  the  malady  in 
question,  is  the  white  plantain.  This  they  give  in 
infusion.  Whether  it  deserves  the  character  they  give 
it  or  not,  I  cannot  say ;  though  I  believe  it  has  some 
virtue  as  a  diuretic.  They  give  the  warm  tea  three 
or  four  times  a  day,  in  large  draughts.  I  do  not  say 
it  has  any  anti-syphilitic  properties.  I  merely  know 
""that  they  give  it  in  such  cases,  and  mention  that  fact 
without  remark.  Wild  liquorice  tea,  and  a  tea  of  the 
anise-root,  are  also  given  as  a  pait  of  the  diet  of  the 
patient.  Great  abstinence  is  imposed  on  the  Indians 
in  the  cure  of  all  their  diseases,  but  especially  in  this. 
If,  however,  they  have  a  strong  desire  or  craving  for 
any  particular  article  of  diet,  it  is  viewed  as  a  favour- 
able symptom,  and  is  always  indulged.  The  fHends 
of  the  sufferer  will  spare  no  pains  to  procure  it  for 
him.  They  often  travel  many  days*  journey  for  this 
purpose.  ? 

Asthma,  —  When  we  consider  the  hardships  the 
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Indians  undergo,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should 
be  subject  to  asthma.  This  is  not  an  unfrequent 
disease  among  them.  Their  remedies  are  blisterings, 
fomentations,  and  anodynes.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
complaint,  in  which  Indian  remedies  are  more  sue- 
cessfully  employed.  They  use  the  sweat»oven,  as 
before  described,  with  great  success.  Sometimes 
relief  is  obtained  by  the  application  of  small  bags  of 
wet  ashes  upon  the  breast ;  and  sometimes  by  inhaling 
the  steams  arising  from  water  poured  upon  hot 
stones,  and  herbs  of  various  kinds.  But  by  far  the 
most  valuable  remedy  ever  used  among  them  for  the 
cure  of  this  distressing  complaint,  is  a  small  plant, 
wesh-ke-nah.  This  plant  somewhat  resembles  the 
common  flax,  though  it  is  more  branched,  and  not 
linty  like  the  latter.  An  infusion  of  it,  roots  and 
tops  together,  in  doses  of  half  a  pint,  at  intervals  of 
twenty  minutes,  till  relief  is  obtained,  is  the  usual 
mode  of  administering  it.  In  a  short  time  its  bene- 
ficial operation  is  perceivable  by  a  gentle  moisture  on 
the  skin,  more  easy  respiration,  ability  to  lie  in  a 
recumbent  posture,  &c.  Shortly  after  a  more  copious 
sweating  comes  on,  attended  with  an  expectoration 
of  phlegm  or  mucus,  and  entire  relief  from  pain. 
The  patient  now  falls  into  a  comfortable  sleep,  from 
which  he  awakes  free  from' his  disease.  Thus  have  I 
seen  these  untutored  followers  of  Esculapius  subdue 
some  of  the  worst  cases  of  asthmju 

I  have  known  pulmonary  consumption  to  occur 
among  the  Indians.  It  is  rarely  seen,  however, 
except  in  those  addicted  to  intemperance ;  and  even 
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in  these  it  is  by  no  means  so  common  as  among  the 
whites.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  females  are  not 
so  subject  to  the  disease  as  the  males  are.  X  have 
never  known  it  to  affect  a  person  before  puberty, 
and  very  seldom  under  twenty  years  of  age.  It 
appears,  in  fax  the  greater^  number,  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  forty  years.  They  commence  their 
cure  by  emetics,  from  a  warm  infusion  of  the  Indian 
physic,  or  gillenia  trifoHata,  in  doses  of  a  wine-glass 
full  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  until  it  has 
op/erated  several  times,  assisted  by  warm  teas.  They 
then  give  a  kind  of  gruel  or  soup,  made  of'  boiled 
rice  or  beaten  grains  of  corn.  This  usua%  stops  the 
vomiting,,  and  operates  cathartically.  They  depend 
very  much  upon  remedies  of  the  sudorific  class : 
these  are,  for  the  most  part,  warm  teas  j  many  of 
which  are  rather  harmless  than  useful,  the  sweat- 
oven,  and  the  steams  of  bitter  decoctions.  Tonic 
barks  and  roots  are  given  during  the  absence  of  fever, 
and  warm  fomentations  are  appUed  locally,  when  they 
have  pains.  I  have  known  them  to  excite  blisters  over  , 
the  pained  parts,  with  the  bark  of  the  moose-wood. 
But  of  all  the  remedies  for  this  fatal  disease,  the  one 
called  by  them  the  cough-root  is  the  most  valuable, 
and  promises  to  become  the  most  useful  in  skUful  and 
experienced  hands.  It  is  a  plant  which  grows  to  the 
height  of  about  from  four  to  eight  inches,  has  three 
leaves  on  the  top  of  the  stalk  or  stem,  and  never 
flowers.  The  roots,  though  not  fibrous,  are  com- 
monly branched  into  four  or  five  radicles,  and  are  of 
a  whitish  colour,  and  generally  from  two  to  three 
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inches  in  length.  It  grows  in  woodlands,  and  de- 
lights  in  an  arable  soil,  and  m  the  shade  of  large  trees. 
It»  root  is  perennial,  and  its  tup  springs  up  about  the 
middle  of  May.  Its  sensible  properties  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  balsam  of  copaiba,  and  it  is 
equally  medicinal,  and  less  pungent.  Few  plants  have 
so  much  reputation  in  pulmonary  disorders,  and  none 
perhaps  has  juster  claims  to  the  encomiums  it  has 
received. 

Should  it  be  hereafter  ascertained  to  be  really 
valuable  in  consumptions,  it  will  be  entitled  to  regard 
in  a  two-fold  point  of  view,  for  its  diuretic  properties 
are  not  surpassed  by  any  plant  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted. Its  action  on  the  kidneys  is  imperceptible, 
as  it  does  not  produce  nausea,  and  such  like  symp- 
toms. The  Indians  say,  though  I  cannot  state  it 
from  my  own  knowledge,  that  while  the  medicine 
affects  the  urinary  system,  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
cough  troubling  the  patient.  They  forget,  however, 
the  canker  that  gnaws  the  vitals. 

The  subject  of  Indian  diseases  and  remedies  would 
sifFord  matter  for  an  almost  interw/iable  communica- 
tion, and  it  is  rich  with  interest  to  ihi  medical  philo- 
sopher. But  I  have  already  extended  ihy  ren^arks 
to  too  great  a  length,  and  must  hasten  to  conclude 
them.  The  observations  I  have  detailed  to  you, 
were  made  at  a  period  when  I  little  thought  of  ever 
being  in  my  present  situation,  under  circumstances 
very  unfavourable  to  improvement,  and  at  a  time 
when  I  had  few  motives  to  treasure  up  knowledge. 
You  may,  however,  rely  upon  the  facts  I  have  stated. 
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as  I  have  seldom  ventured  beyond  my  own  experi- 
ence. Hoping  that  you  will  overlook  the  numerous 
defects  of  my  letter,  and  that  you  will  dispose  of  it 
as  ,you  think  proper,  I  assure  you  of  my  high  con- 
sideration and  esteem,  and  am, 

*  ^  ^       Dear  Sir, 

Yours,  &c, 
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INTRODUCTION.  li^  lov  ^ 

!"/'nT  ir  .i.  •• 
LR.  J.  D.  Hunter  having  published  an  interesting  account 

of  his  own  life^  and  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Kidians  in  the  Western  Territories  in  North  Anberidir  (of 
which  he  had  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  hj  living  hmongat 
them  lor  Nineteen  Years),  was  requested,  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  England,  by  the  Company  for  tiie  Propagatito  of  the 
Gospel  in  New  England  and  the  Parte  adjacdnt  in  Athenai, 
and  for  civilising,  educating,  and  instructing  the  heathen 
Natives  —  to  commit  to  writing  his  sentiments  on  the  best 
means  of  accomplishing  those  objects. 

He  accordingly  favoured  the  Company  with  the  Manuscript 
of  his  Plan  for  educating  his  "  Red  Friends,"  and  with  per- 
mission to  print  the  same.  —  In  giving  his  consent  to  have  it 
printed,  he  wished  it  to  be  understood,  that  his  remarks  were 
local  and  particular. 

He  added,  that  although  there  were  some  general  features 
in  which  every  tribe  of  the  North  American  Indians  corre- 
spond, yet  local  circumstances,  the  disposal  of  their  property, 
various  resources  as  to  game,  situation,  neighbouring  tribes, 
&c.  all  conspired  to  make  them  in  some  respects  a  di£Perent 

People. The  following  is  an  Extract  from  his  Letter  to 

the  Governor  of  the  New  England  Company :  — 

"  This  is  the  reason  why  I  wish  my  remarks  not  to  be 
made  public,  —  so  far  as  they  may  throw  any  light  upon 
the  benevolent  desi^s  of  the  Company,  or  contribute  to 
the  execution  of  them,  I  shall  be  highly  gratified,  and  sub- 
mit them  to  your  use  with  pleasure ;  but  as  they  are  rather 
**  applicable  to  individual  tribes   of  my  own  acquaintance 
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<*  than  others  more  remotely  situated,  I  camiot  consent  to 
*'  haye  them  published,  though  they  are  at  the  entire  service  of 
"  you,  and  your  friends,  who  understand  my  views.  —  With 
**  my  most  hearty  wishes  for  your  success  in  a  cause  so 
«  laudable,  I  am,  with  much  esteem. 


(Signed) 


«  J.  D.  HUNTER.'* 


Mr.  Hunter  requested  any  necessary  corrections  might  be 
made ;  but  it  was  thought  better  to  retain  his  ovm  expressions, 
than  to  suggest  any  alterations  beyond  a  few  verbal  correc- 
tions, and  his  manuscript  is  now  printed  for  the  sole  use  of  tiie 
New  England  Company. 

August,  1828. 
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AMERICA. 

The  writer  of  the  following  lines  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  Man  in  almost  every  condition  in 
which  he  exists  in  North  America  and  Great  Britainj^ 
from  the  free  and  high-minded  tenant  of  the  forest^ 
to  the  highest  ruler  of  civil  society ;  and  while  he  has 
enjoyed  the  blessings,  and  admired  the  improvements 
of  civilisation,  he  cannot  be  blind  to  the  evils,  and 
the  affecting  miseries,  which  accompany  its  purest 
age,  and  which  upon  a  superficial  examination  seem 
to  be  unavoidably  connected  therewith.  On  a  more 
thorough  inspection,  however,  those  impressions  are 
removed,  and  the  evils  ascribed  to  their  real  and  true 
cause ;  which  will  be  noticed  in  its  proper  place. 

On  contrasting  the  condition  of  that  man  or  that 
society  of  nien,  who  occupy  a  respectable  station  in 
a  civil  community,  where  the  highest  intellectual  im- 
provement and  the  deepest  sense  of  moral  obligation 
are  united,  yet  free  from  the  fetters  of  superstition, 
and  above  the  tyrannic  power  of  avarice  ;  with  that 
man  or  society,  whose  vices  and  virtues  are  mostly 
under  the  dominion  of  passion,  whose  virtues  are 
rather  the  momentary  effusions  of  a  generous  sym- 
pathy than  the  sound  maxims  of  morality  necessary 
to  the  greatest  happiness  of  life,  and  whose  vices, 
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which,  though  few,  are  sometimes  flagrant,  and 
frequently  disprppprtionqd  to  their  cause  j  —  we  find 
a  considerable  balance  in  favour  of  the  fonner  j  or 
that  society  whose  intellectual  improvement  has 
proved  the  hand-maid  to  virtue,  and  has  added  purity 
of  heart  to  the  embellishments  of  the  mind. 

To  extend  these  blessings  to  as  many  of  the  human 
family  as  it  is  in  our  power  to  do,  seems  to  the 
writer  worthy  the  exertions  of  the  greatest  mind,  and 
the  approbation  of  all  the  wise  and  good.  The 
virtuesi  of  the  heart  appear  to  be  all  of  a  social 
character,  which  produce  a  strong  desire  to  extend 
to  others  the  blessings  we  enjoy.  We  can  go  no- 
where ih  society,  that  we  do  not  find  objects,  if  not 
destitute,  yet  lamentably  deficient  in  some  moral  fea- 
ture indispensable  to  the  finest  symmetry  of  moral 
perfection.  But  evils  existing  "equally  in  different 
plkces,  aj?.d  under  various  circumstances,  do  not  ad- 
mit uniform  rfedress  by  the  application  of  the  same 
remedies. 

The  philanthropist's  first  duty  is,  therefore,  to 
seek  the  most  proper  objects  for  his  benevolence. 
He  should  be  careful  that  he  "  cast  not  his  pearls 
before  swine."  Counsels  which  would  fail  to  re- 
claim, or  perhaps  be  repaid  with  abuse'  by  an  ac- 
complished villain  in  civilised  life,  might  stimulate 
the  high-minded  warrior  or  the  grey-headed  chief  of 
the  grove  to  virtuous  emulation  ;  and  be  repaid  with 
kindness  and  gratitude  ever  afler,  by  the  simplest 
children  of  the  Western  wilds. 

The  friend  of  humanity  will  have  mucli  to  con- 
tend with  wherever  he  may  commence  his  labours. 
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remedy.  Were  the  huihan  capacity  like  dii  ennjiiy 
Vessel  into  ^hich  the  owner  pours  Ha  much  as  h£f 
pleased,  tYie  case  would  be  mtich  altered';  l>ut,  lik^ 
the  prolific  soil  which  is  crowded  with  noxious  i^e^dff 
aiid  briei's,  he  will  have  much  labour  to  perform  be- 
fore he  can  work  t6  advantage.  Even  when  the 
Warring  {iftssions  are  subdued,  and  obstinate  nrejudlces 
rembved;  hiibit,  inclination,  and  mistak(  leasures^ 
i^ill  often  call  the  most  zealous  pUpil  from  th6  path 
of  itistruction ;  and  mahy  loiter  long  before  tK6^  re- 
tui-ntb  «*  wisdom's  ways." 

Among  the  various  people  witii  wliose'  cnaraCTcr 
I  have  any  acqiiaintahce,  either  by  persbh^  iht^i*- 
cotirse,  by  books,  or  by  travellers,  there  are  s^vef  il' 
tribes  of  the  North  ,Ameiican  Indians  wlio,  in  my 
opinion,  deserve  the  first  regard  among  thosle  of  ouf^ 
race  Whotii  civilised  people  call  savages.  F6i*  the 
chatactei"  of  those  tribes  ah  accurate  accdurii  Will  Ve^ 
found  in  seVei'al  recent  publications  oh  the  Indians  of 
North  America. 

Their  characters  being  well  knoV^ri,  some  cil'Ct^m-' 
stances  attending  them  will  be  noticed. 

The  OSAGE  tribe,  which  consists  of  aboui  fiv& 
thousand  s6Ven  or  eight  hundred  persdfis,  inhabit 
a  country  situated  on  the  wiaters  of  Missoiiri,  and 
those  flowing  into  the  Askansas,  extending  from  the 
thirty-fifth  to  the  thirty-seventh  degree  north  latitiiA^^ 
Their  country  abounds  with  game  during  a  gre^f  psH^ 
of  the  year  ;  but  as  all  animals  in  a  state  of  natiire 
are  migratory  some  months  in  every  year,  their 
country  is  deserted ;  and,  from  sdttie  imknown  catisey 
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some  yearst  the  Buffalo  (their  chief  dependance) 
leave  the  country  entirely,  and  seek  the  moun- 
tainous regions.  This  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for 
by  the  events  only  happening  during  the  most  rainy 
years. 

This  causes  a  great  increase  of  flies  in  the  grassy 
flats  near  the  waters,  which  are  a  great  annoyance 
to  the  grazing  herds,  and  especially  to  the  calves. 
This  perhaps  makes  them  retreat  to  the  higher  re- 
gions ;  where  they  are  less  annoyed  by  the  flies  and 
musketoes.  This  rambling  disposition  of  the  Indians' 
chief  dependance  for  support  compels  the  hunters  to. 
follow  their  wanderings,  frequently  among  other 
tribes'  hunting  grounds  or  territories  j  and  is  one  of 
the  most  frequent  causes  of  those  destructive  wars 
which  have  so  long  diminished  their  numbers,  and 
destroyed  their  confidence  and  friendship. 

This  source  of  destruction  is  greatly  augmented 
by  several  causes  now  existing  in  accumulated  force. 
-  In  the  Jirst  place,  the  rapid  approach  of  the  white 
settlements  on  the  Indian  borders,  and  purchase  of 
their  lands,  throws  the  tribe  further  back  among 
others,  who  dispute  their  right  to  settle  near  them ; 
the  tribe,  now  between  two  enemies,  the  whites  on 
one  side,  and  the  hostile  tribe  on  the  other,  either 
perish  contending  against  superior  powers,  or  gra- 
dually decline  into  insignificance,  and  finally  into 
oblivion,  by  the  enervating  vices  and  luxuries  of 
their  white  neighbours. 

In  the  second  place,  the  incredible  destruction  t)f 
their  game  since  the  whites  have  entered  their 
country,  orAy  for  the  sake  of  the  skins,  threatens 
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af  great  blpW  to'  their  staiF  of  support,  and  cativesr 
homamty  to  lament  the  wantonness  of  civilised  meemy 
The  Indians  themselves  never  kill  game,  which  tfaeyi 
always  look  upon  as  the  gift  of  the  Great  SplrH^i 
except  to  supply  themselves  with  provisions.  On'. 
the  other  hand,  independent  of  the  avaricious  motives 
which  prompt  the  white  hunters  to  destroy  this 
bountiful  provision  of  nature,  they  wish  to  have  it 
said,  that  they  have  killed  so  many  buffalo,  deer,  &ci 
Many  have  I  seen  shot  down  from  mere  wantonness^ 
when  the  circumstances  of  the  party  did  not  permit 
them  even  to  take  off  the  skin. 

Thirdly, "^  Loss  of  national  pride  of  character,  from 
being  duped  out  of  their  lands,  is  another  cause  ofi 
destruction  among  the  Indians:  they  have  aU  the 
ardour  of  patriotism  from  earliest  life,  and  no  country' 
can  they  call  their  own.     The  consequence  is,  they 
fall  into  all  manner  of  dissipation  and  vice ;  disease 
and  poverty  follow  in  their  train,  and  wretchedness^ 
and  ignominy  close  the  melancholy  scene.     Witness 
the  Natches,  the  Choctaws,  the  Kickapoos,  and  a 
hundred  more  tribes,  once  the  glory  of  their  race,  ^ 
and  pride  of  the  West,  to  whom  history  has  scarcely 
given  a  name  in  her  pages ! !  ;> 

Fourthly,  The  introduction  of  ardent  spirits  amon^ 
them.     Here,  what  a  gloomy  picture  is  before  ub^i 
how  dismal  the  scene,  how  glowing  the  colours,  howr« 
affecting  the  whole !     For  all  other  evils  some  plank'', 
for 'a  remedy  maybe  devised ;  but  for  this  I  seis  buta 
sickly  prospect.     The  law  may  interpose  its  prohibit- 
ory  voice ;  the  friends  of  humanity  may  exert  their 
influence,    and  expose  the  fraudulent  practice  to 
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public  execration  r  but  doeftthe  well-known  thief  lose 
in  society  by  being  called  dishdhest  ?  or  what  loss 
does  the  drunkard's  character  sustain  by  its  being 
said  among  his  acquaintance^  that  heisintethpeMe? 
As  well  may  this  demoralising  traffic  be  cut  off  froih 
among  the  Itldiaiis^  by  appealing  to  the  si^se  of 
shamcj  honour,  or  humanity  of  those  Who  make 
money  their  idol,  — to  whom  they  sacrifice  theii*  all, 
without  regard  to  consequences; 

The  native  unpolluted,  unsophisticated  Indian 
of  Western  Americaj  possesses  many  estimable 
qualities.  His  situation  in  life  makes  him  from\ 
infancy  familiar  with  danger.  His  passion  is  glory ; 
hts  whcJe  soul  is  bent  oil  war^  or  taking  the  bound- 
ing game ;  he  pants  for  distinction ;  he  seeks  oppor- 
tunity ;  he  disdains  ev^ry  thing  little ;  and  despises 
the  mean  soul  that  can  stoop  to  perpetrate  an  uiiprin- 
cipled  action.  To  a  soul  thus  elevated  in  all  its 
attributes ;  taught  by  experience  to  endure  pain  and 
fatigue  without  betraying  its  pangs,  to  bear  privation 
and  hunger  without  a  murmur ;  and  to  prefer  even 
the  king  of  terrors,  in  his  most  horrid  shapes  to 
loss  of  bravery ;  and  to  look  with  indifference  upon 
fiery  tortures,  to'preserve  his  fame ;  dishonesty,  petty 
fraud,  and  all  that  motley  train  of  vices  Which  are 
daily  practised  behind  the  counters,  and  in  too  many 
of  the  walks  of -refined  life ;  to  such  a  mind  how  con- 
temptible, how  despicable ! !  He  prefers  liberty  to 
glittering  trash :  when  his  heart  beats  joy,  it  is  be- 
cause he  is  free  j  when  the  beams  of  pleasure  glow 
upon  his  bosom,  or  shine  in  his  face,  it  is  this  celes- 
tial goddess  who  gives  it  ^zest     How  pleasing  the 
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task  to  tesich  such  Ihmds  th«  peacefbl  arts  of  cmlhied 
society ;  to  recMm  such  pirolific  soil  to  the  choicest 
ptodiietions,  to  transform  thei«rtileforesttoabloonl- 
ifig  garden! 

I  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  task  I  have 
undertaken  yoliintarily.  The  motives  ara  no  less 
than  the  preservation  of  a  high-minded,  noble  race 
of  the  human  family,  who  have  been  debased, 
ckeatied  and  slandered,  frbm  a  destruotioti  which 
inevitably  awaits  them,  unless  some  kind  arm  be 
interposed  to  arrest  the  causes  which  are  rapidly 
hurrying  them  to  obHvioni  The  very  thought  that 
such  a  people,  inheriting  such  distinguished  gifts 
from  nature,  should  eventually  become  extinct,  with- 
out records  even  to  tell  their  melancholy  fate,  must 
be  truly  aflfecting  to  those  who  think  seriously  on  the 
subject.  To  me,  whose  liveliest  associations  and 
earliest  impressions  were  derived  amongst  them,  it 
is  indescribably  painful.  I  cannot  reconcile  it  to  my 
feelings  to  believe  it.  Independent  of  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  white  population,  their  present  mode 
of  life  exposes  them  to  a  great  source  of  destruction. 
I  mean  their  being  dependent  on  the  precarious 
supply  of  nature  for  subsistence.  *  Compelled  to  fol- 
low the  roving  herds  into  distant  regions,  they  arrive 
in  an  enemy's  country  sometimes  almost  famished 
with  hunger,  worn  down  with  fatigue,  and  frequently 
tortured  with  disease.  This  is  almost  a  perpetual 
cause  of  war  with  one  or  more  tribes.  Fix  the  roving 
native  at  home,  a  home  he  can  call  his  own ;  even  if 
he  only  half  cultivates  his  corn,  and  but  a  little  spot, 
under  the  nurturing  influence  of  a  genial  sun,  in  the 
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bosom  of  a  productive  soil,  his  little  field  will  afibrd 
bread  in  abundance;  Mobile  the  towering  forests,  from 
the  abundance  of  nuts  which  they  produce,  will  amply 
supply  him  with  the  pork  which  they  are  well  known 
to  support  in  vast  numbers,  and  the  fine  grazing  of 
the  plains  and  prairies  will  always  supply  him  with 
beef,  and  the  blessings  of  the  dairy :  yes !  once  teach 
the  mountain-minded  warrior  to  unbend  his  lofty 
notions  of  fame,  the  glory  of  tearing  off  the  scalp 
of  his  enemy ;  show  him  living  examples  of  social  ex- 
cellence, moral  rectitude  of  domestic  comfort ;  ex- 
cite his  ambition  (not  extinguish  it)  on  the  side  of  i 
virtue,  the  useful  and  peaceful  arts ;  and  enlist  his 
zeal  in  support  of  mental  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment ; ' —  succeed  thus  far,  I  venture  to  say  the  bene- 
volent will  have  the  pleasure  to  find  them  as  proper 
objects  of  their  goodness,  as  any  to  whom  they  ever 
extended  it.  They  will  find  their  labours  repaid  by 
their  rapid  and  useful  improvement,  their  time  re- 
warded  by  a  large  bounty  of  valuable  land,  and  for 
every  charitable  action,  a  warm  return  of  heartfelt 
gratitude. 

My  plan  to  extend  the  benefits  of  civil  life  to  the 
Indians  is,  to  settle  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Quapaws. 
They  have  a  brave  and  manly  chief.  He  is  a  man  of 
talent ;  his  glory  is  fallen,  but  his  spirit  not  sunk : 
his  lofty  mind,  still  elastic,  rises  under  pressure,  and 
lifts  him  above  the  frowns  of  misfortune.  His  influ- 
ence is  felt  beyond  the  little  remnant  of  his  tribe, 
aiid  is-  felt  by  the  neighbouring  whites.  -  They  have 
not  yet  assumed  the  habits  of  civilised  life;  their 
country  yet  abounds  in  game,  but  it  is  fast  disap- 
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pearing  before  the  ravages  of  the  white  man.  I  own 
a  tract  of  land  near  them.  I  wish  to  let  them  see 
my  improvement ;  my  comfortable  house ;  my  rich 
meadows ;  my  full  bam ;  my  fine  stock :  in  short» 
every  comfort  which  industry,  seconded  by  art,  can 
afford.  Invite  them  frequently  to  see  me ;  show  them 
my  independence;  let  them  see  that  I  have  not 
to  run  afler  the  game,  and  expose  my  health  in  the 
wet  and  cold ;  and  my  life  and  liberty  to  my  enemies. 
This  will  be  an  appeal  to  his  pride,  and  his  honour,  on 
which  points  they  are  extremely  sensitive  j  emula- 
tion would  be  the  consequence,  for  they  hate  to  be 
outdone. 

I  would  not  wholly  abandon  their  habits ;  I  would 
frequently  amuse  myself  at  shooting,  especially  when 
they  called  to  see  me :  they  think  it  a  great  mark  of 
worth  to  excel  in  the  use  of  the  rifle.  I  would  in- 
dulge  in  many  of  their  rural  sports ;  I  would  use  the 
pipe  as  a  sign  of  hospitality :  I  have  experienced  it, 
and  I  know  the  habits  which  are  hardest  to  part  with 
or  adopt,  on  entering  the  civilised  life. 
'  The  Indian,  as  well  as  the  white  man,  clings  with 
ardour  to  early  habits,  and  commonly  resigns  them 
at  the  expense  of  his  peace;  but  example  can  do 
much,  when  we  are  in  earnest  and  feel  what  we  are 
about*  The  great  object  will  be,  to  convert  the 
rambler  over  the  forest  to  a  domestic  character. 
Nature  has  given  him  a  soul  which  disdains  the 
chains  of  tyranny;  convert  his  independence  from 
the  ardour  of  war  to  the  cultivation  of  peace  with 
mankind.  Nature  has  taught  his  bosom  to  glow  with 
the  flame  of  love  to  the  softer  sex;   let  domestic 
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edMQatioii  tarn  {that  ardour  into  kipdneqs  #ii4  ntlieni- 
tioiiy  t(9^n  ^t^ntion  which  shall  elevate  hip  burtken^ 
^qMaw  to  hip  equal  in  society,  to  a  oompapMon  of 
hip  tpilp  and  piartner  of  his  jpy«.  Nature  has  kindled 
the  fh^s  of  parent^  solieitude  in  his  breast ;  let  hitn 
te^ph  hip  children  industry^  duty  to  their  mother, 
And  all  the  innocent  sports  and  amusements  of  life. 

It  is  «a9y  to  conceive  what  would  be  the  result : 
th^  Indipii  wigwam  would  be  soon  8^qfq;^ed  by  a 
l^tiug  dwelling,  and  the  bpuntiful  ^uits  of  the  l^eld 
supply  the  ^J^ertions  of  the  chase,  The  roaming 
teuf^nt  pf  the  woods  would  soon  be  the  o^ament  of 
civil  society.  I  have  no  assistant  to  accompany  woe 
with  my  designs,  though  J  have  ma^y  ^i»e«)dp  in 
my  country  ^  I  h^ve  much  to  perfonn,  and  but  lit- 
tle beyond  personal  exer^n^with  which  to  accom- 
plish it.  The  object  alone  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  caU  ioir^  aU  the  ei;ert»ons  of  an  individud  who 
feejs ^lively  regard  for  eveiy  ihmg  wWch  coiQC«r»s 
theJr  ht^pipess  $  one  wbo  wUl  mt  comsider  his  Urn^ 
wholly  ^rown  ^way>  but  f^e}  him^9^#wp]ly  i^eiwarded 
,M*bisl»bourp  ^rfjpuld  reswilit  In  j^  iffipffeveweijii  and 
bappi»eas  of  this  truly  iniespeMdng  fo^im  pf  the 
,humi^  f(unily< 

June  ^th,  1823. 
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I^  the  preceding  pages  I  had  occasion  to  observe, 
tl^at  the  pleasures  which  the  improvements  of  civilis- 
ation produced  in  my  mind,  were  not  unmixed  with 
pain  at  seeing  the  miseries  which  its  purest  com- 
munity affords,  and  which,  upon  a  superficial  view 
of  it,  seem  to  be  the  natural  result  of  such  a  state 
of  society.  I  am  not  of  that  opinion.  Those  coun- 
tries in  which  the  arts  and  sciences  have  been  most 
successfully  cultivated,  and  where  civilised  man  has 
received  his  highest  polish,  have  all*  so  far  as  my 
acqupmti^ice  extends,  been  enioyed  at  the  expense 
of  soiiti;  other  nation.  Those  who  took  possession 
would  naturally  be  haunted  by  fear  of  invasion ;  and 
the  employment  of  a  portion  of  those  people,  instead 
of  adding  to  the  general  stock  of  wealth  and  improve- 
ment in  their  country,  has  not  only  proyed  a  heavy 
tax,  but  an  evil  example  to  the  community.  The 
plan  of  i3ettlin|^  any  country  by  conquest  is  attende4 
with  n^any  other  evils  ^oo  tedious  to  name.  It  ci^vst^s 
^  feud^  system  in  the  (tistribulion  of  reiyar^s;  whil$ 
som^  ar9  m^de  the  wealthy  lo;rds  of  whole  territories, 
ot^rs  are  1^  d^s^tute.    The  i;esult^g  coiise^uencei; 
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are  too  obrious  to  mention.  Many  other  remediable 
evils  might  be  pointed  out ;  which  might  be  entirely 
kept  out  of  a  young  community  of  adventurers.  In 
the  choice  of  amusements  much  may  be  done  to 
prevent  vicious  habits :  to  the  young  and  the  gay  I 
would  recommend  such  amusements  as  are  calcu- 
lated to  exercise  the  whole  frame,  and  cause  a  dis- 
position to  rest ;  others  would  be  capable  of  choos- 
ing for  themselves.  Man  is  the  creature  of  motives ; 
and  as  he  always  obeys  the  most  powerful  motive,  I 
would  frequently  appeal  more  by  actions  than  by 
words,  to  the  leading  and  master  passions  of  the 
Indian's  character.  That  is,  after  obtaining  his  con- 
fidence and  friendship,  which  is  never  hard  for  a  good 
man  to  do,  I  would  let  them  see  the  preferences  of 
my  plan,  by  directing  their  attention  to  the  great 
results  of  virtuous  improvement 

The  present  juncture  is  more  favourable  than  for- 
mer times  on  another  account  Not.  until  within  a 
very  few  years,  have  the  brave  Indians  believed  that 
all  the  powers  on  earth  combined  could  conquer 
them.  The  brave  and  gallant  Tecumpsch  was  of 
that  opinion :  his  fall  has  damped  the  ardour,  and 
crushed  the  hopes  of  many ;  and  now,  the  wise  and 
experienced  are  conscious  they  must  either  become 
tenants  of  the  soil,  or  be  soon  lost  in  the  sea  of  for- 
j^etfulness !  No  idea  is  more  affecting  to  the  brave 
Indian  warrior,  than  that  his  very  tribe  and  nation 
shall  perish  from  the  face  of  the  earth :  the  love  he 
bears  to  his  tribe,  to  his  aged  parents,  his  wife  and 
little  ones,  has  caused  him  to  traverse  the  trackless 
forest  for  days  without  food ;  to  risk  his  life  in  battle; 
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and  determined  him  to  defend  them  to  the  last,  or  die 
in  the  attempt. 

Here  then  is  another  strong  passion  to  appeal  to. 
If  he  will  su£fer  so  much  for  his  people,  destroy  his 
<;omfort,  endanger  his  life ;  why  not  do  much  more 
for  them  by  burying  the  tomahawk  at  the  roots  of 
the  tree  of  peace,  and  take  the  handles  oTthe  plough 
and  other  useful  utenmls?  Preserve  your  people  from 
annihilation  by  making  them  happy  by  increasing 
their  comforts,  by  causing  the  hearts  of  his  aged 
parents  to  bless  their  industrious  son;  and  make 
his  wife  feel  that  she  has  a  companion  and  protector 
in  her  husband,  and  his  little  ones  rioting  in  all  the 
pleasures  of  health  and  plenty,  rapidly  approaching 
the  meridian  splendour  of  manhood,  wise  and  usefld 
members  of  civil  life.  I  know  of  no  stronger  appeal 
that  can  be  made  to  the  Indian.  He  is  affectionate ; 
he  is  fraternal ;  he  is  patriotic :  such  a  people  are 
not  likely  to  neglect  the  only  means  of  arresting  the 
blow  which  threatens  their  destruction  ;  means,  which 
as  it  provides  for  the  wants  and  infirmities  of  Hfe, 
a£brds  peace  and  security  to  its  subjects; 
<  On  thebsHiks  of  the  St.  Francis,  or  white  rivers,  in 
a  delightful  climate,  and  prolific  soil;  where  their 
habits  are  simple;  where  nature  has  lavished  her 
favours,  and  emptied  the  horn  of  abundance ;  where, 
with  little  exertion,  the  tenant  may  reap  abundant 
plenty,— I  propose  to  lay  the  plan  of  a  settlement  By 
selecting  such  a  spot,  I  include  many  advanti^;es. 
On> throne  hsmd,  l^^im^miheMf^ti^ 
ithfi-'telt  mirkets^^  in  the  world ;  although  eight  hun^ 
dred  miles  from  New  Orleans,  I  am  a  near  neighbour 
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IlttMbuigb  and  New  Orleans  are  now  .^h^fcivg  han^^i 
jlHd  eiMol^mging  QLy^l^tieA^viery  day.  . 

. :  This  kmnejMe  rfver  is  suppp^d  by  n^^ieam^  iifMiiQg 
.^m  ¥mPf^  ^v<WB  att  difee|iom»  f^vBfiiiig  a|i  aiwi  ol' 
f^v^ltlipilfwpdiiMlj9#|  iMid  fiQmmnds  t|K9  pesQurces 
(pf  iiQ  tba  imm^fiaurable  tr»plc  of  i^tAil  co^nUy 
^DKotudcd  in  tba^  circlo.  Tk^  w«  oiu  bave  aniplis 
wlmi^^nQ  witb  the  ciyij^d  world*  a^d  all  any  t>m9« 
ifoi^e  than  two  hundred  8tciain4K>a^ .  ftoims  s^vfsn 
imii4r94  wd  fifly  $011^  now  navlgfite  tb<9  *f  mo^^r  of 
^pp^fters,"  iwd  ijl9  tyibillwri^ !  I <  ,Hb  :»mii.io  ')  iirw  iii>\ 
f,jf.%  iatf>  vnimy  beyond  beli^  and  to  ptbam  a  great 
wpnd^,  to  see  a  hardy  ba^d  pi*  9eMleiiB  90  fiur  in  the 
ji^(tepof,  ^artfering  for  all  th^  necessaries  aiHl  many 
pf  th^  luxiiries  pf  wt,  brought  asr  it  wcare  to  th«ir 
floprsy  HI  tray^lling  pal^foevrfor  ithe  ntpafPrboats  in 
Jim&}i(}^  surpass  beyond  comparison  any  thing  of 
th^  kind  op  this  side  the  Atlantic 
;  Qjs^  the  o^er  |)and>  Mi^r  epjpymg  free  intercourse 
wfth  all  the  coihmerpial  world,  pur  situadpn  in  the 
interior  gives  us  all.  the  advwitages  of  an  abviOAt 
juitjsrminable  yi^ild  cpuntryi  coptaining  all  4ie  delights 
^4  beauties  pf  bpuntifu|  nature;  pepptrat^  by 
ftrpam9  nayigal^e  Jrpm  pevep  tp  nine  hundred  miles 
^ithput  >9,'  spl^eri  ^ye  spmp  himtersl  tempt^^ary 
l»mifi{  smilipg  with  all  the  splendid  gifts  of  FtPvi- 
dpnce.  My  Indian  friends,  am  ^joy  in  perfect 
security  what  they  formerly  hardly  ei^oy^d  with 
^he  risk  of  their  Uvea.  Hunting;  which  waa  foiineriy 
an  indisp^qsable  labpur,  now  becomes  a  soui^e  of 
^usement,apd  relaxation  from  domestic  duties:  jthey 
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wiH  havft  plsMty  of  the  aocessaties  and  most  0f  tHi 
eomibitsof  lifiiathomei  thay  hanre  bomkUen  trasks 
to  roam  upon  finr  sport  Sudi  a  country  will  mmni 
beoome  a  point  of  emigration.  :    \. 

Its  attractions  are  too  poweriU  for  iivavioe  to  Mit, 
and  its  happy  seclusion  will  invite  the  piouB  and  die 
benevolent  ^m  more  vicious  abodes.  The  rise  of 
property  will  be  immense  i  and  the  Indians,  wh^  have 
formerly  been  fooled  out  of  their  lands,  being  now 
more  sensible  of  their  value,  may  become  the  right* 
ful  owners  of  wealtli  and  power,  and  occupy  that 
dignified  station  in  society,  which  all  should  be  am- 
bitious  to  attain,  and  which  I  am  certain  none  more 
richly  deserve  than  they  do. 

Many  of  my  friends,  who  have  been  acquainted 
with  my  design,  have  endeavoured  to  dissuade  me 
from  it ;  as  a  task  disproportioned  to  my  power  to 
perform.  I  know  of  nothing  which  would  cause  me 
to  relax,  much  less  to  desist  from  my  purpose.  I 
see  no  way  in  which  I  could  be  any  way  serviceable 
in  a  society  highly  refined,  and  deep  skilled  in  accom- 
plishments ;  in  which  I  am  almost  a  novice.  I  think 
there  is  no  vanity  in  saying,  I  am  capable  of  being 
in  some  degree  useful,  among  a  people  whose  cha- 
racter I  well  understand,  and  among  whom  I  can  take 
information  which  the  wisdom  of  ages  has  declared 
to  be  essential  to  the  comfort  of  society.  I  have  in 
my  mind  hewn  out  many  plans ;  but  having  seen  most 
of  the  social  compacts  of  that  character  in  the  United 
States,  I  shall  add  to  the  information  derived  from 
them  what  I  can  coUect  from  those  of  a  similar 
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